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PREFAOB. 


Ten  book  was  not  written  for  private  ditmlation  among 
friends ;  it  was  not  written  to  cheer  and  instract  a  diaeased 
lelative  of  the  author's ;  it  was  not  thrown  off  during  inter- 
Tals  of  wearing  labor  to  amuse  an  idle  hour.  It  was  not 
written  for  any  of  these  reasons,  and  therefore  it  is  submitted 
without  the  usual  apologies. 

It  will  be  seen  that  it  deals  with  an  entirely  ideal  state  of 
•ociety ;  and  the  chief  embarrassment  of  the  writers  in  this 
realm  of  the  imagination  has  been  the  want  of  illustrative 
examples.  In  a  State  where  there  is  no  fever  of  speculation, 
no  inflamed  desire  for  sudden  wealth,  where  the  poor  are  all 
simple-minded  and  contented,  and  the  rich  are  all  honest  and 
generous,  where  society  is  in  a  condition  of  primitive  purity 
and  politics  is  the  occupation  of  only  the  capable  and  the 
patriotic,  there  are  necessarily  no  materials  for  such  a  history 
as  we  have  constructed  out  of  an  ideal  commonwealth. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  following  the  learned  custom  of 
placing  attractive  scraps  of  Uterature  at  the  heads  of  our 
chapters.  It  lias  been  truly  observed  by  Wagner  that  such 
headings,  with  their  vague  suggestions  of  the  matter  which 
is  to  follow  them,  pleasantly  inflame  the  reader's  interest 
without  wholly  satisfying  his  curiosity,  and  we  will  hope 
that  it  may  be  found  to  be  so  in  the  present  case. 

Our  quotations  are  set  in  a  vast  number  of  tongues ;  this 
is  done  for  the  reason  that  very  few  foreign  nations  among 
whom  the  book  will  circulate  can  read  in  any  language  but 
their  own  ;  whereas  we  do  not  write  for  a  particular  class  or 
sect  or  nation,  but  to  take  in  the  whole  world. 

We  do  not  objeet  to  criticism ;  and  we  do  not  expect  that 


ri  Pbeface. 

the  critic  will  read  the  book  before  writing  a  notice  of 

it.    "We  do  not  even  expect  the  reviewer  of  the  book  will 

say  that  he  has  not  read  it.    Ko,  we  have  no  anticipations  of 

anything  unusual  in  this  age  of  criticism.    But  if  the  Jupiter. 

who  passes  his  opinion  on  the  novel,  ever  happens  to  peruse 

it  in  some  weary  moment  of  his  subsequent  life,  we  hope 

that  he  will  not  be  the  victim  of  a  remorse  bitter  but  too  late. 

One  word  more.     This  is — what  it  pretends  to  be — a  joint 

production,  in  the  conception  of  the  story,  the  exposition  of 

the  characters,   and  in  its  literal  composition.     There  is 

■carcely  a  chapter  tliat  does  not  bear  the  marks  of  the  two 

writers  of  the  book.  s.  l.  a 

o.  2>.  w. 
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CHAPTER   L 

Hibtwa  win  o-dibeadan  mU. 

jGhjT.    A  gallant  tract 
Of  land  it  b1 

UctTcrafl.     'TiriU  jictd  a  pound  in  aoM  I 
We  muBt  let  cheap  erer  at  Cnt.     Bnt,  rir, 
Thii  looks  loo  large  for  jou,  I  Bee. 

JUXE,  18—.  Squire  Ilftwkini 
eat  upon  the  pyramid  of  largs 
blocks,  called  tlie  "Btile,"  ia 
front  of  liis  house,  coutompl^ 
ting  tlie  morning. 

The  locality  was  Obedstown, 
East  Tenneseee,  Tou  would 
not  know  that  Obedstown 
:  stood  ou  the  top  of  a  mount- 
I,  for  there  was  nothing 
about  the  landscape  to  indicate 
— Lutitdid:  a  mountain  that 
fltretched  abroad  over  whole  counties,  and  rose  very  gradually. 
The  district  was  called  the  "  Knobs  of  East  Tennessee,"  and 
had  a  reputation  like  Nazareth,  as  far  ae  turning  out  any  good 
thing  was  concerned. 

The  Squire's  house  was  a  double  log  cabin,  in  a  state  of 
decay ;  two  or  three  gaunt  hounds  lay  asleep  abont  the  thresh- 
old, and  lifted  their  lieads  aadly  whenever  Mrs.  Ilawkiiis  o^ 
the  children  stepped  in  and  out  over  their  bodies.  Bubbish 
wu  Bcattored  about  the  grasslesa  yard:  a  bench  stood  new 
a  17 
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the  door  with  a  tin  wash  basiu  on  it  ftDd  a  pail  of  water  and 
a  gourd;  a  cat  had  begun  to  drink  from  the  pail,  but  the 
exertion  was  overtaxing  her  energies,  and  she  had  stopped  to 
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rest.  There  was  an  ash-Iiopper  by  the  fence,  and  an  iron  pot, 
for  soft-soap-boiling,  near  it. 

This  dwelling  constituted  one-fifteenth  of  Obedstowo ;  the 
other  fourteen  houses  were  scattered  about  among  the  tall 
pine  trees  and  among  the  corn-fields  in  such  a  way  that  a  man 
might  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  city  and  not  know  but  that 
he  was  in  the  country  if  he  only  depended  on  hie  eyes  for 
information. 

"  Squire  "  Hawkins  got  his  title  from  being  postmaster  of 
Obedstown — not  that  tlie  title  properly  belonged  to  the  office, 
but  because  in  those  regions  the  chief  citizens  always  must 
have  titles  of  some  sort,  and  so  the  usual  courtesy  had  been 
extended  to  Hawkins.  The  mail  was  monthly,  and  some- 
tunes  amounted  to  as  much  as  three  or  four  letters  at  a  single 
deUvery.    Even  a  rush  like  this  did  not  till  up  the  poatmaater'B 
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whole  month,  thoogh,  and  therefore  he  "kept  store"  in  tlie 
interrals. 

The  Squire  was  contemplating  the  morning.  It  was  hahny 
and  tranqnil,  the  vagrant  breezes  were  laden  with  the  odor 
of  flowers,  the  mnrmur  of  bees  was  in  the  air,  there  was 
eTei7where  that  suggestion  of  repose  that  summer  woodlands 
bring  to  the  senses,  and  the  vagiie,  pleasurable  melaucholj 
that  snch  a  time  and  sadi  surronndinga  inspire. 

Presently  the  United  States  mail  arrived,  on  horseback. 
There  was  but  one  letter,  and  it  was  for  the  postmaster.     The 


kmg-l^ged  jonth  who  carried  the  mail  tarried  an  hoar  to 
talk,  for  there  was  no  hurry;  and  in  a  little  while  the  male 
population  of  the  village  had  assembled  to  help.  As  a  general 
thing,  they  were  dressed  in  homespun  "jeans,"  blue  or  yellow- 
there  were  no  other  varieties  of  it;  all  wore  one  suspender  and 
lometimes  two — ^yaro  ones  knitted  at  home, — some  wore  vesta, 
but  few  wore  coats.  Such  coats  and  vests  as  did  appear,  how. 
ever,  were  rather  picturesque  than  otherwise,  for  they  were 
made  of  tolerably  fanciful  patterns  of  calico — a  fashion  which 
prevails  there  to  this  day  among  those  of  the  community  who 
have  tastes  above  the  common  level  and  are  able  to  afford 
style.  Every  individual  arrived  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets;  a  hand  came  out  occasionally  for  a  purpose,  but  it 
■Iwayg  went  back  again  after  service;  and  if  it  was  the 
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head  that  was  served,  just  the  cant  that  the  dilapidated 
straw  hat  got  by  being  uplifted  and  rooted  under,  was 
retained  until  the  next  call  altered  the  inclination ;  many  hats 
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were  present,  but  none  were  erect  and  no  two  were  canted 
jost  alike.  We  are  speaking  impartially  of  men,  youths  and 
boys.  And  we  are  also  speaking  of  these  three  estates  when 
we  say  that  every  individnal  was  either  chewing  natural  leaf 
tobacco  prepared  on  his  own  premises,  or  smoking  the  same 
in  a  corn-cob  pipe.  Few  of  the  men  wore  whiskers ;  none 
wore  moustaches ;  some  had  a  thick  jungle  of  hair  under  the 
ehin  and  hiding  the  throat — the  only  pattern  lecogoized  there 
u  being  the  correct  thing  in  whiskers;  bat  no  part  of  any 
individual's  face  had  seen  a  razor  for  a  week. 

These  neighbors  stood  a  few  moments  looking  at  the  mail 
oarrier  reflectiTely  while  he  talked ;  but  fatigue  soon  began 
to  show  itself,  and  one  after  another  they  climbed  up  and 
oecDpied  the  top  nil  of  the  fence,  hump-shouldered  and  grave. 
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Kke  a  company  of  buzzards  assembled  for  supper  and  listen- 
ing for  the  death-rattle.     Old  Damrell  said : 

"  Tha  hain't  no  news  'bout  the  jedge,  hit  ain't  likely  ? " 

"  Cain't  tell  for  sartin ;  some  thinks  he's  gwyne  to  be  'long 
toreekly,  and  some  thinks  'e  hain't.  Russ  Mosely  lie  tole  ole 
Hanks  he  mought  git  to  Obeds  tomorrer  or  nex'  day  he 
reckoned." 

"  Well,  I  wisht  I  knowed.  I  got  a  prime  sow  and  pigs  in 
the  cote-house,  and  I  hain't  got  no  place  for  to  put  'em.  If 
the  jedge  is  a  gwyne  to  hold  cote,  I  got  to  roust  'em  out,  I 
reckon.     But  tomorrer'll  do,  I  'spect." 

The  speaker  bunched  his  thick  lips  together  like  the  stem- 
end  of  a  tomato  and  shot  a  bumble-bee  dead  that  had  lit  on  a 
weed  seven  feet  away.  One  after  another  the  several  chew* 
ers  expressed  a  charge  of  tobacco  juice  and  delivered  it  at 
the  deceased  with  steady  aim  and  faultless  accuracy. 

"What's  a  stirrin',  down  'bout  the  Forks?"  continued  Old 
Damrell. 

"Well,  I  dunno,  skasely.  Ole  Drake  Higgins  he's  ben 
down  to  Shelby  las'  week.  Tuck  liis  crap  down  ;  couldn't  git 
shet  o'  the  most  uv  it ;  hit  warn't  no  time  for  to  sell,  he  say, 
BO  he  fotch  it  back  agin,  'lowin'  to  wait  tell  fall.  Talks  'bout 
goin'  to  Mozouri — lots  uv  'ems  talkin'  tliat-away  down  thar, 
Ole  Higgins  say.  Cain't  make  a  livin'  here  no  mo',  sich 
times  as  these.  Si  Higgins  he's  ben  over  to  Kaintuck  n' 
married  a  high-toned  gal  thar,  outen  the  fust  families,  an'  he's 
come  back  to  the  Forks  with  jist  a  hell's-mint  o'  whoop-jam- 
boree notions,  folks  says.  He's  tuck  an'  fixed  up  the  ole 
house  like  they  does  in  Kaintuck,  he  say,  an'  tha's  ben  folks 
come  cler  from  Turpentine  for  to  see  it.  He's  tuck  an' 
gawmed  it  all  over  on  the  inside  with  plarsterin'." 

"  What's  plarsterin'  ? " 

"/dono.  Hit's  what  A^  calls  it.  Ole  Mam  Higgins,  she 
tole  me.  She  say  she  warn't  gwyne  to  hang  out  in  no  sich  a 
dem  hole  like  a  hog.  Says  it's  mud,  or  some  sich  kind  o' 
nastness  that  sticks  on  n'  kivers  up  everything.  Plarsterin', 
Si  calls  it." 

This  marvel  was  discussed   at  considerable  length;   and 
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almoet  with  animation.  But  presently  there  was  a  dog-fight 
over  til  the  neighborhood  of  the  blacksToith  shop,  and  the 
Tisitors  slid  uff  their  perch  like  so  many  turtles  and  strode  to 


the  battle-field  with  an  interest  bordering  on  eagerness.  The 
Squire  remained,  and  read  his  letter.  Tlien  he  eighed,  and 
■at  long  in  meditation.     At  intervale  he  said  : 

"  Missouri.  Missouri,  Well,  well,  well,  eveiything  is  so 
uncertain," 

At  last  he  eaid : 

"  I  believe  I'll  do  it. — A  man  will  just  rot,  here.  My  hoose, 
my  yard,  everything  around  me,  in  fact,  shows  that  I  an 
becoming  one  of  these  cattle — and  I  used  to  be  thrifty  in 
other  times." 

He  was  not  more  than  thirty-five,  but  he  had  a  worn  look 
that  made  him  seem  older.  He  left  the  stile,  entered  that 
part  of  his  house  which  was  the  store,  traded  a  quart  of  thick 
molasses  for  a  coonskin  and  a  cake  of  beeswax  to  an  old  dame 
in  linsey-woolsey,  put  his  letter  away,  and  went  into  the 
kitchen.  His  wife  was  there,  constructing  some  dried  apple 
pies;  a  slovenly  urchin  of  ten  was  dreaming  over  a  rude 
weather-vane  of  his  own  contriving;  his  small  sister,  dose 
upon  four  years  of  age,  was  sopping  corn-bread  in  some  gravy 
left  in  the  bottom  of  a  frying-pan  and  trying  hard  not  to  sop 
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over  a  finger-mark  that  divided  the  pan  tlironpli  the  middle 
—for  the  other  side  belonged  to  the  brother,  whoso  musings 
made  him  forget  his  stomach  for  the  moment;  a  negro 
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woman  was  busy  cooking,  at  a  vast  fire-place.  ShiftleseneBa 
and  poverty  reigned  in  the  place. 

"Nancy,  I've  made  up  my  mind.  The  world  is  done  with 
ine,  and  perhaps  I  onght  to  be  done  with  it.  But  no  raattw 
— I  can  wait.  I  am  going  to  Missouri.  I  won't  stay  in  this 
dead  country  and  decay  with  it.  I've  had  it  on  my  mind 
some  time.  I'm  going  to  seD.  out  here  for  whatever  I  can  get, 
and  buy  a  wagon  and  team  and  put  yoa  and  the  children  in 
it  and  start." 

"Anywhere  that  suits  yon,  suits  me,  Si.  And  the  chil- 
dren can't  be  any  worse  off  in  Missouri  than  they  are  here,  I 
reckon." 

Motioning  his  wife  to  a  private  conference  in  their  own 
room,  Hawkins  said :  "  No,  they'll  be  better  off.  I've  looked 
out  for  th^m,  Nancy,"  and  his  face  lighted,  "  Do  yon  sea 
these  papers !  Well,  they  are  evidence  that  1  have  taken  up 
Seventy-five  Thousand  Acres  of  Land  in  tliis  connty — think 
what  an  enormous  fortune  it  will  be  some  day  1  Why,  Nancy, 
enormous  don't  express  it — the  word's  too  tame  I  I  tell  you, 
Nancy " 

"  For  goodness  sake.  Si " 


a4  A  rOKTUNK  IN  PROSPECTIVE. 

"Wait,  Kaney,  wait — let  me  finish — I've  been  Bocretlj 
boiling  and  fuming  witli  tliis  grand  inapiration  for  weeks,  and 
I  must  talk  or  I'll  burst  t  I  haven't  wliisi>ered  to  a  soul — not 
a  word — have  had  mj  countenance  under  Jock  and  key,  for 
fear  it  might  drop  somctliing  tliat  would  tell  eveir  these  ani- 
mals here  liow  to  discern  the  gold  mine  that's  glaring  under 
their  noses.  Now  all  that  is  necessary  to  hold  this  ]:md  and 
keep  it  in  the  family  is  to  pay  the  trifling  taxes  on  it  yearly 
— five  or  ten  dollars — the  whole  tract  would  not  sell  for  over 
a  third  of  a  cent  an  acre  now,  but  some  day  people  will  be 
glad  to  get  it  for  twenty  dollars,  fifty  dollars,  a  hundred  dol- 


lars an  acre!  What  should  you  say  to"  [here  he  dropped 
his  voice  to  a  whisper  and  looked  anxiously  around  to  see 
that  there  were  no  eaveadroppers,]  "a  thousand  doUara  an 
acre! 
"Well  you  may  open  your  eyes  and  stare!  But  it's  so. 
You  and  I  may  not  sco  the  day,  but  they'll  see  it.     Mind  1 
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teD  yon,  they'll  see  it.    Nancy,  yon've  heard  of  steamboats, 
and  may  be  yon  believed  in  them — of  conrse  yon  did.     Yon've 
heard  tliese  cattle  here  scoff  at  them  and  call  them  lies  and 
hmnbngs, — but  they're  not  lies  and  humbugs,  they're  a  real- 
ity and  they're  going  to  be  a  more  wonderful  thing  some 
day  than  they  are  now.     They're  going  to  make  a  revolution 
in  this  world's  affairs  that  will  make  men  dizzy  to  contem- 
plate.    I've  been  watching — I've  been  watching  while  some 
people  slept,  and  I  know  what's  coming. 
"Even  you  and  I  will  see  the  day  that  steamboats  will  come 
up  that  little  Turkey  river  to  within  twenty  miles  of  this 
land  of  ours — and  in  high  water  they'll  come  right  to  it ! 
And  this  is  not  all,  Nancy — it  isn't  even  half!     There's  a 
bigger  wonder — the  railroad  !     These  worms  here  have  never 
even  heard  of  it — and  when  they  do  they'll  not  believe  in  it. 
But  it's  another  fact.     Coaches   that  fly  over  the  ground 
twenty  miles   an   hour — heavens   and   earth,  think   of  that, 
Nancy !     Twenty  miles  an  hour.     It  makes  a  man's  brain 
whirl.     Some  day,  when  you  and  I  are  in  our  graves,  there'll 
be  a  railroad  stretching  hundreds  of  miles — all  the  way  down 
from  the  cities  of  the  Northern  States  to  New  Orleans — and 
its  got  to  run  within  thirty  miles  of  this  land — may  be  even 
touch  a  comer  of  it.     Well,  do  you  know,  they've  quit  burn- 
ing wood  in  some  places  in  the  Eastern  States  ?    And  what 
do  you  suppose   they  burn  ?     Coal ! "     [lie  bent  over  and 
whispered  again :]     "  There's  whole  worlds  of  it  on  this  land  ! 
You  know  that  black  stuff  that  crops  out  of  the  bank  of  the 
branch? — well,  that's  it.     You've  taken  it  for  rocks  ;  so  has 
every  body  here ;   and   they've  built  little  dams  and  such 
things  with  it.    One  man  was  going  to  build  a  chimney  out  of  it. 
Nancy  I  expect  I  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet!  Why,  it  might  have 
canght  fire  and  told  everything.     I  showed  him  it  was  too 
crumbly.     Then  he  was  going  to  build  it  of  copper  ore — 
splendid  yellow  forty-per-cent.  ore  I     There's  fortunes  upon 
fortunes  of  copper  ore  on  our  land !     It  scared  me  to  death, 
the  idea  of  this  fool  starting  a  smelting  furnace  in  his  house 
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Without  knowing  it,  and  getting  his  dull  eyes  opened.  And 
then  he  was  going  to  build  it  of  iron  ore !  There's  mountains 
of  iron  ore  here,  Xancy — whole  mountains  of  it.  1  wouldn't 
take  any  chances.  I  just  stuck  by  him — I  haunted  him — I 
never  let  him  alone  till  he  built  it  of  mud  and  sticks  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  chimneys  in  this  dismal  country.  Pine  forests, 
wheat  land,  com  land,  iron,  copper,  coal — wait  till  the  rail- 
roads come,  and  the  steamboats  !  We^U  never  see  the  day, 
Nancy — never  in  the  world — never,  never,  never,  child. 
"We've  got  to  drag  along,  drag  along,  and  eat  crusts  in  toil 
and  poverty,  all  hopeless  and  forlorn — but  ihey^U  ride  in 
coaches,  Nancy  I  They'll  live  like  the  princes  of  the  earth ; 
they'll  be  courted  and  worshiped ;  their  names  will  be 
known  from  ocean  to  ocean  !  Ah,  well-a-day !  Will  they 
ever  come  back  here,  on  tlie  railroad  and  the  steamboat,  and 
say  '  This  one  little  spot  shall  not  be  touched — this  hovel 
shall  be  sacred — ^for  here  our  father  and  our  mother  suffered 
for  us,  thought  for  us,  laid  the  foundations  of  our  future  aa 
solid  as  the  hills  ! '  " 

"  You  are  a  great,  good,  noble  soul,  Si  Hawkins,  and  I  am 
an  honored  woman  to  be  the  wife  of  such  a  man  " — and  the 
teal's  stood  in  her  eyes  when  she  said  it.  "  We  vrill  go  to 
Missouri.  Yon  are  out  of  your  place,  here,  among  these 
groping  dumb  creatures.  We  will  find  a  higher  place,  where 
you  can  walk  with  your  own  kind,  and  be  understood  when 
you  speak — not  stared  at  as  if  you  were  talking  some  foreign 
tongue.  I  would  go  anywhere,  anywhere  in  the  wide  world 
with  you.  I  would  rather  my  body  should  starve  and  die 
than  your  mind  should  hunger  and  wither  away  in  this  lonely 
land." 

"  Spoken  like  yourself,  my  child !  But  we'll  not  starve, 
Nancy.  Far  from  it.  I  have  a  letter  from  Beriah  Sellers 
— just  came  this  day.     A  letter  that — ^I'U  read  you  a  line 

from  it ! " 

He  flew  out  of  the  room.  A  shadow  blurred  the  sunlight 
in  Nancy's  face — there  was  uneasiness  in  it,  and  disappoint- 
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ment.  A  procession  of  disturbing  thoughts  began  to  troop 
through  her  mind.  Saying  nothing  aloud,  she  sat  with  her 
hands  in  her  lap  ;  now  and  then  she  clasped  them,  then  un- 
clasped them,  then  tapped  the  ends  of  the  fingers  together; 
sighed,  nodded,  smiled — occasionally  paused,  shook  her  head. 
This  pantomime  was  the  elocutionary  expression  of  an  un- 
spoken soliloquy  which  had  something  of  this  shape : 

"  I  was  afraid  of  it — was  afraid  of  it.  Tiying  to  make 
our  fortune  in  Virginia,  Beriah  Sellers  nearly  ruined  us — 
and  we  had  to  settle  in  Kentucky  and  start  over  again. 
Trying  to  make  our  fortune  in  Kentucky  he  crippled  us 
again  and  we  had  to  move  here.  Trying  to  make  our  fortune 
here,  he  brought  us  clear  down  to  the  ground,  nearly.  He's 
an  honest  soul,  and  means  the  very  best  in  the  world,  but 
I'm  afraid,  I'm  afraid  he's  too  flighty.  He  has  splendid 
ideas,  and  he'll  divide  his  chances  with  his  friends  with  a  free 
hand,  the  good  generous  soul,  but  something  does  seem  to 
always  interfere  and  spoil  everything.  I  never  did  think  he 
was  right  well  balanced.  But  I  don't  blame  my  husband, 
for  I  do  think  that  when  that  man  gets  his  head  full  of  a  new 
notion,  he  can  out-talk  a  machine.  He'll  make  anybody  be- 
lieve in  that  notion  that'll  listen  to  him  ten  minutes — why  I 
do  believe  he  would  make  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  believe  in 
it  and  get  beside  himself,  if  you  only  set  him  where  he  could 
see  his  eyes  talk  and  watch  his  hands  explain.  What  a  head 
he  has  got !  When  he  got  up  that  idea  there  in  Virginia  of 
buying  up  whole  loads  of  negroes  in  Delaware  and  Virginia 
and  Tennessee,  very  quiet,  having  papers  drawn  to  have  them 
delivered  at  a  place  in  Alabama  and  take  them  and  pay  for 
them,  away  yonder  at  a  certain  time,  and  then  in  the  mean- 
time get  a  law  made  stopping  everybody  from  selling  negroes 
to  the  south  after  a  certain  day — it  was  somehow  that  way — 
mercy  how  the  man  would  have  made  money !  Negroes 
would  have  gone  up  to  four  prices.  But  after  he'd  spent 
money  and  worked  hard,  and  traveled  hard,  and  had  heaps 
of  negroes  all  contracted  for,  and  everything  going  along 
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]Qst  right,  he  couldn't  get  the  laws  passed  and  down  the 
whole  thing  tumbled.  And  there  in  Kentncky,  when  he 
raked  np  that  old  nnmekiill  that  had  been  inventing  away  at 
a  perpetual  motion  niachinefor  twenty-two  years,  and  Beriah 
Sellers  saw  at  a  glance  where  just  one  more  little  cog-wheel 
would  settle  the  business,  why  I  could  see  it  as  plain  as  day 
when  he  came  in  wild  at  midnight  and  hammered  us  out  of 
bed  and  told  the  whole  thing  in  a  whisper  with  the  doors 


bolted  and  the  candle  in  an  empty  barrel.  Oceans  of  money 
in  it — anybody  could  see  that.  But  it  did  cost  a  deal  to  buy 
tlie  old  numskull  out — and  then  when  they  put  the  new  cog- 
wheel in  they'd  overlooked  something  somewhere  and  it 
wasn't  any  use — the  troublesome  thing  wouldn't  go.  That 
notion  he  got  np  here  did  look  aa  handy  as  anything  in  the 
world ;  and  how  him  and  Si  did  sit  up  nights  working  at  it 
with  the  curtains  down  and  rae  watching  to  see  if  any  neigh- 
bors were  about.  The  man  did  honestly  believe  there  was 
a  fortune  in  that  black  gummy  oil  that  stews  out  of  the  bank 
Si  says  is  coal ;  and  he  refined  it  himself  till  it  was  like 
water,  nearly,  and  it  did  bnm,  there's  no  two  ways  about 
that ;  and  I  reckon  he'd  have  been  all  right  in  Cincinnati 
with  his  lamp  that  he  got  made,  that  time  he  got  a  house  full 
of  rich  speculators  to  see  him  exhibit  only  in  the  middle  of 
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his  speech  it  let  go  and  alnioet  blew  the  Leads  off  the  whole 
crowd.    I  haven't  got  over  grieviiig  for  the  money  that  cost, 


jwt.  I  am  Borry  enongli  Beriali  Sellers  is  in  Missouri,  now, 
but  I  was  glad  wlien  he  went.  I  wonder  what  his  letter 
Bays.  But  of  course  it's  cheerful;  he's  never  down-liearted 
— nerer  had  any  trouble  in  his  life — didn't  know  it  if  lie  had. 
It's  always  suoriae  with  that  man,  and  line  and  blazing,  at 
that — never  gets  noon,  though — leaves  ofi'  and  rises  again. 
Nobody  can  help  liking  tlie  creature,  he  means  so  well — but 
I  do  dread  to  come  across  him  again ;  he's  bound  to  set  us 
all  crazy,  of  course.  "Well,  there  goes  old  widow  IIopkinB— 
it  always  takes  her  a  week  to  buy  a  spool  of  thread  and  trade 
a  hank  of  yarn.     Haybe  Si  can  come  with  the  letter,  now." 

And  he  did ; 

"  Widow  Hopkins  kept  me— I  haven't  any  patience  with 
tach  tedious  people.  Kow  listen,  Nancy — ^just  hsten  at 
this: 

• '  Oome  right  tloog  to  Hluouri  I  Don't  w»lt  uid  woiry  ■bout  m  good  price 
bqt  1^  out  for  whateTer  jou  cau  get,  and  come  klong,  or  jou  might  be  too  lale. 
Tkrow  awaj  joqc  irapa,  if  neoessarj,  »nd  come  emptj-hiniled.  Tou'll  never 
Ngc«l  it.  It'i  the  graodeit  country— the  lOTelleit  land— the  purwt  atmOBphcre 
—I  oant  dCTcribe  it ;  no  pen  can  do  it  justice.  And  it's  filtinB  up,  eTerj  daj_ 
people  coming  from  ererjirbera.  r»e  got  the  biggeat  echemeon  earth— and  Til 
lake  jon  iai  I'U  uk«  In  urvj  bind  I're  got  tlxat'e  erer  atood  bj  me,  foi  then*! 
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■nongh  for  kII,  uid  to  ipkre.    Hum'*  the  Srord — don't  whifpo^— keep  yontwif 
(o  jouneir.     Tou'U  see  t    Come  I — rush  t — hurrj  t — don't  wait  for  kn jtbing  [ ' 

"  It's  the  same  old  boy,  Mancy,  jiiBt  the  same  old  boy — 
ain't  he ! " 

"  Yes,  I  think  there's  a  little  of  the  old  sound  about  hia 
voice  yet.     1  suppose  you — you'll  still  go,  SiV 

"  Go  1  "Well,  I  should  think  so,  Nancy.  It's  all  a  chance, 
of  course,  and  chances  haven't  been  kind  to  us,  I'll  admit — 
but  whatever  comes,  old  wife,  they're  provided  for.  Thank 
God  for  that ! " 

"  Amen,"  came  low  and  earnestly. 

And  with  an  activity  and  a  suddenness  that  bewildered 
Ohedstown  and  almost  took  its  breath  away,  the  Hawkinses 
harried  through  with  their  arrangements  in  four  short  months 
and  flitted  out  into  the  great  mysteriona  blank  that  lay 
beyond  the  Knobs  of  Tennessee. 


CHAPTER   n. 

TOWARD  the  close  of  the  third  day's  journey  the  wayfarers 
were  just  beginning  to  think  of  camping,when  they  came 
upon  a  log  cabin  in  the  woods.  Hawkins  drew  rein  and  entered 
the  yard.  A  boy  about  ten  years  old  was  sitting  in  the  cabin 
door  with  his  face  bowed  in  his  hands.  Hawkins  approached, 
expecting  his  footfall  to  attract  attention,  but  it  did  not. 
He  halted  a  moment,  and  then  said : 

"  Come,  come,  little  chap,  you  mustn't  be  going  to  sleep 
before  sundown." 

With  a  tired  expression  the  small  face  came  up  out  of  the 
hands,—  a  face  down  which  tears  were  flowing. 

"Ah,  I'm  sorry  I  spoke  so,  my  boy.  Tell  me — is  anything 
the  matter?" 

The  boy  signified  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  gesture  that 
the  trouble  was  in  the  house,  and  made  room  for  Hawkins  to 
pass.  Then  he  put  his  face  in  his  hands  again  and  rocked 
himself  about  as  one  suflTering  a  grief  that  is  too  deep  to  find 
help  in  moan  or  groan  or  outcry.  Hawkins  stepped  within.  It 
was  a  poverty  stricken  place.  Six  or  eight  middle-aged  coun- 
try people  of  both  sexes  were  grouped  about  an  object  in  the 
middle  of  the  room;  they  were  noiselessly  busy  and  they 
talked  in  whispers  when  they  spoke.  Hawkins  uncovered 
and  approached.  A  coffin  stood  upon  two  backless  chairs. 
These  neighbors  had  just  finished  disposing  the  body  of  a 
Woman  in  it — a  woman  with  a  careworn,  gentle  face  that  had 
more  the  look  of  sleep  about  it  than  of  death.  An  old  lady 
motioned  toward  the  door  and  said  to  Hawkins  in  a  whisper : 

di 
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"His  mother,  po'  thing.  Died  of  the  fever,  last  night, 
Tha  wam't  no  sich  thing  as  saving  of  her.  But  it's  better 
for  her — better  for  her.  Husband  and  the  other  two  children 
died  in  the  spring,  and  she  hain't  ever  hilt  up  her  head  senee. 
She  jest  went  around  broken-hearted  like,  and  never  took  no  in- 
trust in  anything  but  Clay — that's  the  boy  than  She  jest  wor- 
shiped Clay — and  Clay  he  worshiped  her.  They  didn't  'pear 
to  live  at  all,  only  when  they  was  together,  looking  at  each 
other,  loving  one  another.  She's  ben  sick  three  weeks ;  and 
if  you  believe  me  that  child  has  worked,  and  kep'  the  run  of 
the  med'cin,  and  the  times  of  giving  it,  and  sot  up  nights  and 
nussed  her,  and  tried  to  keep  up  her  sperits,  the  same  as  a 
grown-up  person.  And  last  night  when  she  kep'  a  sinking 
and  sinking,  and  turned  away  her  head  and  didn't  know  him 
no  mo',  it  was  fitten  to  make  a  body's  heart  break  to  see  him 
climb  onto  the  bed  and  lay  his  cheek  agin  hem  and  call  her 
80  pitiful  and  she  not  answer.  But  bymeby  she  roused  up, 
like,  and  looked  around  wild,  and  then  she  see  him,  and  she 
made  a  great  cry  and  snatched  him  to  her  breast  and  hilt  him 
close  and  kissed  him  over  and  over  agin ;  but  it  took  the  last 
po'  strength  she  had,  and  so  her  eyelids  begin  to  close  down, 
and  her  arms  sort  o'  drooped  away  and  then  we  see  she  was 
gone,  po'  creetur.  And  Clay,  he— Oh,  the  po'  motherless 
thing — I  cain't  talk  about  it — I  cain't  bear  to  talk  about  it." 

Clay  had  disappeared  from  the  door;  but  he  came  in,  now, 
and  the  neighbors  reverently  fell  apart  and  made  way  for  hinu 
He  leaned  upon  the  open  coffin  and  let  his  tears  course  silently. 
Then  he  put  out  his  small  hand  and  smoothed  the  hair  and 
stroked  the  dead  face  lovingly.  After  a  bit  he  brought  his 
other  hand  up  from  behind  him  and  laid  three  or  four  fresh 
wild  flowers  upon  the  breast,  bent  over  and  kissed  the  unre- 
sponsive lips  time  and  time  again,  and  then  turned  away  and 
went  out  of  the  house  without  looking  at  any  of  the  company. 
The  old  lady  said  to  Hawkins : 

"  She  always  loved  that  kind  o*  flowers.  He  fetched  'em 
for  her  every  morning,  and  she  always  kissed  him.  They  was 
from  away  north  somers — she  kep'  school  when  she  fust  come. 
Goodness  knows  what's  to  become  o'  that  po'  boy.    No  father, 
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DO  mother,  no  kin  folks  of  no  kind.    Nobod;  togo  to,  nobodr 


that  k'yera  for  liim — and  all  of  us  is  bo  put  to  it  for  to  ge! 
along  and  families  so  large." 

Hawkins  understood.  All  eyes  were  turned  inquiringly 
upon  liim.     He  said: 

"  Friends,  I  am  not  very  well  provided  for,  myself,  but 
8ti!l  I  would  not  turn  my  back  on  a  liomeless  orphan.  If  he 
will  go  with  me  I  will  give  liim  a  home,  and  loving  regard — 
I  will  do  for  him  as  I  would  have  another  do  for  a  child  of 
my  own  in  misfortune." 

One  after  another  the  people  stepped  forward  and  wrung 
the  stranger's  hand  witli  cordial  good  will,  aud  their  eyes 
looked  all  that  their  hands  could  not  express  or  their  lipa 
speak. 

"  Said  like  a  true  man,"  said  one. 

"  Ton  was  a  stranger  to  me  a  minute  ago,  bnt  you  ain't 
now,"  said  another. 

"  It's  bread  cast  upon  the  waters — it'll  return  after  many 
i^yg"  e&id  the  old  lady  whom  we  have  heard  speak  before. 
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"You  got  to  camp  in  my  house  as  long  as  you  hang  out 
here,"  said  one.  "  If  tha  hain't  room  for  you  and  youm  my 
tribe'll  turn  out  and  camp  in  the  hay  loft." 

A  few  minutes  afterward,  while  the  preparations  for  the 
funeral  were  being  concluded,  Mr.  Hawkins  arrived  at  his 
wagon  leading  his  little  waif  by  the  hand,  and  told  his  wife 
all  that  had  happened,  and  asked  her  if  he  had  done  right  in 
giving  to  her  and  to  himself  this  new  care  ?     She  said  : 

"  If  you've  done  wrong.  Si  Hawkins,  it's  a  wrong  that  will 
shine  brighter  at  the  judgment  day  than  the  rights  that  many 
a  man  has  done  before  you.  And  there  isn't  any  compliment 
you  can  pay  me  equal  to  doing  a  thing  like  this  and  finishing 
it  up,  just  taking  it  for  granted  that  I'll  be  willing  to  it. 
"Willing  ?  Come  to  me,  you  poor  motherless  boy,  and  let  me 
take  your  grief  and  help  you  carry  it." 

When  the  child  awoke  in  the  morning,  it  was  as  if  from  a 
troubled  dream.  But  slowly  the  confusion  in  his  mind  took 
form,  and  he  remembered  his  great  loss;  the  beloved  form 
in  the  coffin  ;  his  talk  with  a  generous  stranger  who  oflered 
him  a  home ;  the  funeral,  where  the  stranger's  wife  held  him 
by  the  hand  at  the  grave,  and  cried  with  him  and  comforted 
him ;  and  he  remembered  how  this  new  mother  tucked  him 
in  his  bed  in  the  neighboring  farm  house,  and  coaxed  him  ta 
talk  about  his  troubles,  and  then  heard  him  say  his  prayers 
and  kissed  him  good  night,  and  left  him  with  the  soreness  in 
his  heart  almost  healed  and  his  bruised  spirit  at  rest. 

And  now  the  new  mother  came  again,  and  helped  him  to 
dress,  and  combed  his  hair,  and  drew  his  mind  away  by 
degrees  from  the  dismal  yesterday,  by  telling  him  about  the 
wonderful  journey  he  was  going  to  take  and  the  strange  things 
he  was  going  to  see.  And  after  breakfast  they  two  went 
alone  to  the  grave,  and  his  heart  went  out  to  his  new  friend 
and  his  untaught  eloquence  poured  the  praises  of  his  buried 
idol  into  her  ears  without  let  or  hindrance.  Together  they 
planted  roses  by  the  headboard  and  strewed  wild  flowers  upon 
the  grave ;  and  then  together  they  went  away,  hand  in  hand, 
and  left  the  dead  to  the  long  sleep  that  heals  all  heart-achei 
and  ends  all  sorrows. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

— Babillebaloo !  (diBoit-il)  Toici  pis  qu^antui.    Fa joni  I    CTett,  par  k  moffl 
bceuf!     LeriAthan,  descript  par  le  noble  prophete  Koais  en  la  Tie  da  aainel 

home  Job.     n  nous  ayallera  tous,  comme  pilules Toy  le  cj«    O 

que  tu  ea  horrible  et  abhominable  t    .    •    •    •    Ho  ho !  Diable,  Satanaai  Lerli* 
than  t    Je  ne  te  peux  yeoir,  tant  tu  es  ideux  et  detestable* 

WHATEVER  the  lagging  dragging  journey  may  have 
been  to  the  rest  of  the  emigrants,  it  was  a  wonder  and 
delight  to  the  children,  a  world  of  enchantment ;  and  they 
believed  it  to  be  peopled  with  the  mysterious  dwarfs  and 
giants  and  goblins  that  figured  in  the  tales  the  negro  slaves 
were  in  the  habit  of  telling  them  nightly  by  the  shuddering 
light  of  the  kitchen  fire. 

At  the  end  of  nearly  a  week  of  travel,  the  party  went  into 
camp  near  a  shabby  village  which  was  saving,  house  by  house, 
into  the  hungry  Mississippi.  The  river  astonished  the  chil- 
dren beyond  measure.  Its  mile-breadth  of  water  seemed  an 
ocean  to  them,  in  the  shadowy  twilight,  and  the  vague  riband 
of  trees  on  the  further  shore,  the  verge  of  a  continent  which 
flurely  ncme  but  they  had  ever  seen  before. 

"  Unde  Dan'l "  (colored,)  aged  40 ;  his  wife,  "  aunt  Jinny," 
aged  80,  "Young  Miss"  Emily  Hawkins,  " Young  Mars*' 
Washington  Hawkins  and  ''Young  Mars"  Clay,  the  new 
member  of  the  family,  ranged  themselves  on  a  log,  after  sup- 
per, and  contemplated  the  marvelous  river  and  discussed  it. 
The  moon  rose  and  sailed  aloft  through  a  maze  of  shredded 
cloud-wreaths ;  the  sombre  river  just  perceptibly  brightened 
under  the  veiled  light ;  a  deep  silence  pervaded  the  air  and 
was  emphasized,  at  intervals,  rather  than  broken,  by  the  hoot- 
ing of  an  owl,  the  baying  of  a  dog,  or  the  muffled  crash  of  a 
laving  bank  in  the  distance. 

Tha  little  company  assembled  on  the  log  were  all  children^ 
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(at  least  in  eimplicitj  and  broad  and  comprcbensiTe  ign(A«Dce,) 
and  the  remarks  thej  made  about  the  river  were  in  keeping 
with  the  character ;  and  so  awed  were  they  by  the  grandeur 
and  the  solemnity  of  the  scene  before  them,  and  by  their 
belief  tiiat  the  air  was  filled  with  invisible  spirits  and  that  the 
funt  zephyrs  were  caused  by  their  passing  wings,  that  all 
their  talk  took  to  itself  a  tinge  of  the  supernatural,  and  their 
Toices  were  subdaed  to  a  tow  and  reverent  tone.  Suddenly 
Uncle  Dan'l  exclaimed : 

"  Chil'en,  dab's  snmfin  a  comin ! " 

All  crowded  close  together  and  every  heart  beat  fastw. 


tTncIe  DanT  pointed  down  the  river  with  his  bony  finger. 

A  deep  cooghing  sound  troubled  the  stillnesa,  way  toward 
a  wooded  cape  that  jntted  into  the  stream  a  mile  distant. 
AH  in  an  instant  a  fierce  eye  of  fire  shot  out  from  behind  the 
cape  and  sent  a  long  brilliant  pathway  qaivcring  athwart  the 
dusky  water.  The  coughing  grew  louder  and  louder,  the 
glaring  eye  grew  lai;ger  and  bUU  larger,  glared  wilder  and 
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&till  wilder.      A  huge  shape  developed  itself  out  of  the 
gloom,  and  from  its  tall  duplicate  horns  dense  volomes  of 
smoke,   starred  and  spangled  with  sparks,  poured  out  and 
went  tumbling  away  into  the  farther  darkness.     Nearer  and 
nearer  the  thing  came,  till  its  long  sides  began  to  glow  with 
spots  of  light  which  mirrored  themselves  in  the  river  and 
attended  the  monster  like  a  torchlight  procession. 
"  What  is  it !     Oh,  what  is  it,  Uncle  Dan  1 1 " 
With  deep  solemnity  the  answer  came : 
"  It's  de  Almighty !     Git  down  on  yo'  knees  1 " 
It  was  not  necessary  to  say  it  twice.     They  were  all  kneel* 
ing,  in  a  moment.     And  then  while  the  mysterious  coughing 
roee  stronger  and  stronger  and  the  threatening  glare  reached 
farther  and  Wider,  the  negro's  voice  lifted  up  its  suppUca- 
tioDs: 

**0  Lord,  we's  ben  mighty  wicked,  an'  we  knows  dat  we 
'serve  to  go  to  de  bad  place,  but  good  Lord,  deah  Lord,  we 
ainH  ready  yit,  we  ain't  ready — let  deso  po'  chil'en  hab  one 
mo^  ehflnee,  jes'  one  mo'  chance.  Take  de  ole  niggah  if  you's 
got  to  hab  somebody. — Good  Lord,  good  deah  Lord,  we  don't 
know  whah  you's  a  gwyne  to,  we  don't  know  who  you's  got 
yo^  eye  on,  but  we  knows  by  de  way  you's  a  comin',  we 
knows  by  de  wiy  you's  a  tiltin'  along  in  yo'  charyot  o'  fiah 
dat  some  po'  sinner's  a  gwyne  to  ketch  it.  But  good  Lord, 
dese  chil'en  don't  b'long  heah,  dey's  f  m  Obedstown  wliah  dey 
don't  know  nuffin,  an'  you  knows,  yo'  own  sef ,  dat  dey  ain't 
'sponsible.  An'  deah  Lord,  good  Lord,  it  ain't  like  yo' 
mercy,  it  ain't  like  yo'  pity,  it  ain't  like  yo'  long-suflferin' 
lovin'-kindness  for  to  take  dis  kind  o'  'vantage  o'  sich  little 
chil'en  as  dese  is  when  dey's  so  many  ornery  grown  folks 
chuck  full  o'  cussedness  dat  wants  roastin'  down  dah.  Oh, 
Lord,  spah  de  little  chil'en,  don't  tar  de  little  chU'en  away 
f m  dey  frens,  jes'  let  'em  off  jes'  dis  once,  and  take  it  out'n 
de  ole  niggah.     Heah  I  is,  Lord,  heah  I  is!     De  ole  nig- 

gah's  ready,  Lord,  de  ole " 

The  flaming  and  churning  steamer  was  right  abreast  the 
ptrty,  and  not  twenty  steps  away.     The  awful  thunder  of  a 
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mud-valve  Bnddenly  burst  forth,  drowniDg  the  prayer,  and 
as  eiiddenly  IJDcIe  Daii'l  Boatched  a  child  under  each  arm 


and  Ecoured  into  the  woods  with  the  rest  of  the  pack  at  his 
heeU.  And  then,  ashamed  of  himself,  he  halted  in  the  deep 
darkneBs  and  Ehouted,  (but  rather  feebly:) 

"  Heah  I  is,  Lord,  heah  I  is ! " 

There  was  a  moment  of  throbbing  enspense,  and  then,  to 
the  Burprise  and  the  comfort  of  the  party,  it  was  plain  that 
the  august  presence  had  gone  by,  for  its  dreadful  noises  were 
receding.  Uncle  Dan'l  beaded  a  cautions  reconnoissance  in 
the  direction  of  the  log.  Sure  enough  "  the  Lord "  was 
jnst  turning  a  point  a  short  distance  up  the  river,  and  while 
they  looked  the  lights  winked  out  and  the  coughing  dimin 
ished  by  degrees  and  presently  ceased  altogether. 

"  H'wsh !  Well  now  dey's  some  folks  says  dey  ain't  no 
'ficieacy  in  prali,  Dis  chile  would  like  to  know  whah  we'd 
ft  ben  now  if  it  wam't  fo'  dat  prah  t     Dat's  it.     Dat's  it ! " 
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"Uncle  Dan'l,  do  you  reckon  it  was  the  prayer  that  saved 
08 1 "  said  Clay. 

"  Does  I  reckon?  Don't  I  know  it !  Whah  was  yo'  eyes  I 
Wam't  de  Lord  jes'  a  cumin'  chow !  chow !  chow  !  an'  a 
goin'  on  turrible — ^an'  do  de  Lord  carry  on  dat  way  'dout 
dej's  sumtin  don't  suit  him?  An'  warn't  he  a  lookin'  right  at 
dis  gang  heah,  an'  wam't  he  jes'  a  reachin'  for  'em  ?  An' 
d'yon  spec'  he  gwyne  to  let  'em  off  'dout  somebody  ast  him 
todoitt    Noindeedy!" 

**Do  you  reckon  he  saw  us,  Uncle  Dan'l  ? " 

**De  law  sakes,  chile,  didn't  1  see  him  a  lookin'  at  us?" 

**Did  you  feel  scared,  Undo  Dan'l?" 

*^No  sah!  When  a  man  is  'gJiged  in  prah,  he  ain't  fraid 
O^  nuffin — dey  can't  nuffin  tetch  him." 

"Well  what  did  you  run  for? " 

**Well,  I — I — mars  Clay,  when  a  man  is  under  de  influ- 
ence ob  de  sperit,  he  do-no  what  he's  'bout — no  sah  ;  dat  man 
do-iio  what  lie's  'bout.  You  mout  take  an*'  tah  de  head  ofFn 
dat  man  an'  he  wouldn't  scascly  fine  it  out.  Dah's  de  Hebrew 
chil'en  dat  went  frough  de  fiah  ;  dey  was  burnt  considable — 
ob  coase  dey  was;  but  dey  didn't  know  nuffin  'bout  it — heal 
right  up  agin  ;  if  dey'd  ben  gals  dey'd  missed  dey  long  haah, 
(hair,)  maybe,  but  dey  wouldn't  felt  de  burn." 

"/ don't  know  but  what  they  were  girls.  I  think  they 
were." 

"  Now  mars  Clay,  you  knows  bettem  dat.  Sometimes  a 
body  can't  tell  whedder  you's  a  sayin'  what  you  means  or 
whedder  you's  a  sayin'  what  you  don't  mean,  'case  you  says 
'em  bofe  de  same  way." 

"But  how  should  /  know  whether  they  were  boys  or 
girls?" 

"  Goodness  sakes,  mars  Clay,  don't  de  Good  Book  say  I 
'Sides,  don't  it  call  'em  de  Ae-brew  chil'en  ?  If  dey  was  gals 
wouldn't  dey  be  de  she-brew  chil'en  ?  Some  people  dat  kin 
read  don't  'pear  to  take  no  notice  when  dey  do  read." 

"Well,  Uncle  Dan'l,  I  think  that My  !  here  comes 

another  one  up  the  river !    There  can't  be  two  I " 
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"  We  gone  die  time — we  done  gone  die  time,  she'!  Dej  ain't 
two,  mars  Clay — dat's  de  same  one.  De  Lord  kin  'pear 
eberywhab  in  a  eecond.  Goodnees,  how  de  fiah  and  de  smoks 
do  beleb  up !  Dat  mean  buaineBs,  honey.  He  comin'  now 
like  he  fo'got  snmfin.  Come  'long,  chil'en,  time  yen's  gwyne 
to  rooa'.  Go  'long  wid  you- — ole  Uncle  Daniel  gwyne  ont  in 
de  woods  to  rastle  in  prah — de  ole  nigger  gwyne  to  do  what 
he  kin  to  sabe  yon  agin." 

He  did  go  to  the  woods  and  pray ;  bnt  he  went  bo  far  that 
he  doubted,  himsalf,  if  the  Lord  heard  him  when  He  went 
by. 


CHAPTER  nr. 

■'  BgTcntbly,  Before  his  Yojage,  He  should  make  his  peftce  with  God,  ntisfle 
Us  Creditors  if  he  be  in  debt ;  Praj  earnestlj  to  God  to  prosper  him  in  his 
Voyage,  and  to  keep  him  fi*om  danger,  and,  if  he  be  tui  juris^  he  should  make 
his  last  will,  and  wisely  order  all  his  affairs,  since  many  that  go  far  abroad, 
return  not  home.  (This  good  and  Christian  Counsel  is  giren  by  Martintu  ZeiU 
in  his  Apodemi9al  Canons  before  his  Itinerary  of  Spain  and  Portugal) 


EARLY  in  the  morning  Squire  Hawkins  took  passage  in  a 
small  steamboat,  with  his  family  and  his  two  slaves,  and 
presently  the  bell  rang,  the  stage-plank  was  hauled  in,  and 
the  vessel  proceeded  up  the  river.  The  children  and  the 
slaves  were  not  much  more  at  ease  after  finding  out  that 
this  monster  was  a  creature  of  human  contrivance  than  they 
were  the  night  before  when  they  thought  it  the  Lord  of 
heaven  and  earth.  They  started,  in  fright,  every  time  the 
gauge-cocks  sent  out  an  angry  hiss,  and  they  quaked  from 
head  to  foot  when  the  mud-valves  thundered.  The  shiver- 
ing of  the  boat  under  the  beating  of  the  wheels  was  sheer 
mifiery  to  them. 

But  of  course  familiarity  with  these  things  soon  took  away 
their  terrors,  and  then  the  voyage  at  once  became  a  glorious 
adventure,  a  royal  progress  through  the  very  heart  and  home 
of  romance,  a  realization  of  their  rosiest  wonder-dreams. 
They  sat  by  the  hour  in  the  shade  of  the  pilot  house  on  the 
hurricane  deck  and  looked  out  over  the  curving  expanses  of 
the  river  sparkling  in  the  sunlight.  Sometimes  the  boat 
fought  the  mid-stream  current,  with  a  verdant  world  on  either 
hand,  and  remote  from  both ;  sometimes  she  closed  in  under 
a  point,  where  the  dead  water  and  the  helping  eddies  were, 
and  shaved  the  bank  so  closely  that  the  decks  were  swept  by 
the  jungle  of  over-hanging  willows  and  littered  with  a  spoil 
of  leaves;  departing  from  these  "points"  she  regularly 
crossed  the  river  every  five  miles,  avoiding  the  "  bight "  of 
the  great  bends  and  thus  escaping  the  strong  current ;  sorae- 
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times  she  went  out  and  skirted  a  high  "bluflE"  sand-bar  in  the 
middle  of  the  stream,  and  occasionally  followed  it  up  a  little 
too  far  and  touched  upon  the  shoal  water  at  its  head — and 
then  the  intelligent  craft  refused  to  run  herself  aground,  but 
"smelt"  the  bar,  and  straightway  the  foamy  streak  that 
streamed  away  from  her  bows  vanished,  a  great  foamlesg 
wave  rolled  forward  and  passed  her  under  way,  and  in  this 
instant  she  leaned  far  over  on  her  side,  shied  from  the  bar 
and  fled  square  away  from  the  danger  like  a  frightened  thing 
— and  the  pilot  was  lucky  if  he  managed  to  "  straighten  her 
up  "  before  she  drove  her  nose  into  the  opposite  bank ;  some- 
times she  approached  a  solid  wall  of  tall  trees  as  if  she  meant 
to  break  through  it,  but  all  of  a  sudden  a  little  crack  would 
open  just  enough  to  admit  her,  and  away  she  would  go  plow- 
ing through  the  "chute"  with  just  barely  room  enough 
between  the  island  on  one  side  and  the  main  land  on  the 
other;  in  this  sluggish  water  she  seemed  to  go  like  a  race- 
horse ;  now  and  then  small  log  cabins  appeared  in  little  clear- 
ings, with  the  never-failing  frowsy  women  and  girls  in  soiled 
and  faded  linsey-woolsey  leaning  in  the  doors  or  against  wood- 
piles and  rail  fences,  gazing  sleepily  at  the  passing  show; 
sometimes  she  found  shoal  water,  going  out  at  the  head  of 
those  "chutes"  or  crossing  the  river,  and  then  a  deck-hand 
stood  on  the  bow  and  hove  the  lead,  while  the  boat  slowed 
down  and  moved  cautiously  ;  sometimes  she  stopped  a  moment 
at  a  landing  and  took  on  some  freight  or  a  passenger  while  a 
crowd  of  slouchy  white  men  and  negroes  stood  on  the  bank 
and  looked  sleepily  on  with  their  hands  in  their  pantaloons 
pockets, — of  course — for  they  never  took  them  out  except  to 
stretch,  and  when  they  did  this  they  squirmed  about  and 
reached  their  fists  up  into  the  air  and  lifted  themselves  on 
tip-toe  in  an  ecstasy  of  enjoyment. 

When  the  sun  went  down  it  turned  all  the  broad  river  to  a 
national  banner  laid  in  gleaming  bars  of  gold  and  purple  and 
crimson ;  and  in  time  these  glories  faded  out  in  the  twilight 
and  left  the  fairy  archipelagoes  reflecting  their  fringing  foli- 
age in  the  steely  mirror  of  the  stream. 
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At  night  the  boat  forged  on  through  the  deep  solitadea  of 
the  river,  hardly  ever  diflcovering  a  light  to  testify  to  a 
hnman  presence — mile  after  mile  and  league  after  league  the 
vast  bends  were  guarded  by  unbroken  walls  of  forest  that 
had  never  been  disturbed  by  the  voice  or  the  foot-fall  of  a 
man  or  felt  tlie  edge  of  hia  sacrilegious  axe. 

An  hour  after  supper  the  moon  came  up,  and  Clay  and 
Washington  ascended  to  the  hurricane  deck  to  revel  again  in 
their  new  realm  of  enchantment.  They  ran  races  up  and 
down  the  deck ;  climbed  about  the  bell  j  made  friends  with 
the  passenger-dogs  chained  under  the  life-boat;  tried  to  make 


friends  with  a  passenger-bear  fastened  to  the  vergd-staff  but 
were  not  encouraged;  "skinned  the  cat"  on  the  hog-chains; 
in  a  word,  exhausted  the  amusement-possibilities  of  the  deck. 
Then  they  looked  wistfully  up  at  the  pilot  house,  and  finally, 
Kttle  by  little,  Clay  ventured  up  there,  followed  diffidently 
by  Washington.  The  pilot  turned  presently  to  "get  Ids 
Item-marks,"  saw  the  lads  and  invited  them  in.  Now  their 
happiness  was  complete.  This  cosy  little  house,  built  entirely 
of  glass  and  commanding  a  marvelous  prospect  in  every 
direction  was  a  magician's  throne  to  them  and  their  enjoy- 
ment of  the  place  was  simply  boundless. 

They  sat  them  down  on  a  high  bench  and  looked  miles 
■head  and  saw  the  wooded  capes  fold  back  and  reveal  the 
bends  beyond;  and  ttiey  looked  miles  to  the  rear  and  saw 
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the  silvery  highway  diminish  its  breadth  by  degrees  and  doea 
itself  together  in  the  distance.    Presently  the  pilot  said: 

"  By  George,  yonder  comes  the  Amaranth  1 " 

A  spark  appeared,  close  to  the  water,  several  miles  down 
the  river.  The  pilot  took  his  glass  and  looked  at  it  steadily 
for  a  moment,  and  said,  chiefly  to  himself : 

"  It  can't  be  the  Blue  Wing.  She  couldn't  pick  ns  up  this 
way.     It's  the  Amaranth,  sure." 

He  bent  over  a  speaking-tube  and  said : 

"  Who's  on  watch  down  there  J " 

A  hollow,  nnhuman  voice  rumbled  up  throngh  the  tube 
in  answer: 

"/am.     Second  engineer.'* 

"  Good !  You  want  to  stir  your  stumps,  now,  Harry — the 
Amaranth's  just  turned  the  point — and  she's  just  a-humping 
herself,  too ! " 

The  pilot  took  hold  of  a  rope  that  stretched  out  forward, 
jerked  it  twice,  and  two  mellow  strokes  of  the  big  bell 
responded.    A  voice  out  on  the  deck  shouted : 

"  Stand  by,  down  there,  with  tliat  labboard  lead  I  '* 

"No,  I  don't  want  tlie  lead,"  said  the  pilot,  "I  want  ya^ 
Roust  out  the  old  man — tell  him  the  Amaranth's  coming. 
And  go  and  call  Jim — tell  him!^ 

"Aye-aye,  sir!" 

The  "  old  man  "  was  the  captain — he  is  always  called  so, 
on  steamboats  and  ships;  "Jim"  was  the  other  pilot.  With- 
in two  minutes  both  of  these  men  were  flying  up  the  pilot- 
house stairway,  three  steps  at  a  jump.  Jim  was  in  his  shirt' 
•leeves,  with  his  coat  and  vest  on  liis  arm.     He  said: 

"I  was  just  turning  in.    Where's  the  glass  1** 

He  took  it  and  looked : 

"Don't  appear  to  be  any  night-hawk  oa  the  jack-staff— irt 
the  Amaranth,  dead  sure ! " 

The  captain  took  a  good  long  look,  and  only  said : 

'^  Damnation ! " 

George  Davis,  the  pflot  on  watch,  shouted  to  the  night- 
watchman  on  deck : 

"How's  she  loaded?*' 
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"Two  incliea  by  the  bead,  air.** 

"  'T  ain't  enough !  '* 

The  captain  Bbonted,  now : 

"  Call  the  mate.  Tell  him  to  call  all  bands  and  get  a  lot 
of  that  Bugar  forrard  — put  her  ten  inches  hy  the  head.  Lively, 
now ! " 

*'  Aye-aye,  air  1 " 

A  riot  of  shouting  and  trampling  doated  np  from  below, 
presently,  and  the  uneasy  steering  of  the  boat  soon  showed 
that  she  was  getting  "  down  by  the  head." 

The  tliree  men  in  the  pilot  house  began  to  talk  in  shortp 


sharp  sentences,  low  and  earnestly.  As  their  excitement 
rose,  their  voices  went  down.  As  fast  as  one  of  them  pnt 
down  the  spy-glass  another  took  it  ap— but  always  with  A 
studied  air  of  calmness.     Each  time  the  verdict  was : 

"She's a  gaining!" 

The  captain  epoke  through  the  tube ; 

"  What  steam  are  you  carry  ing ) " 

*'  A  hundred  and  forty -two,  sir !  But  she's  getting  hotter 
aod  hotter  all  the  time." 

The  boat  was  straining  and  groaning  and  quivering  like  a 
monster  in  pain.  Bobb  pilots  were  at  work  now,  one  on  eadi 
side  of  the  wheel,  with  their  coats  and  vests  off,  thairboBoma 
aod  collars  wide  open  and  the  perspiration  Sowing  down  thwr 
faces.     They  were  holding  the  boat  ao  close  to  the  shore  that  - 
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the  willows  swept  the  guards  almost  from  stem  to  atefn. 

"Stand  by  ! "  whispered  George. 

"  All  ready  I "  said  Jim,  under  his  breath. 

"  Let  her  come  1 " 

The  boat  sprang  away  from  the  bank  like  a  deer^  and 
darted  in  a  long  diagonal  toward  the  other  shore.  She  dosed 
in  again  and  thrashed  her  fierce  way  along  the  willows  aa 
before.     The  captain  put  down  the  glass : 

"  Lord  how  she  walks  up  on  us  I    I  do  hate  to  be  beat !  *• 

"  Jim,"  said  George,  looking  straight  ahead,  watching  the 
slightest  yawing  of  the  boat  and  promptly  meeting  it  with 
the  wheel,  "  how'll  it  do  to  try  Murderer's  Chute  I  ^ 

"Well,  it's — it's  taking  chances.  IIow  was  the  cotton- 
wood  stump  on  the  false  point  below  Boardman'a  Island  this 
morning?" 

"  Water  just  touching  the  roots.** 

"  Well  it's  pretty  close  work.  That  gives  six  feet  scant  in 
the  head  of  Murderer's  Chute.  We  can  just  barely  rub 
through  if  we  hit  it  exactly  right.  But  it's  worth  trying. 
She  don't  dare  tackle  it  1 " — meaning  the  Amaranth. 

In  another  instant  tlie  Boreas  plunged  into  what  seemed  a 
crooked  creek,  and  the  Amaranth's  approaching  lights  were 
shut  out  in  a  moment.  Not  a  whisper  was  uttered,  now,  but 
the  three  men  stared  ahead  into  the  shadows  and  two  of  them 
spun  the  wheel  back  and  forth  with  anxious  watchfulness 
while  the  steamer  tore  along.  The  chute  seemed  to  come  to 
an  end  every  fifty  yards,  but  always  opened  out  in  tima 
Now  the  head  of  it  was  at  hand.  George  tapped  the  big  bell 
three  times,  two  leadsmen  sprang  to  their  posts,  and  in  a 
moment  their  weird  cries  rose  on  the  night  air  and  were 
caught  up  and  repeated  by  two  men  on  the  upper  deck: 

"  No^  bottom  1 " 

«De-e-pfourI** 

«  Half  three  1 " 

«  Quarter  three  I " 

**  Mark  under  waiter  three  1  ** 

•< Half  twain!" 

*  Quarter  twain  1 ^ 
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DstIb  polled  a  coapla  of  ropes — there  was  a  jingling  of 
unall  bells  far  below,  the  boat's  speed  slackened,  and  the  peat 
•team  began   to   whistle   and    the   gange-cocks   to   i 

"By  the  insrk  twain  I " 

"  Qas^  ■  ter '  her -er- lest 
twain ! " 

•*Eiglita«(?ahaIfI" 

« Eight  feet  I" 

**  Seven-ana-lialf !— — " 

Anotlier  jingling  of  lit- 
tle bells  and  the  wheels 
ceased  tnming  altogether. 
Tho  whistling  of  the  steam 
waa  Bomcthing  frightful, 
now— 'it  almost  drowned 
all  other  noises. 

"  Stand  by  to  meet  her !" 

George  had  the  wheel 
hard  down  and  waaatand- 
Ing  on  a  spoke. 

"AU  ready  1" 

Tlie    boat     hesitated  —  "  ■*  ™'  "■"*  '"*"* ' " 

aeemed  to  hold  her  breath,  as  did  the  captain  and  pilots — 
and  then  slie  began  to  fall  away  to  starboard  and  every  eye 
lighted : 

"  Mow  then ! — meet  her  I  meet  her  I     Snatcit  her ! " 

The  wheel  flew  to  port  so  fast  that  the  spokes  blended  into 
a  spider-web — the  swing  of  the  boat  subsided — she  steadied 
heraelf 

•*  Seven  feet  1 " 

"Sev^  six  and  a  half/" 

**5mi  feet !    Six  f " 

Bang!  She  hit  the  bottom  I  George  shoated  throngli 
the  tnbe : 

"Spread  her  wide  open !      While  it  at  her.' " 

Pow — wow — chow  I  The  escape-pipes  belched  snowy 
pillars  of  ateam  aloft,  the  boat  ground  and  aurged  and  trem- 
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bled — and  slid  over  into 

«  M-a-r-k  twain ! " 

"  Quarter-Atfr " 

"  Tap !  tap !  tap ! "  (to  signify  ^^  Lay  in  the  leads.")      ^ 

And  away  she  went,  flying  up  the  willow  shore,  with  the 
whole  silver  sea  of  the  Mississippi  stretching  abroad  on  every 
hand. 

No  Amaranth  in  sight ! 

"  Ha-ha,  boys,  we  took  a  conple  of  tricks  that  time  1 "  said 
the  captain. 

And  just  at  that  moment  a  red  glare  appeared  in  the  head 
of  the  chute  and  the  Amaranth  came  springing  after  them  1 

"Well,  I  swear!" 

"  Jim,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  ? " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what's  the  meaning  of  it.  That  hail  we  had 
at  Kapoleou  was  Wash  Ilastings,  wanting  to  come  to  Cairo 
— and  we  didn't  stop.  He's  in  that  pilot  house,  now,  show- 
ing those  mud  turtles  how  to  hunt  for  easy  water." 

"  That's  it !  I  thought  it  wasn't  any  slouch  that  was  run- 
ning that  middle  bar  in  Hog-eye  Bend.  If  it's  Wash 
Hastings — well,  what  he  don't  know  about  the  river  ain't 
worth  knowing — a  regular  gold-leaf,  kid-glove,  diamond- 
breastpin  i>ilot  Wash  Hastings  is.  We  won't  take  any  tricks 
off  of  him,  old  man  ! " 

"I  wish  I'd  a  stopped  for  him,  that's  all." 

The  Amaranth  was  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the 
Boreas,  and  still  gaining.  The  "  old  man "  spoke  through 
the  tube : 

"  What  is  she  carrying  now  ? " 

"  A  hundred  and  sixty-five,  sir ! '' 

"  How's  your  wood  ? " 

*'  Pine  all  out — cypress  half  gone — eating  up  ootton-wood 
like  pie ! " 

"  Break  into  that  rosin  on  the  main  deck — pile  it  in,  the 
boat  can  pay  for  it ! " 

Soon  the  boat  was  plunging  and  quivering  and  screaming 
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more  madly  than  ever.  But  the  Amanmth'B  head  waa  abnost 
abreast  the  Boreas's  Btem : 

"How^B  your  steam,  now,  Harry  f 

^'Hundred  and  eighty-two,  sir  1 " 

^^  Break  up  the  casks  of  bacon  in  the  forrard  hold  I  Pilt 
it  in  1  Levy  on  that  turpentine  in  the  fautail— drench  every 
stick  of  wood  with  it  1 " 

The  boat  was  a  moving  earthquake  by  this  time: 

"  How  is  she  now  I " 

^  A  hundred  and  ninety-six  and  still  a-swelling ! — ^water 
below  the  middle  gauge-cocks  I — carrying  every  pound  sht 
can  stand  I — ^nigger  roosting  on  the  safety-valve  1 " 

"  Good  1     How's  your  draft  ? " 

"  Bully  1  Every  time  a  nigger  heaves  a  stick  of  wood  into 
the  furnace  he  goes  out  the  chimney  with  it  I " 

The  Amaranth  drew  steadily  up  till  lier  jack-staff  breasted 
the  Boreas's  wheel-house— climbed  along  inch  by  inch  till  her 
chimneys  breasted  it — crept  along,  further  and  further  till 
the  boats  were  wheel  to  wheel — ^and  then  they  closed  up  with 
a  heavy  jolt  and  locked  together  tight  and  fast  in  the  middle 
of  the  big  river  under  the  flooding  moonlight  I  A  roar  and 
a  hurrah  went  up  from  the  crowded  decks  of  both  steamen 
— all  hands  rushed  to  the  guards  to  look  and  shout  and  ges- 
ticulate— the  weight  careened  the  vessels  over  toward  each 
other— oflScers  flew  hither  and  thither  cursing  and  storming, 
trying  to  drive  the  people  amidships— both  captains  were 
leaning  over  their  railings  shaking  their  flsts,  swearing  and 
threatening — black  volumes  of  smoke  rolled  up  and  canopied 
the  scene,  delivering  a  rain  of  sparks  upon  the  vessels — two 
pistol  shots  rang  out,  and  both  captains  dodged  unhurt  and 
the  packed  masses  of  passengers  surged  back  and  fell  apart 
while  the  shrieks  of  women  and  children  soared  above  the 
intolerable  din 

And  then  there  was  a  booming  roar,  a  thundering  crash, 
and  the  riddled  Amaranth  dropped  loose  from  her  hold  and 
drifted  helplessly  away  I 

Instantly  the  fire-doorB  of  the  Boreas  were  thrown  opes 
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and  the  men  began  dashing  buckets  of  water  into  the  fur- 
naces— for  it  would  have  been  death  and  deatroetion  to  stop 
the  engines  with  such  a  head  of  steam  on. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  Boreas  dropped  down  to  the  float- 
ing wreck  and  took  off  the  dead,  the  wounded  and  the  unhurt — 
at  least  all  that  could  be  got  at,  for  the  whole  forward  half 
of  the  boat  was  a  shapeless  ruin,  with  the  great  chimneys 
lying  crossed  on  top  of  it,  and  underneath  were  a  dozen  vio- 
tims  imprisoned  alive  and  wailing  for  help.  While  men  with 
axes  worked  with  might  and  main  to  free  these  poor  fellows, 
the  Boreas's  boats  went  about,  picking  up  stragglers  from  the 
river. 

And  now  a  new  horror  presented  itself.  The  wreck  took 
fire  from  the  dismantled  furnaces  I  Never  did  men  work 
with  a  heartier  will  than  did  those  stalwart  braves  with  the 
axes.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  The  fire  ate  its  way  steadily, 
despising  the  bucket  brigade  that  fought  it.  It  scorched  the 
clothes,  it  singed  the  hair  of  the  axemen — it  drove  them 
back,  foot  by  foot — inch  by  inch — they  wavered,  struck  a 
final  blow  in  the  teeth  of  the  enemy,  and  surrendered.  And 
as  they  fell  back  they  heard  prisoned  voices  saying: 

**  Don't  leave  us  I    Don't  desert  us  I    Don't,  don't  do  it  1  *• 

And  one  poor  fellow  said : 

"I  am  Henry  Worley,  striker  of  the  Amaranth  I  My 
mother  lives  in  St.  Louis.  Tell  her  a  lie  for  a  poor  devirs 
sake,  please.  Say  I  was  killed  in  an  instant  and  never  knew 
what  hurt  me — though  God  knows  I've  neither  scratch  nor 
bruise  this  moment  1  It's  hard  to  bum  up  in  a  coop  like  this 
with  the  whole  wide  world  so  near.  Oood-bye  boys — we've 
all  got  to  come  to  it  at  last,  anyway  1  ^ 

The  Boreas  stood  away  out  of  danger,  and  the  ruined 
steamer  went  drifting  down  the  stream  an  island  of  wreath- 
ing and  climbing  flame  that  vomited  clouds  of  smoke  from 
time  to  time,  and  glared  more  fiercely  and  sent  its  luminous 
tongues  higher  and  higher  after  each  emission.  A  shriek  at 
intervals  told  of  a  captive  that  had  met  his  doom.  The 
wreck  lodged  upon  a  sandbar,  and  when  the  Boreas  turned 
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dw  next  p(dnt  on  her  opwMd  joonwy  it  vu  ■dll  bonung  witk 

KMTcelj  abated  fury. 

Whea  the  bo/B  came  down  Into  the  main  saloon  of  the 
Boreaa,  they  flaw  a  pitiful  sight  and  heard  a  world  of  pitiful 
•oonda.    Eleven  poor  creatures  lay  dead  and  forty  more  lay 


moaning,  or  pleading  or  screaming,  while  a  score  of  Qood 
Samaritans  moved  among  them  doing  what  they  could  to  m- 
Here  tbetr  safferinga ;  bathing  their  skinless  faces  and  bodies 
with  linseed  oil  and  lime  water  and  covering  the  places  with 
bulging  masses  of  raw  cotton  that  gave  to  evwy  bee  and 
form  a  dreadfnlandimhnman  aspect. 

A  little  wee  French  midshipman  of  fonrteen  lay  fearftiUy 
injnred,  but  never  nttered  a  tonnd  till  a  physician  of  Hemp 
phis  was  about  to  dress  Lis  hurts.    Then  he  said: 

"  Can  I  get  well )     Ton  need  not  be  afraid  to  tell  me." 

"No— I — I  am  afraid  you  can  not." 

*'  Then  do  not  waste  yomr  time  with  me — ^help  those  that 
can  get  well." 

«Bnt '» 

"Help  those  that  can  get  well!  It  is  not  for  me  to  be  a 
girl.  I  carry  the  blood  of  eleven  generations  of  soldiers  in 
my  veins  I " 

The  physician— himself  a  man  who  had  seen  service  in  th« 
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navy  in  his  time— touched  his  hat  to  this  little  hero,  and 
passed  on. 

The  head  engineer  of  the  Amaranth,  a  grand  specimen  of 
physical  manhood,  struggled  to  his  feet  a  ghastly  spectacle 
and  strode  toward  his  brother,  the  second  engineer,  who  was 
unhurt.     He  said : 

"You  were  on  watch.  Tou  were  boss.  Ton  would  not 
listen  to  me  when  I  begged  you  to  reduce  your  steam.  Take 
that ! — take  it  to  my  wife  and  tell  her  it  comes  from  me  by 
the  hand  of  my  murderer!  Take  it — and  take  my  curse 
with  it  to  blister  your  heart  a  hundred  years — and  may  you 
live  so  long  1  *^ 

And  he  tore  a  ring  from  his  finger,  stripping  flesli  and 
skin  with  it,  threw  it  down  and  fell  dead  I 

But  these  things  must  not  be  dwelt  upon.  The  Boreas 
landed  her  dreadful  cargo  at  the  next  large  town  and  deliv- 
ered it  over  to  a  multitude  of  eager  hands  and  warm  southern 
hearts — a  cargo  amounting  by  this  time  to  39  wounded 
persons  and  22  dead  bodies.  And  with  these  she  delivered  a 
list  of  96  missing  persons  that  had  drowned  or  otherwise 
perished  at  the  scene  of  the  disaster. 

A  jury  of  inquest  was  impaneled,  and  after  due  deliber- 
ation and  inquiry  they  returned  the  inevitable  American  ver- 
dict which  has  been  so  familiar  to  our  ears  all  the  days  of 
our  lives — "  Nobody  to  blame."  * 


*The  InddenU  of  the  explosion  aro  nol  InTMiled.    TlMif  happitd  JoH  m 
iMy  art  loldr-Tu  AuiBOBik 
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n  yeut  fkire  archer  de  la  neige  an  four  et  la  Tendre  poor  da  sel  blano. 

HEN  the  Boreas  backed  away  from  the  land  to  con- 
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tinue  her  voyage  up  the  river,  the  Hawkinses  were 
richer  by  twenty-four  hours  of  experience  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  human  stiffering  and  in  learning  through  honest  hard 
work  how  to  relieve  it.  And  they  were  richer  in  another 
way  also.  In  the  early  turmoil  an  hour  after  the  explosion, 
a  little  black-eyed  girl  of  five  years,  frightened  and  crying 
bitterly,  was  struggling  through  the  throng  in  the  Boreas' 
saloon  calling  her  mother  and  father,  but  no  one  answered. 
— Something  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Hawkins  attracted  her  and 
she  came  and  looked  up  at  him;  was  satisfied,  and  took 
refuge  with  him.  He  petted  her,  listened  to  her  troubles, 
and  said  he  would  find  her  friends  for  her.  Then  he  put 
her  in  a  state-room  with  his  children  and  told  them  to  be  kind 
to  her  (the  adults  of  his  party  were  all  busy  with  the  wound- 
ed) and  straightway  began  his  search. 

It  was  fruitless.  But  all  day  he  and  his  wife  made  inquir- 
ies, and  hoped  against  hope.  All  that  they  could  learn  was 
that  the  child  and  her  parents  came  on  board  at  New  Orleans, 
where  they  had  just  arrived  in  a  vessel  from  Cuba;  that 
they  looked  like  people  from  the  Atlantic  States ;  that  the 
family  name  was  Yan  Brunt  and  the  child's  name  Laura. 
This  was  all.  The  parents  had  not  been  seen  since  the 
explosion.  The  child's  manners  were  those  of  a  little  lady, 
and  her  clothes  were  daintier  and  finer  than  any  Mrs.  Hawkins 
had  ever  seen  before. 
As  the  hours  dragged  on  the  child  lost  heart,  and  cried  80 
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piteously  for  her  mother  that  it  seemed  to  the  Hawkinses 
that  the  moanings  and  the  wailings  of  the  mutilated  men  and 
women  in  the  saloon  did  not  so  strain  at  their  heart-strings 
as  the  suflferings  of  this  little  desolate  creature.  They  tried 
hard  to  comfort  her ;  and  in  trying,  learned  to  love  her ;  they 
could  not  help  it,  seeing  how  she  clung  to  them  and  put  her 
arms  about  their  necks  and  found  no  solace  but  in  their  kind 
eyes  and  comforting  words.  There  was  a  question  in  both 
their  hearts — a  question  that  rose  up  and  asserted  itself  with 
more  and  more  pertinacity  as  the  hours  wore  on — ^but  both 
hesitated  to  give  it  voice — both  kept  silence  and  waited. 
But  a  time  came  at  last  when  the  matter  would  bear  delay 
no  longer.  The  boat  had  landed,  and  the  dead  and  the  wound- 
ed were  being  conveyed  to  the  shore.  The  tired  child  was 
asleep  in  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Hawkins  came 
into  their  presence  and  stood  without  speaking.  His  eyes  met 
his  wife's ;  then  both  looked  at  the  child — and  as  they  looked 
it  stirred  in  its  sleep  and  nestled  closer;  an  expression  of 
contentment  and  peace  settled  upon  its  face  that  touched  the 
mother-heart ;  and  when  the  eyes  of  husband  and  wife  met 
again,  the  question  was  asked  and  answered. 

When  the  Boreas  had  journeyed  some  four  hundred  miles 
from  the  time  the  Hawkinses  joined  her,  a  long  rank  of 
steamboats  was  sighted,  packed  side  by  side  at  a  wharf  like 
ftardines  in  a  box,  and  above  and  beyond  them  rose  the  domes 
and  steeples  and  general  architectural  confusion  of  a  city — a 
city  with  an  imposing  umbrella  of  black  smoke  spread  over 
it.  This  was  St.  Louis.  The  children  of  the  Hawkins  fam- 
ily were  playing  about  the  hurricane  deck,  and  the  father  and 
mother  were  sitting  in  the  lee  of  the  pilot  house  essaying 
to  keep  order  and  not  greatly  grieved  that  they  were  not 
succeeding. 

"  They're  worth  all  the  trouble  they  are,  Nancy." 

"Yes,  and  more.  Si." 

"  I  believe  you  !  You  wouldn't  sell  one  of  them  at  a  good 
round  figure ! " 

"Not  for  all  the  money  in  the  bank.  Si." 

**My  own  sentiments  every  time.    It  is  true  we  are  not 
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rich — but  still  you  are  not  sorry — ^you  haven't  any  misgivings 
about  the  additions  ? " 

"  No.    God  will  provide." 

"Amen.  And  so  you  wouldn't  even  part  with  Clay  ?  Or 
Laura!" 

"Not  for  anything  in  the  world.  I  love  them  just  the 
same  as  I  love  my  own.  They  pet  me  and  spoil  me  even 
more  than  the  others  do,  I  think.  I  reckon  we'll  get  along, 
Si." 

"  Oh  yes,  it  will  all  come  out  right,  old  mother.  I  wouldn't 
be  afraid  to  adopt  a  thousand  children  if  I  wanted  to,  for 
there's  that  Tennessee  Land,  you  know — enough  to  make  an 
army  of  them  rich.  A  whole  army,  Nancy!  You  and  I 
will  never  see  the  day,  but  these  little  chaps  will.  Indeed 
they  will.  One  of  these  days  it  will  be  'the  rich  Miss  Emily 
Hawkins — and  the  wealthy  Miss  Laura  Van  Brunt  Hawkins 
— and  the  lion.  George  Washington  Hawkins,  millionaire — 
and  Gov.  Henry  Clay  Hawkins,  millionaire ! '  That  is  the 
way  the  world  will  word  it !  Don't  let's  ever  fret  about  the 
cliildren,  Nancy — never  in  the  world.  They're  all  right. 
Nancy,  there's  oceans  and  oceans  of  money  in  that  land — 
mark  my  words !  " 

The  children  had  stopped  playing,  for  the  moment,  and 
drawn  near  to  listen.     Hawkins  said : 

"  Washington,  my  boy,  what  will  you  do  when  you  get  to 
be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  father.  Sometimes  I  think  I'll  have  a 
balloon  and  go  up  in  the  air;  and  sometimes  I  think  I'll 
have  ever  so  many  books ;  and  sometimes  I  think  I'll  have 
ever  so  many  weather-cocks  and  water-wheels;  or  have  a 
machine  like  that  one  you  and  Colonel  Sellers  bought ;  and 
Bometimes  I  think  I'll  have — well,  somehow  I  don't  know — 
somehow  I  ain't  certain ;  maybe  I'll  get  a  steamboat  first." 

"  The  same  old  chap ! — always  just  a  little  bit  divided 
about  things. — And  what  will  you  do  when  you  get  to  be 
one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  world.  Clay  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.    My  mother — my  other  mother  that's 
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gone  away — she  always  told  me  to  work  along  and  not  be 
much  expecting  to  get  rich,  and  then  I  wouldn't  be  disap- 
pointed if  I  didn't  get  rich.  And  so  I  reckon  it's  better  for 
me  to  wait  till  I  get  rich,  and  then  by  that  time  maybe  I'll 
know  what  I'll  want — ^but  I  don't  now,  sir." 

"  Careful  old  head  ! — Governor  Henry  Clay  Hawkins  I — 
that's  what  you'll  be,  Clay,  one  of  these  days.  Wise  old 
head  I  weighty  old  head !  Go  on,  now,  and  play — all  of  you. 
It's  a  prime  lot,  Nancy,  as  the  Obedsto^vn  folk  say  about 
their  hogs." 

A  smaller  steamboat  received  the  Hawkinses  and  their  for- 
tunes, and  bore  them  a  hundred  and  thirty  miles  still  higher 
up  the  Mississippi,  and  landed  them  at  a  little  tumble-down 
village  on  the  Missouri  shore  in  the  twilight  of  a  mellow 
October  day. 

The  next  morning  they  harnessed  up  their  team  and  for 
two  days  they  wended  slowly  into  the  interior  through  almost 
roadless  and  uninhabited  forest  solitudes.  And  when  for  the 
last  time  they  pitched  their  tents,  metaphorically  speaking, 
it  was  at  the  goal  of  their  hopes,  their  new  home. 

By  the  muddy  roadside  stood  a  new  log  cabin,  one  story 
high — the  store ;  clustered  in  the  neighborhood  were  ten  or 
twelve  more  cabins,  some  new,  some  old. 

In  the  sad  light  of  the  departing  day  the  place  looked 
homeless  enough.  Two  or  three  coatless  young  men  sat  in 
front  of  the  store  on  a  dry-goods  box,  and  wliittled  it  with 
their  knives,  kicked  it  with  their  vast  boots,  and  shot  tobacco- 
juice  at  various  marks.  Several  ragged  negroes  leaned  com- 
fortably against  the  posts  of  the  awning  and  contemplated 
the  arrival  of  the  wayfarers  with  lazy  curiosity.  All  these 
people  presently  managed  to  drag  themselves  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Hawkins'  wagon,  and  there  they  took  up  permanent 
positions,  hands  in  pockets  and  resting  on  one  leg ;  and  thus 
anchored  they  proceeded  to  look  and  enjoy.  Yagrant  dogs 
came  wagging  around  and  making  inquiries  of  Hawkins's 
dog,  which  were  not  satisfactory  and  they  made  war  on  him 
in  concert.     This  would  have  interested  the  citizens   but  it 
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was  too  many  on  one  to  amount  to  anything  as  a  fight,  and 
RO  they  commanded  the  peace  and  the  foreign  dog  furled  his 
tail  and  took  sanctuary  under  the  wagon.  Slatternly  negro 
girls  and  women  slouched  along  with  pails  deftly  balanced 
on  their  heads,  and  joined  the  group  and  stared.  Little  half 
dressed  white  boys,  and  little  negro  boys  with  nothing  what- 
ever on  but  tow-Hnen  shirts  with  a  fine  southern  exposure, 
came  from  various  directions  and  stood  with  their  hands 
locked  together  behind  them  and  aided  in  the  inspection. 
The  rest  of  the  population  were  laying  down  their  employ- 
ments and  getting  ready  to  come,  when  a  man  burst  through 
the  assemblage  and  seized  the  new-comers  by  the  hands  in  a 
frenzy  of  welcome,  and  exclaimed — indeed  almost  shouted: 
"  Well  who  cotdd  have  believed  it !  Now  is  it  you  sure 
enough — turn  aroimd !  hold  up  your  heads !  I  want  to  look 
at  you  good  1  Well,  well,  well,  it  does  seem  most  too  good 
to  be  true,  I  declare !  Lord,  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  !  Does 
a  body's  whole  soul  good  to  look  at  you  I  Shake  hands 
again !  Keep  on  shaking  hands  1  Goodness  gracious  alive. 
What  tinll  my  wife  say  i — Oh  yes  indeed,  it's  so  ! — married 
only  last  week — ^lovely,  perfectly  lovely  creature,  the  noblest 
woman  that  ever — you'll  like  her,  Nancy  1  Like  her  ?  Lord 
bless  me  you'll  love  her — you'll  dote  on  her — you'll  bo 
twins !  Well,  well,  well,  let  me  look  at  you  again  I  Same 
old — why  bless  my  life  it  was  only  just  this  very  morning 
that  my  wife  says,  *  Colonel ' — she  will  call  me  Colonel  spite 
of  everything  I  can  do — she  says  '  Colonel,  something  tells 
me  somebody's  coming  I '  and  sure  enough  here  you  are,  the 
last  people  on  earth  a  body  could  have  expected.  Why  she'll 
think  she's  a  prophetess — and  hanged  if  I  don't  think  so 
too — and  you  know  there  ain't  any  country  but  what  a 
prophet's  an  honor  to,  as  the  proverb  says.  Lord  bless  me— 
and  here's  the  children,  too  I  Washington,  Emily,  don't  you 
know  me  ?  Come,  give  us  a  kiss.  Won't  I  fix  you^  though ! 
—ponies,  cows,  dogs,  everything  you  can  think  of  that'll 

delight  a  child's  heart — and .   Why  how's  this  ?    Little 

strangers  ?     Well  you  won't  be  any  strangers  here,  I  can  tell 
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JOB.  Bless  yonr  sonle  we'll  make  you  think  joo  never  waa 
ftt  home  before — 'deed  and  'deed  we  will,  /  can  tell  yon  I 
Come,  now,  bundle  right  along  with  me.  Yon  can't  glorify 
any  hearth  6tone  but  mine  in  this  camp,  yon  know — can't  eat 
anybody'fl  bread  but  mine — can't  do  anything  but  just  make 
yonrBelvea  perfectly  at  homo  and  comfortable,  and  spread 
youreelves  out  and  rest !  You  hear  me  !  Here — Jim,  Tom, 
Pete,  Jake,  fly  around  !  Take  that  team  to  my  place — put 
the  wagon  in  my  lot — put  the  horses  under  the  ehed,  and  get 
out  hay  and  oats  and  till  them  up !  Ain't  any  hay  and  oate? 
Well  get  some — have  it  charged  to  me — come,  Bpin  around, 
now!  Now,  Hawkins,  the  procession's  ready;  mark  time, 
by  the  left  flank,  /brward — march !  " 

And  the  Colonel  took  the  lead,  with  Laura  astride  his 
neck,  and  the  newly-inspired  and  very  grateful  immigrants 
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picked  up  their  tired  limbs  with  quite  a  spring  iu  them  and 
dropped  into  hiti  wake. 

Presently  they  were  ranged  about  an  old-time  fire-place 
whose  blazing  logs  sent  out  rather  an  unnecessary  amount  of 
heat,  but  that  was  no  matter — supper  was  needed,  and  to  have 
it,  it  had  to  be  cooked.    This  apartment  was  the  family  bed- 
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room,  parlor,  libraiy  and  kitchen,  all  in  one.     The  matronlj 
little  wife  of  the  Colonel  moved  hither  and  Ihitbar  and  in 


and  ont  with  her  pots  and  pans  in  her  liands,  happiness  in 
her  heart  and  a  world  uf  admiration  of  her  husband  in  her 
eyee.  And  when  at  last  she  had  spread  the  cloth  and  loaded 
it  with  hot  com  bread,  fried  chiekena,  bacon,  buttermilk, 
ooSee,  and  all  manner  of  country  Inxuriee,  Col.  Sellers  modi- 
fied his  harangue  and  for  a  moment  throttled  it  down  to  the 
orthodox  pitch  for  a  blessing,  and  then  instantly  burst  forth 
again  as  from  a  parenthesis  and  clattered  on  with  might  and 
main  till  every  stomach  in  the  party  was  laden  with  all  it 
could  carry.  And  when  the  new-comers  ascended  the  ladder 
to  their  comfortable  feather  beds  on  the  second  floor— to  wit, 
tbegsrret — Mrs.  Hawkins  was  obliged  to  say: 

**  Hang  the  fellow,  I  do  believe  he  has  gone  wilder  than 
erer,  but  still  a  body  can't  help  liking  him  if  they  would  — 
uul  what  ia  more,  they  don't  ever  want  to  try  when  the/  ue 
iuB  eyes  and  hear  him  talk." 

Within  a  week  or  two  the  Hawkinses  were  comfortably 
domiciled  in  a  new  log  house,  and  were  beginning  to  feel  at 
jiotne.     The  children   were  put  to  school;  at  least  it  was 
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what  passed  for  a  school  in  those  days :  a  place  where  tender 
young  humanity  devoted  itself  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day 
to  learning  incomprehensible  rubbish  by  heart  out  of  books 
and  reciting  it  by  rote,  like  parrots ;  so  that  a  finished  educa- 
tion consisted  simply  of  a  permanent  headache  and  the  abil- 
ity to  read  without  stopping  to  spell  the  words  or  take  breath. 
Hawkins  bought  out  the  village  store  for  a  song  and  proceeded 
to  reap  the  profits,  which  amounted  to  but  little  more  than 
another  song. 

The  wonderful  speculation  hinted  at  by  Col.  Sellers  in  his 
letter  turned  out  to  be  the  raising  of  mules  for  the  Southern 
market ;  and  really  it  promised  very  well.  The  young  stock 
cost  but  a  trifle,  the  rearing  but  another  trifle,  and  so  Haw- 
kins was  easily  persuaded  to  embark  his  slender  means  in  the 
enterprise  and  turn  over  the  keep  and  care  of  the  animals  to 
Sellers  and  Uncle  Dan'l. 

All  went  well.  Business  prospered  little  by  little.  Haw- 
kins even  built  a  new  house,  made  it  two  full  stories  high  and 
put  a  lightning  rod  on  it.  People  came  two  or  three  miles 
to  look  at  it.  But  they  knew  that  the  rod  attracted  the 
lightning,  and  so  they  gave  the  place  a  wide  berth  in  a  storm, 
for  they  were  familiar  with  marksmanship  and  doubted  if 
the  lightning  could  hit  that  small  stick  at  a  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  oftener  than  once  in  a  hundred  and  fifty  times. 
Hawkins  fitted  out  his  house  with  "  store  "  furniture  from 
St.  Louis,  and  the  fame  of  its  magnificence  went  abroad  in 
the  land.  Even  the  parlor  carpet  was  from  St.  Louis — though 
the  other  rooms  were  clothed  in  the  "  rag  "  carpeting  of  the 
country.  BLawkins  put  up  the  first  "  paling  "  fence  that  had 
ever  adorned  the  village;  and  he  did  not  stop  there,  but 
whitewashed  it.  His  oil-cloth  window-curtains  had  noble 
pictures  on  them  of  castles  such  as  had  never  been  seen  any- 
where in  the  world  but  on  window-curtains.  Hawkins 
enjoyed  the  admiration  these  prodigies  compelled,  but  he 
always  smiled  to  think  how  poor  and  cheap  they  were,  com- 
pared to  what  the  Hawkins  mansion  woald  display  in  a  future 
day  after  the  Tennessee  Land  should  have  bonie  its  minted 
fruit.     Even   Washington   observed,   once,   that   when    the 
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Tennessee  Land  was  sold  he  would  have  a  ''store"  carpet  in 
his  and  Clay's  room  like  the  one  in  the  parlor.  This  pleased 
Hawkins,  but  it  troubled  his  wife.  It  did  not  seem  wise,  to 
her,  to  put  one's  entire  earthly  trust  in  the  Tennessee  Land 
and  never  think  of  doing  any  work. 

Hawkins  took  a  weekly  Philadelphia  newspaper  and  a 
semi-weekly  St.  Louis  journal — almost  the  only  papers  that 
came  to  the  village,  though  Godey's  Lady's  Book  found  a 
good  market  there  and  was  regarded  as  the  perfection  of 
polite  literature  by  some  of  the  ablest  critics  in  the  place. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  explain  that  we  are  writing  of  a  by 
gone  age — some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  In  the  two 
newspapers  referred  to  lay  the  secret  of  Hawkins's  growing 
prosperity.  They  kept  him  informed  of  the  conditicjii  of  the 
crops  south  and  east,  and  thus  he  knew  which  articles  were 
likely  to  be  in  demand  and  which  articles  were  likely  to  be 
unsalable,  weeks  and  even  months  in  advance  of  the  simple 
folk  about  him.  As  the  months  went  by  he  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  wonderfully  lucky  man.  It  did  not  occur  to  the 
citizens  that  brains  wore  at  the  bottom  of  his  luck. 

His  title  of  "  Squire  "  came  into  vogue  again,  but  only  for 
a  season ;  for,  as  his  wealth  and  popularity  augmented,  that 
title,  by  imperceptible  stages,  grew  up  into  "  Judge ; "  indeed 
it  bade  fair  to  swell  into  "General"  bye  and  bye.  All 
strangers  of  consequence  who  visited  the  village  gravitated 
to  the  Hawkins  Mansion  and  became  guests  of  the  "  Judge." 

Hawkins  had  learned  to  like  the  people  of  his  section  very 
much.  They  were  uncouth  and  not  cultivated,  and  not  par- 
ticularly industrious;  but  they  were  honest  and  straight- 
forward, and  their  virtuous  ways  commanded  respect.  Their 
patriotism  was  strong,  their  pride  in  the  flag  was  of  the  old- 
fashioned  pattern,  their  love  of  country  amounted  to  idolatry. 
Whoever  dragged  the  national  honor  in  the  dirt  won  their 
deathless  hatred.  They  still  cursed  Benedict  Arnold  as  if  he 
were  a  personal  friend  who  had  broken  fJEUth  but  a  week 
gone  b/. 
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Mesa  ea  azheUshet 
WashkebemAtiziuUng, 

N&wuJ  beshegandAgox^ 
ManwAbegonig  edash 


"TTTE  skip  ten  years  and  this  history  finds  certain  changef 

▼  V     to  record. 

Judge  Hawkins  and  Col.  Sellers  have  made  and  lost  two 
or  three  moderate  fortunes  in  the  meantime  and  are  now 
pinched  by  poverty.  Sellers  has  two  pairs  of  twins  and  four 
extras.  In  Hawkins's  family  are  six  children  of  his  own  and 
two  adopted  ones.  From  time  to  time,  as  fortune  smiled, 
the  elder  children  got  the  benefit  of  it,  spending  the  lucky 
seasons  at  excellent  schools  in  St.  Louis  and  the  unlucky  ones 
at  home  in  the  chafing  discomfort  of  straightened  circum- 
stances. 

Neither  the  Hawkins  children  nor  the  world  that  knew 
them  ever  supposed  tliat  one  of  the  girls  was  of  alien  blood 
and  parentage.  Such  difference  as  existed  between  Laura 
and  Emily  is  not  uncommon  in  a  family.  The  girls  had 
grown  up  as  sisters,  and  they  were  both  too  young  at  the 
time  of  the  fearful  accident  on  the  Mississippi  to  know  that 
it  was  that  which  had  thrown  their  lives  together. 

And  yet  any  one  who  had  known  the  secret  of  Laura's 
birth  and  had  seen  her  during  these  passing  years,  say  at  the 
happy  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  would  have  fancied  that  h« 
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knew  the  reason  why  die  was  more  winBome  than  her  achoo) 
companion. 

Philoeopliers  dispnte  whether  it  is  the  promise  of  what  she 
ril!  be  in  the  careless  ecliool-girl,  that  makes  her  attractive, 
tbe  nadeveloped  maideiiliood,  or  the  mere  Datural,  carelesa 
Bweetoees  of  childhood.  If  Laura  at  twelve  was  hegitming 
to  be  a  beaat/,  the  thought  of  it  liail  never  entered  her  Iicad. 
No,  indeed.  Her  mind  mos  filled  with  more  imjtortant 
thoughts.  To  her  simple  school-girl  drese  she  was  beginning 
to  add  those  mysterious  little  adornments  of  ribbon-knots 
and  ear-rings,  which  were  the  subject  of  earnebt  coiisiiliiitioiui 
with  her  grown  friends. 

When  she  tripped  down  the  street  on  a  summer's  day  with 
Iter  dainty  hands  propped  into  the  ribbon -br^idered  pockets 


other  apron,  and  elbows  consequently  more  or  less  aVimbo 
vith  her  wide  L^bom  hat  flapping  down  and  hiding  her 
face  one  moment  and  blowing  straight  up  against  lier  fore- 
head the  next  and  making  its  revealment  of  fresh  younp 
beaatj ;  with  all  her  pretty  girlish  airs  and  graces  in  foil 
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plajy  and  that  sweet  ignorance  of  care  and  that  atmosphere 
of  innocence  and  purity  all  about  her  that  belong  to  her 
gracious  time  of  life,  indeed  she  was  a  vision  to  warm  the 
coldest  heart  and  bless  and  cheer  the  saddest. 

Willful,  generous,  forgiving,  imperious,  affectionate,  im- 
provident, bewitching,  in  short — was  Laura  at  this  period. 
Could  she  have  remained  there,  this  history  would  not  need 
to  be  written.  But  Laura  had  grown  to  be  almost  a  woman 
in  these  few  years,  to  the  end  of  which  we  have  now  come — 
years  which  had  seen  Judge  Hawkins  pass  through  so  many 
trials. 

When  the  judge's  first  bankruptcy  came  upon  him,  a 
homely  human  angel  intruded  upon  him  with  an  offer  of 
$1,500  for  the  Tennessee  Land.  Mrs.  Hawkins  said  take  it 
It  was  a  grievous  temptation,  but  the  judge  withstood  it. 
He  said  the  land  was  for  the  children — he  could  not  rob  them 
of  their  future  millions  for  so  paltry  a  sum.  When  the 
second  blight  fell  upon  him,  another  angel  appeared  and 
offered  $3,000  for  the  land.  He  was  in  such  deep  distress 
that  he  allowed  his  wife  to  persuade  him  to  let  the  papers  be 
drawn  ;  but  when  his  children  came  into  his  presence  in  their 
poor  apparel,  he  felt  like  a  traitor  and  refused  to  sign. 

But  now  he  was  down  again,  and  deeper  in  the  mire  than 
ever.  He  paced  the  floor  all  day,  he  scarcely  slept  at  night. 
He  blushed  even  to  acknowledge  it  to  himself,  but  treason 
was  in  his  mind — he  was  meditating,  at  last,  the  sale  of  the 
land.  Mrs.  Hawkins  stepped  into  the  room.  He  had  not 
spoken  a  word,  but  he  felt  as  guilty  as  if  she  had  caught  him 
in  some  shameful  act.     She  said : 

"  Si,  I  do  not  know  what  we  are  going  to  do.  The  chil- 
dren are  not  fit  to  be  seen,  their  clothes  are  in  such  a  state. 
But  there's  something  more  serious  still. — There  is  scarcely 
a  bite  in  the  house  to  eat.'' 

"  Why,  Nancy,  go  to  Johnson .'' 

"Johnson  indeed!  You  took  that  man's  part  when  he 
hadn't  a  friend  in  the  world,  and  you  built  him  up  and  made 
him  rioh.    And  heit's  the  result  of  it :    He  lives  in  onr  fine 
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boose,  and  ve  live  in  Iiis  miserable  log  cahin.  Be  hat  h--,^^ 
to  our  childreiL  thit  he  would  ntba  ibex  voo^dc't  ooa^ 
ftbout  his  jard  to  plav  with  hia  childiea, — ^vhich  I  an  l«ar; 
And  bear  easy  enuugli,  fur  theT*re  not  »  eon  we  wxot  to  »eto- 
date  with  much — bat  what  I  can't  htAr  with  auT  ^sScCie» 
at  all,  is  bis  telling  Fnukr  oar  bill  was  numing  f-n^T  ilA 
this  morning  wbeo  I  sent  him  for  e4KDe  meal — and  ibai  was 
all  he  8wd,  too — didn't  give  him  the  meal — ^nuiKd  <A  and 
went  to  talking  with  the  IlargraTe  girie  about  tome  snS  they 
wanted  to  cheapen." 

"  Nancy,  this  is  astonndiag ! " 

"  And  eo  it  is,  I  warrant  too.  Ftc  kept  stiU.  Si.  ae  long 
as  ever  I  could.  Tbings  have  been  getting  wi-rtr  a^J  worse. 
and  worse  and  woree,  every  tingle  day ;  I  dc-n't  g-j  oat  of 
the  bouse,  I  feel  so  down;  but  yoa  had  troohle  vuour^  an-J 
I  wouldn't  say  a  word — and  1  wouldn't  say  a  word  now,  ouly 
things  have  got  so  bad  that  I  dou't  know  what  to  do.  nor 
wliere  to  torn."  And  she  gave  way  and  put  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  cried. 

"Poor  child,  don't  grieve  so.  I  never  thought  that  of 
Johnson.     I  am  clear  at  my  wit's  end.     I  don't  know  what 


in  the  world  to  do.    Ifow  if  somebody  would  come  along 
and  offer  $3,000 — OL,  if  somebody  only  vtovid  come  along 
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and  offer  $3,000  for  that  Tennessee  Land " 

*' You'd  sell  it,  Si?"  said  Mrs.  Hawkins  excitedly. 

«  Try  rao  ! " 

Mrs.  Hawkins  was  out  of  the  room  in  a  moment.  Within 
a  minute  she  was  back  again  with  a  business-looking  stranger, 
whom  she  seated,  and  then  she  took  her  leave  again.  Haw- 
kins said  to  himself,  "How  can  a  man  ever  lose  faith? 
When  the  blackest  hour  comes,  Providence  always  comet 
with  it — ah,  this  is  the  very  timeliest  help  that  ever  poor 
harried  devil  had  ;  if  this  blessed  man  offers  but  a  thousand 
I'll  embrace  him  like  a  brother! " 

The  stranger  said : 

"  I  am  aware  that  you  own  75,000  acres  of  land  in  East 
Tennessee,  and  without  sacrificing  your  time,  I  will  come  to 
the  point  at  once.  I  am  agent  of  an  iron  manufacturing 
company,  and  they  empower  me  to  offer  you  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  that  land." 

Hawkins's  heart  bounded  within  him.  His  whole  frame 
was  racked  and  wrenched  with  fettered  hurrahs.  His  first 
impulse  was  to  shout — "  Done  1  and  God  bless  the  iron  com- 
pany, too  1 " 

But  a  something  flitted  through  his  mind,  and  his  opened 
lips  uttered  nothing.  The  enthusiasm  faded  away  from  his 
eyes,  and  the  look  of  a  man  who  is  thinking  took  its  place. 
Presently,  in  a  hesitating,  undecided  way,  he  said : 

"Well,  I — it  don't  seem  quite  enough.  That — that  is  a 
very  valuable  property — very  valuable.  It's  brim  full  of  iron 
ore,  sir — ^brim  full  of  it!  And  copper,  coal, — everything — 
everything  you  can  think  of !  Now,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll 
do.  I'll  reserve  everything  except  the  iron,  and  I'll  sell 
them  the  iron  property  for  $15,000  cash,  I  to  go  in  with 
them  and  own  an  undivided  interest  of  one-half  the  concern, 
— or  the  stock,  as  you  may  say.  I'm  out  of  business,  and 
I'd  just  as  soon  help  run  the  thing  as  not.  Now  how  does 
that  strike  you  ? " 

^'  Well,  I  am  only  an  agent  of  these  people,  who  are  friends 
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of  mine,  and  I  am  not  even  paid  for  mj  servioeB.  To  tell 
yon  the  truth,  I  have  tried  to  persuade  them  not  to  go  into 
the  thing;  and  I  have  come  square  out  with  their  offer, 
without  throwing  out  any  feelers — and  I  did  it  in  the  hope 
that  joa  would  refuse.  A  man  pretty  much  always  refuses 
another  man's  first  offer,  no  matter  what  it  is.  But  I  have 
performed  my  duty,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  telling  them 
what  you  say/' 

He  was  about  to  rise.    Hawkins  said, 

"  Wait  a  bit." 

Hawkins  thought  again.  And  the  substance  of  his  thought 
was:  " This  is  a  deep  man ;  this  is  a  very  deep  man ;  I  don't 
like  his  candor;  your  ostentatiously  candid  business  man's  a 
deep  fox — always  a  deep  fox ;  this  man's  that  iron  company 
himself — that's  what  A^  is ;  he  wants  that  property,  too ;  I 
am  not  so  blind  but  I  can  see  that ;  he  don't  want  the  com- 
pany  to  go  into  this  thing — O,  that's  very  good;  yes,  that's 
very  good  indeed — stuff  1  he'll  be  back  here  to-morrow,  sure, 
and  take  my  offer ;  take  it !  I'll  risk  anything  he  is  suffering 
to  take  it  now ;  here — I  must  mind  what  I'm  about.  What 
has  started  this  sudden  excitement  about  iron }  I  wonder 
what  is  in  the  wind  ?  just  as  sure  as  I'm  alive  this  moment, 
there's  something  tremendous  stirring  in  iron  speculation " 
[liere  Hawkins  got  up  and  began  to  pace  the  floor  with  ex- 
cited eyes  and  with  gesturing  hands] — ^^  something  enormous 
going  on  in  iron,  without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  and  here  I 
sit  mousing  in  the  dark  and  never  knowing  anything  about 
it ;  great  heaven,  what  an  escape  I've  made  I  this  underhanded 
mercenary  creature  might  have  taken  me  up— and  ruined  me  I 
but  I  ha/oe  escaped,  and  I  warrant  me  I'll  n6t  put  my  foot 
into — 

He  stopped  and  turned  toward  the  stranger,  saying : 

"  I  have  made  you  a  proposition, — ^you  have  not  accepted 
it,  and  I  desire  that  you  will  consider  that  I  have  made  none. 
At  the  same  time  my  conscience  will  not  allow  me  to — . 
Please  alter  the  figures  I  named  to  thirty  thousand  dolUn,  if 
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jou  will,  and  let  the  proposition  go  to  the  company — I  will 
(tick  to  it  if  it  breaks  my  heart  1 " 
The  Btiaiiger  looked  amused,  and  there  was  a  pret^  vtll 


defined  toach  of  BiirpnBe  in  his  expression,  too,  bat  Hawkins 
never  noticed  it.  Indeed  he  scarcely  noticed  anything  or 
knew  what  he  was  about-  The  man  left;  Hawkins  flung 
himself  into  a  chair ;  thought  a  few  moments,  then  glanced 
around,  looked  frightened,  sprang  to  the  door 

"Too  late — too  late!  He's  gone!  Fool  that  I  »m!^ 
always  a  fool  I  Thirty  thousand — aea  that  I  am !  Oh ,  why 
didn't  1  say  fifty  thousand ! " 

He  plunged  his  hands  into  liis  hair  and  leaned  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  and  fell  to  rocking  hirasolf  back  and  forth  in 
anguigh.     Mrs.  Hawkins  sprang  in,  beaming: 

"Well,  Si)" 

"Oh,  con-found  the  con-founded — coa-fowid  it,  Nanoy. 
I've  gone  and  done  it,  now  1 " 

"  Done  what,  Si,  for  mercy's  sake  I " 
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"  Done  everything !     JRuined  everything ! " 

"Tell  me,  tell  meyieU  me  I  Don't  keep  a  body  in  such 
suspense.  Didn't  he  buy,  after  alll  Didn't  he  make  an 
offer?" 

"Offer !     He  offered  $10,000  for  our  land,  and " 

"Thank  the  good  providence  from  the  very  bottom  of  my 
heart  of  hearts  I     What  sort  of  ruin  do  you  call  that.  Si  1 " 

"  Nancy,  do  you  suppose  I  listened  to  such  a  preposterous 
proposition  ?  No !  Thank  fortune  I'm  not  a  simpleton !  I 
saw  through  the  pretty  scheme  in  a  second.  It's  a  vast  iron 
speculation! — millions  upon  millions  in  it!  But  fool  as  I 
am  I  told  him  he  could  have  half  the  iron  property  for  thirty 
thousand — and  if  I  onlv  had  him  back  here  he  couldn't 
touch  it  for  a  cent  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  I " 

Mrs.  Hawkins  looked  up  white  and  despairing : 

"  You  threw  away  this  chance,  you  let  this  man  go,  and 
we  in  this  awful  trouble  ?  You  don't  mean  it,  you  cchiH 
mean  it ! " 

"  Throw  it  away  ?  Catch  me  at  it !  Why  woman,  do  you 
suppose  that  man  don't  know  what  he  is  about  ?  Bless  you, 
he'll  be  back  fast  enough  to-morrow." 

"Never,  never,  never.  He  never  will  come  back.  I  don't 
know  what  is  to  become  of  us.  I  don't  know  what  in  the 
world  is  to  become  of  us." 

A  shade  of  uneasiness  came  into  Hawkins's  face.  He 
said: 

"Why,  Nancy,  you — you  can't  believe  what  you  are 
saying." 

"  Believe  it,  indeed  ?  I  know  it.  Si.  And  I  know  that  we 
haven't  a  cent  in  the  world,  and  we've  sent  ten  thousand 
dollars  a-begging." 

"Nancy,  you  frighten  me.  Now  could  that  man — is  it 
possible  that  I — ^hanged  if  I  don't  believe  I  have  missed  a 
chance !  Don't  grieve,  Nancy,  don't  grieve.  I'll  go  right 
after  him.  I'll  take— I'll  take— what  a  fool  I  am !— I'll  take 
anything  he'll  give ! " 

The  next  instant  he  left  the  house  on  a  run.     But  the  man 
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was  no  longer  in  the  town.  Nobody  knew  where  he 
belonged  or  whither  he  had  gone.  Hawkins  came  slowly 
back,  watching  wistfully  but  hopelessly  for  the  stranger,  and 
lowering  his  price  steadily  with  his  sinking  heart.  And 
when  his  foot  finally  pressed  his  own  threshold,  the  value  he 
held  the  entire  Tennessee  property  at  was  five  hundred 
dollars — ^two  hundred  down  and  the  rest  in  three  equal  an- 
nual payments,  without  interest. 

There  was  a  sad  gathering  at  the  Hawkins  fireside  the  next 
night.  All  the  children  were  present  but  Clay.  Mr.  Haw- 
kins said : 

"Washington,  we  seem  to  be  hopelessly  fallen,  hopelessly 
involved.  I  am  ready  to  give  up.  1  do  not  know  where  to 
turn — I  never  have  been  down  so  low  before,  I  never  have 
seen  things  so  dismal.  There  are  many  mouths  to  feed ; 
Clay  is  at  work ;  we  must  lose  you,  also,  for  a  little  while, 
my  boy.     But  it  will  not  be  long — the  Tennessee  land '' 

He  stopped,  and  was  conscious  of  a  blush.  There  was 
•ilence  for  a  moment,  and  then  Washington — now  a  lank, 
dreamy-eyed  stripling  between  twenty-two  and  twenty-three 
years  of  age — ^said : 

"  If  Col.  Sellers  would  come  for  me,  I  would  go  and  stay 
with  him  a  while,  till  the  Tennessee  land  is  sold.  He  has 
often  wanted  me  to  come,  ever  since  he  moved  to  Hawk- 
eye.'^ 

"Pm  afraid  he  can't  well  come  for  you,  Washington. 
From  what  I  can  hear — not  from  him  of  course,  but  from 
others — he  is  not  far  from  as  bad  off  as  we  are — and  his  fam- 
ily is  as  large,  too.  He  might  fiud  something  for  you  to  do, 
maybe,  but  you'd  better  try  to  get  to  him  yourself,  Wash- 
ington—it's only  thirty  miles." 

"  But  how  can  I,  father  ?     There's  no  stage  or  anything." 

"  And  if  there  were,  stages  require  money.     A  stage  goes 
from  Swansea,  five  miles  from  here.     But  it  would  be  cheaper 
to  walk." 
,    ^  Father,  they  must  know  you  there,  and  no  doubt  they 
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wonld  credit  jou  in  a  moment,  for  a  little  stage  ride  like 
that.     CJouldn't  jon  write  and  ask  them  ? " 

"  Couldn't  youj  Washington — seeing  it's  you  that  wants 
the  ride  I  And  what  do  you  think  you'll  do,  Washington, 
when  you  get  to  Hawkeye?  Finish  your  inventiou  for 
making  window-glass  opaque  ? " 

"  No,  sir,  I  have  given  that  up.  1  almost  knew  1  could  do 
it,  but  it  was  so  tedious  and  troublesome  1  quit  it." 

"  I  was  afraid  of  it,  my  boy.  Then  I  suppose  you'll  finish 
your  plan  of  coloring  hen^s  eggs  by  feeding  a  peculiar  diet 
to  the  hen  ? " 

"  No,  sir.  I  believe  I  have  found  out  the  stuff  that  will 
do  it^  but  it  kills  the  hen ;  so  I  have  dropped  that  for  the 
present,  though  I  can  t^ke  it  up  again  some  day  when  I  learn 
how  to  manage  the  mixture  better." 

"  Well,  what  liave  you  got  on  hand — anything  ? " 

"Yes,  sir,  three  or  four  things.  I  think  they  are  all  good 
and  can  all  be  done,  but  they  are  tiresome,  and  besides  they 
require  money.     But  as  soon  as  the  land  is  sold = — " 

"Emily,  were  you  about  to  say  something?"  said  Haw- 
kins. 

"Yes,  sir.  If  you  are  willing,  I  will  go  to  St.  Louis. 
That  will  make  another  mouth  less  to  feed.  Mrs.  Buckner 
has  always  wanted  me  to  come." 

"  But  the  money,  child  ? " 

"  Why  I  think  she  would  send  it,  if  you  would  write  her 
— ^and  I  know  she  would  wait  for  her  pay  till " 

"  Come,  Laura,  let's  hear  from  you,  my  girl." 

Emily  and  Laura  were  about  the  same  age — between  sev- 
enteen and  eighteen.  Emily  was  fair  and  pretty,  girlish  and 
diflSdent — ^blue  eyes  and  light  hair.  Laura  Lad  a  proud  bear- 
ing and  a  somewhat  mature  look;  she  had  fine,  clean-cut 
features,  her  complexion  was  pure  white  and  contrasted 
vividly  with  her  black  hair  and  eyes ;  she  was  not  what  one 
calls  pretty — she  was  beautiful.     She  said  : 

"I  will  go  to  St.  Ix)ui8,  too,  sir.  I  will  find  a  way  to  get 
there.     I  will  make  a  way.     And  I  will  find  a  way  to  help 
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myself  along,  and  do  wliat  I  can  to  help  the  rest,  tuo." 

She  (-poke  it  like  a  princess.  Mrs.  Hawkins  smiled  proud- 
ly and  kissed  lier,  saying  in  a  tone  of  f oud  reproof : 

"  So  one  of  my  girls  is  going  to  turn  out  and  work  for  her 
living !  It's  like  your  pluck  and  spirit,  child,  but  we  will 
hope  that  we  haven't  got  quite  down  to  that,  yet." 

Tlie  girl's  eyes  beamed  affection  under  her  mother's  caress. 
Then  she  straightened  np,  folded  her  white  bands  in  her  lap 


and  became  a  splendid  ice-berg.  Clay's  dog  pnt  up  his 
brown  nose  for  a  little  attention,  and  got  it.  lie  retired 
under  the  table  with  an  apologetic  yelp,  which  did  not  affect 
tbe  iceberg. 

Judge  Hawkins  had  written  and  asked  Clay  to  return  home 
and  consult  with  bim  upon  family  affairs.  He  arrived  the 
evening  after  this  conversation,  and  tbe  whole  household 
gave  hira  a  rapturous  welsotne.  He  brought  sadly  needed 
help  with  him,  consisting  of  the  savings  of  a  year  and  a  half 
of  work — nearly  two  hundred  dollars  in  money. 
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It  was  a  ray  of  sunshine  which  (to  this  easj  household)  was 
the  earnest  of  a  clearing  sky. 

Bright  and  early  in  the  morning  the  family  were  astir,  and 
all  were  busy  preparing  Washington  for  his  journey — at  least 
all  but  Washington  himself,  who  sat  apart,  steeped  in  a  rev- 
erie. When  the  time  for  his  departure  came,  it  was  easy  to 
see  how  fondly  all  loved  him  and  how  hard  it  was  to  let  him 
go,  notwithstanding  they  had  often  seen  him  go  before,  in  his 
St.  Louis  schooling  days.  In  the  most  matter-of-course  way 
they  had  borne  the  burden  of  getting  him  ready  for  his  trip, 
never  seeming  to  think  of  his  helping  in  the  matter ;  in  the 
same  matter-of-course  way  Clay  had  hired  a  horse  and  cart ; 
and  now  that  the  good-byes  were  ended  he  bundled  Wash- 
ington's baggage  in  and  drove  away  with  the  exile. 

At  Swansea  Clay  paid  his  stage  fare,  stowed  him  away  in 
the  vehicle,  and  saw  him  off.  Then  he  returned  home  and 
reported  progress,  like  a  committee  of  the  whole. 

Clay  remained  at  home  several  days.  He  held  many  con- 
sultations with  his  mother  upon  the  financial  condition  of 
the  family,  and  talked  once  with  his  father  upon  the  same 
subject,  but  only  once.  He  found  a  change  in  that  quarter 
which  was  distressing ;  years  of  fluctuating  fortune  had  done 
their  work ;  each  reverse  had  weakened  the  father's  spirit 
and  impaired  his  energies;  his  last  misfortune  seemed  to 
have  left  hope  and  ambition  dead  within  him ;  he  had  no 
projects,  formed  no  plans — evidently  he  was  a  vanquished 
man.  He  looked  worn  and  tired.  He  inquired  into  Clay's 
affairs  and  prospects,  and  when  he  found  that  Clay  was  doing 
pretty  well  and  was  Ukely  to  do  still  better,  it  was  plain  that 
he  resigned  himself  with  easy  facility  to  look  to  the  son  for 
a  support;  and  he  said,  "Keep  yourself  informed  of  poor 
Washington's  condition  and  movements,  and  help  him  along 
all  you  can.  Clay." 

The  younger  children,  also,  seemed  relieved  of  all  fears 
and  distresses,  and  very  ready  and  willing  to  look  to  Clay  for 
a  livelihood.  Within  three  days  a  general  tranquility  and 
satisfaction  reigned  in  the  household.     Clay's  hundred  and 
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eighty  or  Dinety  dollars  bad  worked  a  wonder.  Tlie  family 
were  as  coBtented,  now,  and  as  free  from  care  as  they  could 
have  been  with  a  fortune.  It  was  well  that  Mrs.  Hawkins 
held  the  purse — otherwise  the  treasure  would  bare  lasted  but 
a  very  little  while. 

It  took  but  a  trifle  to  pay  Hiiwhins's  outstanding  obliga- 
tions, for  be  bad  always  had  a  horror  of  debt. 

When  Clay  bade  bis  home  good-bye  and  set  out  to  rettim 
to  the  field  of  his  labors,  he  was  conscious  that  henceforth  he 
WHB  to  have  his  father's  family  on  liis  bands  as  pensioners; 
but  be  did  not  allow  himself  to  chafe  at  the  thought,  for  be 
reasoned  that  hie  father  had  dealt  by  hiui  with  a  free  band 
and  a  loving  one  all  his  life,  and  now  that  hard  fortune  bad 
broken  his  spirit  it  ought  to  be  a  pleasure,  not  a  pain,  to  work 
for  liim.  The  younger  children  were  bom  and  educated 
dependents.  They  had  never  been  taught  to  do  anything 
for  themselves,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  to  make 
an  attempt  now. 

The  girls  would  not  have  been  permitted  to  work  for  a 
living  under  any  circnmatances  whatever.  It  was  a  soatbem 
family,  and  of  good  blood ;  and  for  any  person  except  Laura, 
either  within  or  without  the  household  to  have  suggested 
such  an  idea  would  have  brought  upon  the  suggester  the  ens- 
picion  of  being  a  lunatic        , 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Ftti,  Peeuma  I  irhen  she's  ran  and  gone 
And  fled,  and  dead,  then  will  I  fetch  her  again 
With  aqua  ritSB,  oat  of  an  old  hogshead  I 
While  there  are  lees  of  wine,  or  dregs  of  beer, 
ril  nerer  want  her  1  Coin  her  out  of  cobwebtf, 
Dust,  but  ril  hare  her !  raise  wool  upon  egg-shells, 
Sir,  and  make  grass  grow  out  of  marrow-bones, 
To  make  her  comet 

B.  Jomoii, 

BEARING  Washington  Hawkins  and  his  fortunes,  the 
stage-coach  tore  out  of  Swansea  at  a  fearful  gait,  with 
horn  tooting  gaily  and  half  the  town  admiring  from  doors 
and  windows.  But  it  did  not  tear  any  more  after  it  got  to 
the  outskirts;  it  dragged  along  stupidly  enough,  then — 
till  it  came  in  sight  of  the  next  hamlet ;  and  then  the  bugle 
tooted  gaily  again  and  again  the  vehicle  went  tearing  by  the 
houses.  This  sort  of  conduct  marked  every  entry  to  a 
station  and  every  exit  from  it ;  and  so  in  th6se  days  children 
grew  up  with  the  idea  that  stage-coaches  always  tore  and 
always  tooted ;  but  they  also  grew  up  with  the  idea  that 
pirates  went  into  action  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  carrying  the 
black  flag  in  one  hand  and  pistolling  people  with  the  other, 
merely  because  they  were  so  represented  in  the  pictures — 
but  these  illusions  vanished  when  later  years  brought  their 
disendianting  wisdom.  They  learned  then  that  the  stage- 
coach is  but  a  poor,  plodding,  vulgar  thing  in  the  solitudes 
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of  the  highway ;  and  that  the  pirate  is  only  a  Beedy,  tinfan* 
tastic  "  rough,"  when  he  is  out  of  the  pictures. 

Toward  evening,  the  stage-coach  came  thundering  into 
Hawkey e  with  a  perfectly  triumphant  ostentation — which 
was  natural  and  proper,  for  Hawkeye  was  a  pretty  large 
town  for  interior  Missouri.  Washington,  very  stiff  and  tired 
and  hungry,  climbed  out,  and  wondered  how  ho  was  to  pro- 
ceed now.  But  his  difficulty  was  quickly  solved.  Col.  Sel- 
lers came  down  the  street  on  a  run  and  arrived  panting  for 
breatli.     He  said : 

"Lord  bless  you — I'm  glad  to  see  yon,  AVasliington — per- 
fectly delighted  to  see  you,  my  boy !  I  got  your  message. 
Been  on  the  look-out  for  you.  Heard  the  stage  horn,  but 
had  a  party  I  couldn't  shake  off — man  that's  got  an  enormous 
thing  on  hand — wants  me  to  put  some  capital  into  it — and  I 
tell  you,  my  boy,  I  could  do  worse,  1  could  do  a  deal  worse. 
Ko,  now,  let  that  luggage  alone ;  I'll  fix  that.  Here,  Jerry, 
got  anything  to  do?  All  right — shoulder  this  plunder  and 
follow  me.  Come  along,  AVasliington.  Lord  I'm  glad  to  see 
you !  Wife  and  the  children  are  just  perishing  to  look  at 
you.  Bless  you,  they  won't  know  you,  you've  grown  so. 
Folks  all  well,  I  suppose  ?  That's  good — glad  to  hear  that 
We're  always  going  to  run  down  and  see  them,  but  I'm  into 
so  many  operations,  and  they're  not  things  a  man  feels  like 
trusting  to  other  people,  and  so  somehow  we  keep  putting  it 
off.  Fortunes  in  them  !  Good  gracious,  it's  the  country  to 
pile  up  wealth  in !  Here  we  are — here's  where  the  Sellers 
dynasty  hangs  out.  Dump  it  on  the  door-step,  Jerry — the 
blackest  niggro  in  the  State,  Washington,  but  got  a  good 
heart — mighty  likely  boy,  is  Jerry.  And  now  I  suppose 
you've  got  to  have  ten  cents,  Jerry.  That's  all  right — when 
a  man  works  for  me — when  a  man — in  the  other  pocket,  1 
reckon — when  a  man — why,  where  the  mischief  is  that  port- 
monnaie! — when  a — well  now  that's  odd — Oh,  now  I  re^ 
member,  must  have  left  it  at  the  bank;  and  b'Georg©  I've 
left  my  check-book,  too— Polly  says  I  ought  to  have  a  nurse 
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— ^vell,  no  matter.     Let  me  have  a  dime,  Washington,  if 
jou'to  got — ah,  thanks.    Now  dear  ont,  Jerrj^,  your  com- 


plexion has  brought  on  the  twilight  half  an  hour  ahead  of 
time.  Pretty  fsir  joke — pretty  fair.  Here  lie  is,  Polly  I 
Washington's  come,  children  I — come  now,  don't  eat  him  up 
— finish  him  in  tlie  house.  Welcome,  my  boy,  to  a  maneion 
that  is  proud  to  shelter  the  son  of  the  beet  man  that  walks  on 
the  ground.  Si  Hawkins  has  been  a  good  friend  to  ine,  and 
I  believe  I  can  say  that  whenever  I've  had  a  chance  to  put 
him  into  a  good  thing  I've  done  it,  and  done  it  pretty  cheer- 
fully, too.  I  put  him  into  tliat  sugar  speculation — what  a 
grand  thing  that  was,  if  we  hadn't  held  on  too  long ! " 

Trne  enough,*  but  holding  on  too  long  had  utterly  ruined 
both  of  them ;  and  tite  saddest  part  of  it  was,  that  they  never 
had  had  so  much  money  to  lose  before,  for  Bellers's  sale  of 
tlieir  mule  crop  that  year  in  New  Orleans  had  been  a  great 
tiuancial  encceBS.    If  he  had  kept  out  of  sugar  and  gone  back 
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home  contept  to  stick  to  moles  it  would  have  been  a  happy 
wisdom.  As  it  was,  he  managed  to  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone — that  is  to  say,  he  killed  the  sugar  speculation  by  hold- 
ing for  high  rates  till  he  had  to  sell  at  the  bottom  figure,  and 
that  calamity  killed  the  mule  that  laid  the  golden  egg — which 
is  but  a  figurative  expression  and  will  be  so  understood. 
Sellers  had  returned  home  cheerful  but  empty-handed,  and 
the  mule  business  lapsed  into  other  hands.  The  sale  of  the 
Hawkins  property  by  the  Sheriff  had  followed,  and  the  Haw- 
kins hearts  been  torn  to  see  Uncle  DanU  and  his  wife  pass 
from  the  auction-block  into  the  hands  of  a  negro  trader  and 
depart  for  the  remote  South  to  be  seen  no  more  by  the 
family.  It  had  seemed  like  seeing  their  own  flesh  and  blood 
sold  into  banishment. 

Washington  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  Sellers  mansion. 
It  was  a  two-story-and-a-half  brick,  and  much  more  stylish 
than  any  of  its  neighbors.  He  was  borne  to  the  famUy  sit- 
ting room  in  triumph  by  the  swarm  of  little  Sellerses,  the 
parents  following  with  their  arms  about  each  other's  waists. 

The  whole  family  were  poorly  and  cheaply  dressed  ;  and 
the  clothing,  although  neat  and  clean,  showed  many  evi- 
dences of  having  seen  long  service.  The  Colonel's  "stovepipe" 
hat  was  napless  and  shiny  with  much  polishing,  but  never- 
theless it  had  an  almost  convincing  expressiim  about  it  of 
having  been  just  purchased  new.  The  rest  of  his  clothing 
was  napless  and  shiny,  too,  but  it  had  the  air  of  being 
entirely  satisfied  with  itself  and  blnndly  sorry  for  other  peo- 
ple's clothes.  It  was  growing  rather  dark  in  the  house,  and 
the  evening  air  was  chilly,  too.     Sellers  said  : 

"Lay  off  your  overcoat,  Washington,  and  draw  up  to  the 
stove  and  make  yourself  at  home — just  consider  yourself 
under  your  own  shingles  my  boy — I'll  have  a  fire  going,  in  a 
jiffy.  Light  the  lamp,  Polly,  dear,  and  let's  have  things 
cheerful — just  as  glad  to  see  you,  Washington,  as  if  you'd 
been  lost  a  century  and  we'd  found  you  again  !  " 

By  this  time  the  Colonel  was  conveying  a  lighted  match 
into  a  poor  little  stove.  Then  he  propped  the  stove  door  to 
^ts  place  by  leaning  the  poker  against  it,  for  the  hinges  had 
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retired  from  business.  This  door  framed  a  small  square  of 
igiDglass,  which  now  warmed  up  with  a  faint  glow.  Mrs. 
Sellers  lit  a  cheap,  showy  lamp,  which  dissipated  a  good  deal 
of  the  gloom,  and  then  everybody  gathered  into  the  Ughtand 
took  the  stove  into  close  companionship. 

The  children  climbed  all  over  Sellers,  fondled  him,  petted 
him,  and  were  lavishly  petted  in  return.  Out  from  this  tug- 
ging, laughing,  chattering  disguise  of  legs  and  anus  and 
Uttle  faces,  the  Colonel's  voice  worked  its  way  and  his  tire- 
less tongue  ran  blithely  on  without  interruption;  and  the 
purring  little  wife,  diligent  with  her  knitting,  sat  near  at 
hand  and  looked  happy  and  proud  and  grateful;  and  she 
listened  as  one  who  listens  to  oracles  and  gospels  and  witose 
grateful  soul  is  being  refreshed  with  the  bread  of  life.  Bye 
and  bye  the  children  quieted  down  to  listen ;  clustered  about 
their  father,  and  resting  their  elbows  on  his  legs,  they  hung 
apon  his  words  as  if  he  were  uttering  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

A  dreary  old  hair-cloth  sofa  against  the  wall ;  a  few  dam- 
aged chairs ;  the  small  table  the  lamp  stood  on ;  the  crippled 
stove — these  things  constituted  the  furniture  of  the  room. 
There  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor ;  on  the  wall  were  occasion- 
al square-shaped  interruptions  of  the  general  tint  of  the  plas- 
ter which  betrayed  that  there  used  to  be  pictures  in  the  house 
— but  there  were  none  now.  There  were  no  mantel  orna- 
ments, imless  one  might  bring  himself  to  regard  as  an  orna- 
ment a  clock  which  never  came  within  fifteen  strokes  of 
striking  the  right  time,  and  whose  hands  always  hitched 
together  at  twenty-two  minutes  past  anything  and  traveled 
in  company  the  rest  of  the  way  home. 

"Remarkable  clock !"  said  Sellers,  and  got  up  and  wound 
it.  "I've  been  offered — well,  I  wouldn't  expect  you  to 
believe  what  I've  been  offered  for  that  clock.  Old  Gov, 
Hager  never  sees  me  but  he  says,  *Come,  now.  Colonel,  name 
your  price — I  rrnist  have  that  clock ! '     But  my  goodness  I'd 

as  soon  think  of  selling  my  wife.     As  I  was  saying  to 

silence  in  the  court,  now,  she's  begun  to  strike !  You  can't 
talk  against  her — you  have  to  just  be  patient  and  hold  up  till 
•he's  said  her  say.    Ah — well,  as  I  was  saying,  when — ahe^B 
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beginning  again  1  Nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-one,  twenty- 
two,  twen ^ah,  that's  all. — Yes,  as  I  was  saying  to  old 

Judge ^go  it,  old  girl,  don't  mind  me. — Now  how  is  that? 

—isn't  that  a  good,  spirited  tone  >  She  can  wake  the  dead  1 
Sleep  ?•  Why  you  might  as  well  try  to  sleep  in  a  thunder- 
factory.  Now  just  listen  at  that.  She'll  strike  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  now,  without  stopping, — ^you'll  see.  There  ain't 
another  clock  like  that  in  Christendom." 

Washington  hoped  that  this  might  be  true,  for  the  din  was 
distracting — though  the  family,  one  and  all,  seemed  filled 
with  joy;  and  the  more  the  clock  "buckled  down  to  her 
work "  as  the  Colonel  expressed  it,  and  the  more  insupport- 
able the  clatter  became,  the  more  enchanted  they  all  appeared 
to  be.  When  there  was  silence,  Mrs  Sellers  lifted  upon  Wash* 
ington  a  face  that  beamed  with  a  childlike  pride,  and  said : 

"  It  belonged,  to  his  grandmother." 

The  look  and  the  tone  were  a  plain  call  for  admiring  sur* 
prise,  and  therefore  Washington  said — (it  was  the  only  thing 
that  offered  itself  at  the  moment ;) 

"  Indeed ! " 

"Yes,  it  did,  didn't  it  father!"  exclaimed  one  of  th* 
twins.  "  She  was  my  great-grandmother — and  George's  too ; 
wasn't  she,  father !  You  never  saw  her,  but  Sis  has  seen  her, 
when  Sis  was  a  baby — didn't  you,  Sis!  Sis  has  seen  her 
most  a 'hundred  times.  She  was  awful  deef — she's  dead, 
now.     Ain't  she,  father ! " 

All  the  children  chimed  in,  now,  with  one  general  Babel 
of  information  about  deceased — nobody  offering  to  read  the 
riot  act  or  seeming  to  discountenance  the  insurrection  or  dis- 
approve of  it  in  any  way — ^but  the  head  twin  drowned  all  the 
turmoil  and  held  his  own  against  the  field : 

"  It's  our  clock,  now — and  it's  got  wheels  inside  of  it,  and 
a  thing  that  flutters  every  time  she  strikes — don't  it,  father  I 
Great-grandmother  died  before  hardly  any  of  us  was  bom — 
she  was  an  Old-School  Baptist  and  bad  warts  all  over  her — 
you  ask  father  if  she  didn't.  She  had  an  Mncle  once  that  was 
bald-headed  and  used  to  have  fits ;  he  wasn't  ov,r  uncle,  I 
don't  know  what  he  was  to  ns — some  kin  or  another  I  reckon 
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— ^father'B  Been  him  a  thousand  times — hain't  you,  father  1 
We  UBed  to  have  a  calf  that  et  apples  and  just  chawed  np 
disbrags  like  nothing,  and  if  you  stay  here  you'll  see  lots  of 
fanerale — won't  lie,  Sis!     Did  yon  ever  see  a  house  afire  1 

/  have !     Once  me  and  Jim  Terry " 

But  Sellers  began  to  speak  now,  and  the  storm  ceased.  He 
began  to  tell  about  an  enormous  speculation  he  was  thinking 
of  embarking  some  capital  in—  a  speculation  which  some  Lon- 
don bankers  had  been  over  to  consult  with  him  about — and 
60OQ  he  was  building  glittenng  pyramids  of  coin,  and  Wash- 
ington was  presently  growing  opulent  under  the  magic  of  his 
eloquence.  But  at  the  same  time  Washington  was  not  able 
to  ignoi-e  the  cold  entirely.  lie  was  nearly  as  close  to  the 
etove  as  lie  could  get,  and  yet  lie  could  not  persuade  liiniself 
that  he  felt  the  sliglitest  heat,  notwithstanding  the  isinglass 
door  was  still  gently  aud  serenely  glowing,     lie  tried  to  get 


a  trifle  closer  to  the  stove;  and  the  consequence  was,  he 
tripped  the  supporting  poker  and  the  stove-door  tum- 
Ued  to  the  floor.  And  then  there  was  a  revelation — there 
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was  nothing  in  the  stove  but  a  h'ghted  tallow-candle! 
'  The  poor  youth  blushed  and  felt  as  if  he  must  die  with 
shame.  But  the  Colonel  was  only  disconcerted  for  a  moment 
— he  straightway  found  his  voice  again : 

"  A  little  idea  of  my  own,  Washington — one  of  the  great- 
est things  in  the  world !  You  must  write  and  tell  your  father 
about  it— don't  forget  that,  now.  I  have  been  reading  up 
some  European  Scientific  reports — friend  of  mine,  Count  Fu- 
gier,  sent  them  to  me — sends  me  all  sorts  of  things  from 
Paris — he  thinks  the  world  of  me,  Fugier  does.  Well,  I  saw 
that  the  Academy  of  France  had  been  testing  the  properties 
:>i  heat,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  non- 
conductor or  something  like  that,  and  of  course  its  influence 
must  necessarily  be  deadly  in  nen^ous  organizations  with  ex- 
citable temperaments,  especially  where  there  is  any  tendency 
toward  rheumatic  aflections*  Bless  you  I  saw  in  a  moment 
what  was  the  matter  with  us,  and  says  I,  out  goes  your  fires ! 
— no  more  slow  torture  and  certain  death  for  me,  sir.  What 
you  want  is  the  appearance  of  heat,  not  the  heat  itself — that's 
the  idea.  Well  how  to  do  it  was  the  next  thing.  I  just  put 
my  head  to  work,  pegged  away  a  couple  of  days,  and  here 
you  are !  Rheumatism  ?  Why  a  man  can't  any  more  start 
a  case  of  rheumatism  in  this  house  than  he  can  shake  an 
opinion  out  of  a  mummy  !  Stove  with  a  candle  in  it  and  a 
transparent  door — that's  it — it  has  been  the  salvation  of  this 
family.  Don't  you  fail  to  write  your  father  about  it,  Wash- 
ington. And  tell  him  the  idea  is  mine — I'm  no  more  con- 
ceited than  most  people,  I  reckon,  but  you  know  it  is  human 
nature  for  a  man  to  want  credit  for  a  thing  like  that." 

Washington  said  with  his  blue  lips  that  he  would,  but  he 
said  in  his  secret  heart  that  he  would  promote  no  such  in- 
iquity. He  tried  to  believe  in  the  healthfulness  of  the  in- 
vention, and  succeeded  tolerably  well ;  but  after  all  he  could 
not  feel  that  good  health  in  a  frozen  body  was  any  real  im- 
provement on  the  rheumatism. 


CHAPTER  VnL 

-»Whan  ^3  borde  U  thyane,  as  of  seruyie, 

Nought  replenesshed  with  grete  diueraite 

Of  mete  k  drinke,  good  chere  may  then  suffiid 

With  honest  talkjmg— — 

77u  Book  of  CurUtye, 

Mammon.    Coroe  on,  sir.     Now,  you  set  your  foot  on  short 
In  Novo  Orbe  ;  here's  the  rich  Peru  : 
And  there  within,  sir,  arc  the  golden  minei, 
Great  Solomon's  Ophir ! B.  Jonson, 

THE  supper  at  Col.  Sellers's  was  not  sumptuous,  in  the 
beginning,  hut  it  improved  on  acquaintance.  That  is  to 
say,  that  what  Washington  regarded  at  first  sight  as  mere 
lowly  potatoes,  presently  became  awe-inspiring  agricultural 
productioi^  that  had  been  reared  in  some  ducal  garden 
beyond  the  sea,  under  the  sacred  eye  of  the  duke  himself, 
who  had  sent  them  to  Sellers;  the  bread  was  from  corn 
which  could  be  grown  in  only  one  favored  locality  in  the 
earth  and  only  a  favored  few  could  get  it ;  the  Eio  coftee, 
which  at  first  seemed  execrable  to  the  taste,  took  to  itself  an 
improved  flavor  when  Washington  was  told  to  drink  it  slowly 
and  not  hurry  what  should  be  a  lingering  luxury  in  order  to 
be  fully  appreciated — it  was  from  the  private  stores  of  a 
Brazilian  nobleman  with  an  unrememberable  name.  The 
Colonel's  tongue  was  a  magician's  wand  that  turned  dried 
apples  into  figs  and  water  into  wine  as  easily  as  it  could  change 
a  hovel  into  a  palace  and  present  poverty  into  imminent 
future  riches. 

Washington  slept  in  a  cold  bed  in  a  carpetless  room  and 
woke  up  in  a  palace  in  the  morning ;  at  least  the  palace  lin- 
gered during  the  moment  that  he  was  rubbing  his  eyes  and 

getting  his  bearings — ^and  then  it  disappeared  and  he  recog- 
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nized  that  the  Colouel's  inspiring  talk  had  been  inflaendng 
his  dreams.  Fatigue  had  made  him  sleep  late;  when  he 
entered  the  sitting  room  he  noticed  that  the  old  hair-cloth 
sofa  was  absent ;  when  he  sat  down  to  breakfast  the  Colonel 
tossed  six  or  seven  dollars  in  bills  on  the  table,  counted  them 
over,  said  he  was  a  little  short  and  must  call  upon  his  banker ; 
then  returned  the  bills  to  his  wallet  with  the  indifferent  air 
of  a  man  who  is  used  to  money.  The  breakfast  was  not  an 
improvement  upon  the  supper,  but  the  Colonel  talked  it  up 
and  transformed  it  into  an  oriental  feast  Bye  and  byCi  he 
said: 

"  I  intend  to  look  out  for  you,  Washington,  my  boy.  T 
hunted  up  a  place  for  you  yesterday,  but  I  am  not  referring 
to  that,  now — that  is  a  mere  livelihood — mere  bread  and  but» 
ter ;  but  when  I  say  I  mean  to  look  out  for  you  I  mean  some 
thing  very  diflFerent.  I  mean  to  put  things  in  your  way  thBi\ 
will  make  a  mere  livelihood  a  trifling  thing.  I'll  put  you  in 
a  way  to  make  more  money  than  you'll  ever  know  what  to  do 
with.  You'll  be  right  here  where  I  can  put  my  hand  on  yoii 
when  anything  turns  up.  I've  got  'some  prodigious  opera* 
tions  on  foot;  but  I'm  keeping  quiet;  mum's  the  word; 
your  old  hand  don't  go  around  pow-wowing  and  letting  every- 
body  see  his  k'yards  and  find  out  his  little  game.  But  all  in 
good  time,  Washington,  all  in  good  time.  You'll  see.  Now 
there's  an  operation  in  corn  that  looks  well.  Some  New 
York  men  are  trying  to  get  me  to  go  into  it — buy  up  all  the 
growing  crops  and  just  boss  the  market  when  they  mature — 
ah  I  tell  you  it's  a  great  thing.  And  it  only  costs  a  trifle; 
two  millions  or  two  and  a  half  will  do  it.  I  haven't  exactly 
promised  yet — there's  no  hurry — the  more  indifferent  I  seem, 
you  know,  the  more  anxious  those  fellows  will  get.  And 
then  there  is  the  hog  speculation — that's  bigger  still.  We've 
got  quiet  men  at  work,"  [he  was  very  impressive  here,] 
"  mousing  around,  to  get  propositions  out  of  all  the  farmers 
in  the  whole  west  and  northwest  for  the  hog  crop,  and  other 
agents  quietly  getting  propositions  and  terms  out  of  all  the 
manufactories — ^and  don't  you  see,  if  we  can  get  all  the  hogs 
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and  all  the  slaeghter  houses  into  our  hands  on  the  dead  quiet 
—whew  I  it  would  take  three  shipe  to  carry  the  money. — I't« 
looked  into  the  thing — calculated  all  the  chances  for  and  all 
the  chances  against,  and  though  I  shako  my  head  and  hesitate 
and  keep  on  thinking,  apparently,  I've  got  my  mind  made  up 
that  if  the  thing  can  bo  done  ou  a  capital  of  six  milliooe, 
that's  the  horse  to  put  up  money  on  I  Why  Washington — 
bnt  what's  the  use  of  talking  about  it — any  man  can  see  that 


there's  whole  Atlantic  oceans  of  cash  in  it,  gitlfs  and  bays 
thrown  in.  Bnt  there's  a  bigger  thing  tlian  that,  yet — a  big- 
ger  " 

"Why  Colonel,  you  can't  want  anything  bigger!"  said 
Washington,  hia  eyes  blazing.  "Oh,  I  wish  I  could  go  into 
either  of  those  speculations — I  only  wish  I  had  money — I 
wish  I  wasn't  cramped  and  kept  down  and  fettered  with  pov- 
erty and  such  prodigious  chances  lying  right  here  in  sight  I 
Oh,  it  is  a  fearful  thing  to  be  poor.  But  don't  throw  away 
those   things — they  are  so  splendid  and  I  can  see  how  sure 
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they  are.  Don't  throw  them  away  for  something  still  better 
and  maybe  fail  in  it !  I  wouldn't,  Colonel.  I  would  stick  to 
these.  I  wish  father  were  here  and  were  his  old  self  again 
— Oh,  he  never  in  his  life  had  such  chances  as  these  are. 
Colonel,  you  ca/rUt  improve  on  these — no  man  can  improve 
on  them ! " 

A  sweet,  compassionate  smile  played  about  the  Colonel's 
features,  and  he  leaned  over  the  table  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  is  "  going  to  show  you "  and  do  it  without  the  least 
trouble : 

"Why  Washington,  my  boy,  these  things  are  nothing. 
They  look  large — of  course  they  look  large  to  a  novice,  but  to 
a  man  who  has  been  all  his  life  accustomed  to  large  oper- 
ations— shaw  !  They're  well  enough  to  while  away  an  idle 
hour  with,  or  furnish  a  bit  of  employment  that  will  give  a 
trifle  of  idle  capital  a  chance  to  earn  its  bread  while  it  is  waiting 
for  something  to  do^  but — now  just,  listen  a  moment — just 
let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  what  we  old  veterans  of  commerce 
call  ^  business.'  Here's  the  Rothschild's  proposition — this  is 
between  you  and  me,  you  understand " 

Washington  nodded  three  or  four  times  impatiently,  and 
his  glowing  eyes  said,  "Yes,  yes — hurry — I  under- 
stand  " 

"  for  I  wouldn't  have  it  get  out  for  a  fortune.     They 


want  me  to  go  in  with  them  on  the  sly — agent  was  here  two 
weeks  ago  about  it — go  in  on  the  sly  "  [voice  down  to  an  im- 
pressive whiter,  now,]  "  and  buy  up  a  hundred  and  thirteen 
wild  cat  banks  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois  and  Mis- 
souri— notes  of  these  banks  are  at  all  sorts  of  discount  now 
— average  discount  of  the  hundred  and  thirteen  is  forty-four 
per  cent  — ^buy  them  all  up,  you  see,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag !  Whiz  !  the  stock  of  every  one  of 
those  wildcats  would  spin  up  to  a  tremendous  premium  before 
you  could  turn  a  handspring — prolit  on  the  speculation  not  a 
dollar  less  than  forty  millions !  "  [An  eloquent  pause,  while 
the  marvelous  vision  settled  into  W.'s  focus.]  "  Where's  your 
hogs  now  I    Why  my  dear  innocent  boy,  we  would  just  sit 
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down  on  the  front  door-steps  and  peddle  banks  like  lucifer 
matches ! " 

Washington  finally  got  his  breath  and  said : 

"Oh,  it  is  perfectly  wonderful!  Why  couldn't  these 
things  have  happened  in  father's  day?  And  I — it's  of  no 
nse — they  simply  lie  before  ray  face  and  mock  me.  There 
is  nothing  for  me  but  to  stand  helpless  and  see  other  people 
reap  the  astonishing  harvest." 

"  Never  mrnd,  Washington,  don't  you  worry.  I'll  fix  you. 
There's  plenty  of  chances.  How  much  money  have  you 
got?" 

In  the  presence  of  so  many  millions,  Washington  could  not 
keep  from  blushing  when  he  had  to  confess  that  he  had  but 
eighteen  dollars  in  the  world. 

"  Well,  all  right — don't  despair.     Other  people  have  been 
obliged  to  begin  with  less.     I  have  a  small  idea  that  may  de- 
velop into  something  for  us  both,  all  in  good  time.     Keep 
your  money  close  and  add  to  it.     I'll  make  it  breed.     I've 
been  experimenting  (to  pass  away  the  time,)  on  a  little  pre- 
paration for  curing  sore  eyes — a  kind  of  decoction  nine-tenths 
water  and  the  other  tenth  drugs  that  don't  cost  more  than  a 
dollar  a  barrel ;  I'm  still  experimenting;   there's  one  ingre- 
dient wanted  yet  to  perfect  the  thing,  and  somehow  I  can't 
jnst  manage  to  hit  upon  the  thing  that's  necessary,  and  I 
don't  dare  talk  with  a  chemist,  of  course.     But  I'm  progress- 
ing, and  before  many  weeks  I  wager  the  country  will  ring 
with  the  fame  of  Beriah  Sellers'    Infallible  Imperial  Oriental 
Optic  Liniment  and  Salvation  for  Sore  Eyes — the  Medical 
Wonder  of  the  Age  I     Small  bottles  fifty  cents,  large  ones  a 
dollar.     Average  cost,  five  and  seven  cents  for  the  two  sizes. 
The  first  year  sell,  say,  ten  thousand  bottles  in  Missouri| 
seven  thousand  in  Iowa,  three  thousand  in  Arkansas,  four 
thousand   in   Kentucky,   six  thousand  in  Illinois,  and  say 
twenty-five  thousand  in  the  rest  of  the  country.     Total,  fifty- 
five  thousand  bottles ;  profit  clear  of  all  expenses,  twenty 
thousand  dollars  at  the  very  lowest   calculation.     All  the 
eapital  needed  is  to  manufacture  the  first  two  thousand  bottles 
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— say  a  hundred  and  fifty  dollars — then  the  money  would 
begin  to  flow  in.  The  second  year,  sales  would  reach  200,000 
bottles — clear  profit,  say,  $75,000 — and  in  the  meantime  the 
great  factory  would  be  building  in  St.  Louis,  to  cost,  say, 
$100,000.  The  third  year  we  could  easily  sell  1,000,000 
bottles  in  the  United  States  and " 

"  O,  splendid ! "  said  Washington.  "  Let's  commence  right 
away — let's " 

" 1,000,000  bottles  in  the  United  States— profit  at 

least  $350,000 — and  then  it  would  begin  to  be  time  to  turn 
our  attention  toward  the  reaZ  idea  of  the  busiuess." 

"  The  real  idea  of  it !  Ain't  $350,000  a  year  a  pretty 
real " 

"  Stufl* !  Why  what  an  infant  you  are,  Washington — ^what 
a  guileless,  short-sighted,  easily-contented  innocent  you  are, 
my  poor  little  country -bred  know-nothing !  Would  I  go  to 
all  that  trouble  and  bother  for  the  poor  crumbs  a  body  might 
pick  up  in  this  country  ?  Now  do  I  look  like  a  man  who — 
does  my  history  suggest  that  I  am  a  man  who  deals  in  trifles, 
contents  himself  with  the  narrow  horizon  that  hems  in  the 
common  herd,  sees  no  further  than  the  end  of  his  nose  ? 
Now  you  know  that  that  is  not  me — couldn't  he  me.  Tou 
ought  to  know  that  if  I  throw  my  time  and  abilities  into  a 
patent  medicine,  it's  a  patent  medicine  whose  field  of  oper- 
ations is  the  solid  earth !  its  clients  the  swarming 
nations  that  inhabit  it!  Why  what  is  the  republic 
of  America  for  an  eye- water  country?  Lord  bless  you, 
it  is  nothing  but  a  barren  highway  that  you've  got 
to  cross  to  get  to  the  true  eje-water  market !  Why,  Wash- 
ington, in  the  Oriental  countries  people  swarm  like  the  sands 
of  the  desert ;  every  square  mile  of  ground  upholds  its  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  struggling  human  creatures — and 
every  separate  and  individual  devil  of  them's  got  the  ophthal- 
mia !  It's  as  natural  to  them  as  noses  are — and  sin.  It's  bom 
with  them,  it  stays  with  them,  it's  all  that  some  of  them  have 
left  when  they  die.  Three  years  of  introductory  trade  in  the 
orient  and  what  will  be  the  result  ?    Why,  our  headquarters 
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would  be  in  Constaatinople  and  our  hindqaarters  in  Farther 
India !  Factories  and  wareliouaea  in  Cairo,  Ispahan,  Bagdad, 
JarnasciiB,  Jeriisalein,  Yedo,  Peking,  Bangkok,  Delhi,  Bom- 
bay and  Oalcuttal  Annual  incoine — well,  God  only  knows 
how  many  millions  and  millions  apiece ! "  , 
Washington  was  eo  dazed,  so  bewildered — his  heart  and  hia 
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eyes  had  wandered  so  far  away  among  the  strange  lands 
beyond  the  seas,  and  sneli  avalanches  of  coin  and  currency 
had  fluttered  and  jingled  confusedly  down  before  him,  tliat 
he  was  now  as  one  who  has  been  whirling  ronnd  and  round 
for  a  time,  and,  stopping  all  Ht  once,  finds  his  surroundings 
still  whirling  and  all  objects  a  dancing  chaos.  However, 
little  by  little  the  Sellers  family  cooled  down  and  crystalized 
into  shape,  and  the  poor  room  lost  its  glitter  and  resnnied  its 
poverty.  Then  the  youth  found  hia  voice  and  begged  Sellers 
to  drop  everything  and  hurry  up  the  eye-water;  and  he  got 
hia  eighteen  dollars  and  tried  to  force  it  upon  the  Colonel — 
pleaded  with  bira  to  take  it — implored  him  to  do  it.  But 
the  Colonel  would  not ;  said  he  would  not  need  the  capital 
(in  his  native  magnificent  way  he  called  that  eighteen  dollars 
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Capital)  till  the  eye-water  was  an  accomplished  fact.  He 
made  Washington  easy  in  his  mind,  though,  by  promising 
that  he  would  call  for  it  just  as  soon  as  the  invention  was 
finished,  and  he  added  the  glad  tidings  that  nobody  but  just 
they  two  should  be  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  speculation. 

When  Washington  left  the  breakfast  table  he  could  have 
worshiped  that  man.  Washington  was  one  of  that  kind  of 
people  whose  hopes  are  in  the  very  clouds  one  day  and  in  the 
gutter  the  next.  He  walked  on  air,  now.  The  Colonel  was 
ready  to  take  him  around  and  introduce  him  to  the  employ- 
ment he  had  found  for  him,  but  Washington  begged  for  a 
few  moments  in  which  to  write  home ;  with  his  kind  of  peo- 
ple, to  ride  to-day's  new  interest  to  death  and  put  off  yester- 
day's till  another  time,  is  nature  itself.  He  ran  up  stairs  and 
wrote  glowingly,  enthusiastically,  to  his  mother  about  the 
hogs  and  the  corn,  the  banks  and  the  eye-water — and  added  a 
tew  inconsequential  millions  to  each  project.  And  he  said 
that  people  little  dreamed  what  a  man  Col.  Sellers  was,  and 
that  the  world  would  open  its  eyes  when  it  found  out.  And 
he  closed  his  letter  thus : 

*'  So  make  yourself  perfectly  easy,  mother — in  a  little  while  you  shall  hare 
«YerythiDg  tou  want,  and  more,  I  am  not  likely  to  stint  you  in  anything,  I 
fancy.  This  money  will  not  be  for  me,  alone,  but  for  all  of  us.  I  want  all  to 
share  alike;  and  there  is  going  to  be  far  more  for  each  than  one  person  can 
spend.  Break  it  to  father  cautiously — you  understand  the  need  of  that — ^break 
it  to  him  cautiously,  for  he  has  had  such  cruel  hard  fortune,  and  is  so  stricken 
by  it  that  great  good  news  might  prostrate  him  more  surely  than  even  bad,  for 
he  is  used  to  the  bad  but  is  grown  sadly  unaccustomed  to  the  other.  Tell  Laura 
— tell  all  the  children.  And  write  to  Clay  about  it  if  he  is  not  with  you  yet 
Tou  may  tell  Clay  that  whaterer  I  get  he  can  freely  share  in — freely.  He  knows 
that  that  is  true — there  will  be  no  need  that  I  should  swear  to  that  to  make  him 
beliere  it.  Good-bye — and  mind  what  I  say :  Rest  perfectly  easy,  one  and  all 
of  you,  for  our  troubles  are  nearly  at  an  end.'* 

Poor  lad,  he  could  not  know  that  his  mother  would  cry 
some  loving,  compassionate  tears  over  his  letter  and  put  ofl 
the  family  w^ith  a  synopsis  of  its  contents  which  conveyed  a 
deal  of  love  to  them  but  not  much  idea  of  his  prospects  or 
projects.  And  he  never  dreamed  that  such  a  joyful  letter 
could  sadden  her  and  fill  her  night  with  sighs,  and  troubled 
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thooghts,  and  bodings  of  the  f  atnre,  instead  of  fiUiog  it  with 
peace  and  blessing  it  with  r«8tftil  eloep. 

^hen  the  letter  was  done,  Washington  and  the  Colonel 
sallied  forth,  and  as  they  walked  along  Washington  learned 
what  he  was  to  be.  He  was  to  be  a  clerk  in  a  real  estate 
office.  Instantly  the  fickle  youth's  dreams  forsook  the  magio 
eye-water  and  Sew  back  to  the  Tennessee  Land.  And  the 
gorgeous  possibilities  of  that  great  domain  straightway  began 
to  occupy  his  imagination  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could 
scarcely  manage  to  keep  even  enough  of  liis  attention  upon 
the  Colonel's  talk  to  retain  the  general  run  of  what  lie  was 
Baying.  He  was  glad  it  was  a  real  estate  office — he  was  a 
made  man  now,  sure. 

The  Colonel  said  tliat  General  Boswell  was  a  rich  man  and 
bad  a  good  and  growing  business ;  and  that  Washington's 
work  would  bo  light  and  he  would  get  forty  dollars  a  month 
and  be  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  General's  family — wliich 
was  as  good  as  ten  dollars  more;  and  even  better,  for  he 
could  not  live  as  well  even  at  the  "  City  Hotel "  as  he  would 


there,  and  yet  the  hotel  charged  fifteen  dollars  ft  month  where 
a  man  had  a  good  room. 

General  Boswell  was  in  his  office ;  a  comfortable  looking 
place,  with  plenty  of  outline  maps  hanging  about  the  wall* 
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Hud  in  the  windows,  and  a  spectacled  man  was  nmrking  out 
another  one  oo  a  long  table.  The  office  was  in  the  principal 
street.  The  General  received  Washington  with  a  kindly  but 
reserved  politeness.  Washington  rather  Hked  his  looks.  He 
was  about  fifty  years  old,  dignified,  well  preserved  and  well 
dressed.  After  the  Colonel  took  his  leave,  the  General 
talked  a  while  with  Washington — his  talk  consisting  chiefly 
of  instrnctions  about  the  clerical  duties  of  the  place.  He 
seemed  satisfied  as  to  Washington's  ability  to  take  care  of 
the  books,  he  was  evidently  a  pretty  fair  iheoretieal  book- 
keeper, and  experience  would  soon  harden  theory  into  prac- 
tice. By  and  by  dinner-time  came,  and  the  two  walked  to 
the  General's  house ;  and  now  Washington  noticed  an  instinct 
in  himself  that  moved  hira  to  keep  not  in  the  General's  rear, 
exactly,  but  yet  not  at  his  side — somehow  the  old  gentleman's 
dignity  and  reserve  did  not  inspire  familiarity. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

Qoando  ti  yeddi  per  la  prima  Tolta, 
Parse  cbe  mi  s^aprisse  U  paradiso, 
E  yenissano  ^li  angioli  a  nn  per  Tolta 
Tatti  ad  apporsi  sopra  al  tno  bel  yiso, 
Tntti  ad  apporsi  sopra  U  tno  bel  vol  to, 
MMncatenasti,  e  non  mi  so^anco  sclolto^ 

Yvmohmi  hoka,  himak  a  yakni  ilvpprt  immi  ha  chi  ho 

^Tajma  kittdmamlnut  inn^iziuDgDerame,  isikkene  slnikbingmun  lllld],  an- 
DemingSfdluDilo  siurdliujiDut  piok.  Mot.  Agl.  SiurcU.  49.82. 

WASHINGTON  dreamed  his  way  along  the  street,  his 
fancy  flitting  from  grain  to  hogs,  from  hogs  to 
banks,  from  banks  to  eye-water,  from  eye-water  to  Tennessee 
Land,  and  lingering  but  a  feverish  moment  upon  each  of 
these  fascinations.  He  was  conscious  of  but  one  outward 
thing,  to  wit,  the  General,  and  he  was  really  not  vividly  con- 
scious of  him. 

Arrived  at  the  finest  dwelling  in  the  town,  they  entered  it 
and  were  at  home.  Washington  was  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Boswell,  and  his  imagination  was  on  the  point  of  flitting  into 
the  vapory  realms  of  speculation  again,  when  a  lovely  girl  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  came  in.  This  vision  swept  Washing- 
ton's mind  clear  of  its  chaos  of  glittering  rubbish  in  an  in- 
stant. Beauty  had  fascinated  him  before ;  many  times  he  had 
been  in  love — even  for  weeks  at  a  time  with  the  same  object 
—but  his  heart  had  never  suflered  so  sudden  and  so  tierce  an 
assault  as  this,  within  his  recollection. 

Louise  Boswell  occupied  his  mind  and  drifted  among  his 
multiplication  tables  all  the  afternoon.  He  was  constantly 
catching  himself  in  a  r^^'^^rie — reveries  made  up  of  recalling 
how  she  looked  when  s^hj  first  burst  upon  him  ;  how  her  voice 
thrilled  him  when  sh^  Crst  spoke ;  how  charmed  the  very  air 
seemed  by  her  presence.  Bli^ful  as  the  afternoon  was,  de- 
livered up  to  such  a  revel  as  this,  it  seemed  an  eternity,  so 
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impatient  was  he  to  see  the  girl  again.  Other  afternoons  like 
it  followed.  Washington  plunged  into  this  love  aifair  as  he 
plunged  into  everything  else — upon  impulse  and  without  re- 
flection. As  the  days  went  by  it  seemed  plain  that  he  was 
growing  in  favor  with  Louise, — not  sweepingly  so,  but  yet 
perceptibly,  he  fancied.  His  attentions  to  her  troubled  her 
father  and  mother  a  little,  and  they  warned  Louise,  without 
stating  particulars  or  making  allusions  to  any  special  person, 
that  a  girl  was  sure  to  make  a  mistake  who  allowed  herself 
to  marry  anybody  but  a  man  who  conld  support  her  well. 

Some  instinct  taught  Washington  that  his  present  lack  of 
money  would  be  an  obstruction,  though  possibly  not  a  bar,  to 
his  hopes,  and  straightway  his  ix)verty  became  a  torture  to 
him  which  cast  all  his  former  sufferings  under  that  head  into 
the  shade.  He  longed  for  riches  now  as  he  had  never  longed 
for  them  before. 

He  had  been  once  or  twice  to  dine  with  Col.  Sellers,  and  had 
been  discouraged  to  note  that  the  ColoneVs  bill  of  fare  was 
falling  off  both  in  quantity  and  quality — a  sign,  he  feared, 
that  the  lacking  ingredient  in  the  eye-water  still  remained 
undiscovered — though  Sellers  always  explained  that  these 
changes  in  the  family  diet  had  been  ordered  by  the  doctor,  or 
suggested  by  some  new  scientific  work  the  Colonel  had  stum- 
bled upon.  But  it  always  tunied  out  that  the  lacking  ingre- 
dient was  still  lacking— though  it  always  appeared,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  Colonel  was  right  on  its  heels. 

Every  time  the  Colonel  came  into  the  real  estate  office 
Washington's  heart  bounded  and  his  eyes  lighted  with  hope, 
but  it  always  turned  out  that  the  Colonel  was  merely  on  the 
scent  of  some  vast,  undefined  landed  speculation — although 
he  was  customarily  able  to  say  that  he  was  nearer  to  the  all- 
necessary  ingredient  than  ever,  and  could  almost  name  the 
hour  when  success  would  dawn.  And  then  Washington's 
heart  would  sink  again  and  a  sigh  would  tell  when  it  touched 
bottom. 

About  this  time  a  letter  came,  saying  that  Judge  Hawkins 
had  been  ailing  for  a  fortnight,  and  was  now  considered  to 
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be  BeriooBly  ill.  It  was  thonght  beet  that  WasbingtoD  should 
eome  home.  The  news  filled  him  with  grief,  for  he  loved 
sod  honored  his  &tber;  the  BoswellB  were  touched  bj  the 
youth's  sorrow,  and  even  the  General  unbent  and  said  en- 
couraging things  to  him. — There  was  halm  in  this ;  but  when 


Ionise  bade  him  good-bye,  and  Ehook  his  hand  and  said^ 
"  Don't  be  cast  down — it  will  all  come  out  right — I  know  it 
vill  all  come  out  right,"  it  seemed  a  blessed  tiling  to  be  in 
misfortune,  and  the  tears  that  welled  up  to  his  eyes  were  the 
meseengers  of  an  adoring  and  a  grateful  heart ;  and  when 
the  girl  saw  them  and  answering  tears  came  into  lier  own 
eyes,  Washington  could  hardly  contain  the  excess  of  happi- 
ness that  poured  into  the  cavities  of  his  breast  tliat  were  so 
lately  stored  to  the  roof  with  grief. 

All  the  way  home  he  nursed  his  woe  and  exalted  it.  He 
pictured  himself  as  sha  must  be  picturing  him :  a  noble, 
^"■"gg'^"?  young  spirit  persecuted  by  misfortune,  but 
bravely  and  patiently  waiting  in  the  shadow  of  adread  calamity 
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and  preparing  to  meet  the  blow  as  became  one  who  was 
all  too  used  to  hard  f ortane  and  the  pitiless  bnffetings  of  fate. 
These  thoughts  made  him  weep,  and  weep  more  broken- 
heartedly  than  ever ;  and  he  wished  that  she  could  see  hii 
sufferings  now. 

There  was  nothing  significant  in  the  fact  that  Louise, 
dreamy  and  distraught,  stood  at  her  bedroom  bureau  that 
night,  scribbling  "  Washington  "  here  and  there  over  a  sheet 
of  paper.  But  there  was  something  significant  in  the  fact 
that  she  scratched  the  word  out  every  time  she  wrote  it; 
examined  the  erasure  critically  to  see  if  anybody  could  guess 
at  what  the  word  had  been ;  then  buried  it  under  a  maze  of 
obliterating  lines ;  and  finally,  as  if  still  unsatisfied,  burned  the 
paper. 

When  Washington  reached  home,  he  recognized  at  onc« 
how  serious  his  father's  case  was.  The  darkened  room,  th« 
labored  breathing  and  occasional  moanings  of  the  patient, 
the  tip-toeing  of  the  attendants  and  their  whispered  consulta- 
tions, were  full  of  sad  meaning.  For  three  or  four  nights 
Mrs.  Hawkins  and  Laura  had  been  watching  by  the  bedside ; 
Clay  had  arrived,  preceding  Washington  by  one  day,  and  he 
was  now  added  to  the  corps  of  watchers.  Mr.  Hawkins 
would  have  none  but  these  three,  though  neighborly  assist- 
ance was  offered  by  old  friends.  From  this  time  forth  three- 
hour  watches  were  instituted,  and  day  and  night  the  watch- 
ers kept  their  vigils.  By  degrees  Laura  and  her  mother  began 
to  show  wear,  but  neither  of  them  would  yield  a  minute  of 
their  tasks  to  Clay. — He  ventured  once  to  let  the  midnight 
hour  pass  without  calling  Laura,  but  he  ventured  no  more ; 
there  was  that  about  her  rebuke  when  he  tried  to  explain, 
that  taught  him  that  to  let  her  sleep  when  she  might  be  min- 
istering to  her  father's  needs,  was  to  rob  her  of  moments  that 
were  priceless  in  her  eyes ;  he  perceived  that  she  regarded  it 
as  a  privilege  to  watch,  not  a  burden.  And  he  had  noticed, 
also,  that  when  midnight  struck,  the  patient  turned  his  eyes 
toward  the  door,  with  an  expectancy  in  them  which  presently 
grew  into  a  longing  but  brightened  into  contentment  rurtictrn 
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as  the  door  opened  and  Laura  appeared.     And  he  did  not 
need  Laura's  rebuke  when  he  heard  his  father  say : 

"  Clay  is  good,  and  you  are  tired,  poor  child ;  but  I  wanted 
you  so." 

"  Clay  is  not  good,  father — he  did  not  call  me.  I  would 
not  have  treated  hiia  so.     How  could  you  do  it.  Clay  ? " 

Clay  begged  forgiveness  and  promised  not  to  break  faith 
again ;  and  as  he  betook  him  to  his  bed,  he  said  to  himself, 
"  It's  a  steadfast  little  soul ;  whoever  thinks  he  is  doing  the 
Duchess  a  kindness  by  intimating  tliat  she  is  not  sufficient  for 
any  undertaking  she  puts  her  hand  to,  makes  a  mistake ;  and 
if  I  did  not  know  it  before,  I  know  now  that  there  are  surer 
ways  of  pleasing  her  than  by  trying  to  lighten  her  labor  when 
that  labor  consists  in  wearing  herself  out  for  the  sake  of  a 
person  she  loves." 

A  week  drifted  by,  and  all  the  while  the  patient  sank  lower 
and  lower.  The  night  drew  on  that  was  to  end  all  suspense. 
It  was  a  wintry  one.  The  darkness  gathered,  tlie  snow  was 
falling,  the  wind  wailed  plaintively  about  the  house  or  shook 
it  with  fitful  gusts.  The  doctor  had  paid  his  last  visit  and 
gone  away  with  that  dismal  remark  to  the  nearest  friend  of 
the  family  that  he  "  believed  there  was  nothing  more  that  he 
could  do  " — a  remark  which  is  always  overheard  by  some  one 
it  is  not  meant  for  and  strikes  a  lingering  half-conscious  hope 
dead  with  a  withering  shock ;  the  medicine  phials  had  been 
removed  from  the  bedside  and  put  out  of  sight,  and  all  things 
made  orderly  and  meet  for  the  solemn  event  that  was  impend- 
ing; the  patient,  with  closed  eyes,  lay  scarcely  breathing; 
the  watchers  sat  by  and  wiped  the  gathering  damps  from  his 
forehead  while  the  silent  tears  flowed  down  their  faces ;  the 
deep  hush  was  only  interrupted  by  sobs  from  the  children, 
grouped  about  the  bed. 

After  a  time, — it  was  toward  midnight  now — Mr.  Hawkins 
roused  out  of  a  doze,  looked  about  him  and  was  evidently 
trying  to  speak.  Instantly  Laura  lifted  his  head  and  in  a 
failing  voice  he  said,  while  something  of  the  old  light  shone 
in  his  eyes : 

"Wife — children — come  nearer — nearer.      The   darknea* 
7- 
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grows.     Let  me  see  you  all,  once  more." 

The  group  closed  together  at  the  bedside,  and  their  tears 
and  Boba  came  now  without  restraint. 

"I  am  leaving  you  in  cruel  poverty.  I  have  been — so 
foolish — so  short-sighted.  But  courage !  A  better  day  is — 
is  coming.  Never  lose  sight  of  the  Tennessee  Land !  Be 
wary.  There  is  wealth  stored  up  for  you  there — wealth  that 
is  boundless !  The  children  shall  hold  up  their  heads  with 
the  best  in  the  land,  yet.  Where  are  the  papers? — Have 
you  got  the  papers  safe  ?     Show  them — show  tliem  to  me ! " 

Under  his  strong  excitement  his  voice  had  gathered  power 
and  his  last  sentences  were  spoken  with  scarcely  a  perceptible 
halt  or  hindrance.  With  an  effort  he  had  raised  himself 
almost  without  assistance  to  a  sitting  posture.     But  now  the 


fire  faded  out  of  his  eyes  and  he  fell  back  exhausted.  The 
papers  were  brought  and  held  before  him,  and  the  answering 
smile  that  flitted  across  his  face  showed  that  he  was  satisfied. 
He  closed  hia  eyes,  and  the  ugns  of  appnuu^ng  diseolntioo 
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mnltiplied  rapidly.    He  \&y  almost  motioDless  for  ft  little 
nbile,  then  Buddenlj  partly  raised  hia  head  and  looked  about 
him  as  one  who  peere  into  a  dim  nncertain  light.    He  mut- 
tered: 
"  Gone !    No — I  see  you — stiD.    It  is — it  is — over.    Bat 

you  are — Bafe.     Safe.     The  Ten " 

The  voice  died  out  in  a  whisper;  the  sentence  was  never 
finished.  The  emaciated  £ngers  began  to  pick  at  the  cover- 
let, B  fatal  sign.  After  a  time  there  were  no  sounds  but  the 
cries  of  the  mourners  within  and  the  gusty  turmoil  of  the 
wind  without.  Laura  had  bent  down  and  kissed  her  father*! 
-  lips  as  the  spirit  left  the  body  ;  hut  she  did  not  sob,  or  utter 
any  ejaculation ;  her  tears  flowed  silently.  Then  she  closed 
the  dead  eyes,  and  crossed  the  hands  upon  the  breast;  after 
a  season,  she  kissed  the  forehead  reverently,  drew  the  sheet 
op  over  the  face,  and  then  walked  apart  and  sat  down  with 
tlie  look  of  one  who  is  done  with  life  and  has  no  further 
iuterest  in  its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  hopes  or  its  ambitions. 
Clay  buried  his  face  in  the  coverlet  of  the  bed ;  when  the 
other  children  and  the  mother  realized  that  death  was  indeed 
oome  at  last,  they  threw  themselves  into  each  others'  arnu 
and  gave  way  to  a  frenzy  of  grief. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

^Okarbigilo :    '*  KU  pannig^tit  ?   AiMnarA  I  uamniit  nersoiDgOAnui  ''^ 

Mo,  Agleg.  Siurdl.  24.  2S. 

Noouh  nuttaunee,  natwontaflh 

Eukkeihtash,  wonk  jeujea 
Wannanum  kummisainniDnamog 

Kak  Kcosh  week  pannuppu. 

—La  GiannetU  riapose :  Madama,  Toi  dalla  poTerU  dl  mio  padre  togliendoml, 

tome  figliuola  creaciuU  m'ayete,  e  per  queato  agni  roBtro  piacer  far  dorrei 

BoccaeiOf  Dteanu  Oiom,  2,  Kov,  6. 

ONLY  two  or  three  days  had  elapsed  since  the  funeral, 
when  something  happened  which  was  to  change  the 
drift  of  Laura's  life  somewhat,  and  influence  in  a  greater  or 
lesser  degree  the  formation  of  her  character. 

Major  Lackland  had  once  been  a  man  of  note  in  the  State 
— a  man  of  extraordinary  natural  ability  and  as  extraordinary 
learning.  He  had  been  universally  trusted  and  honored  in 
his  day,  but  had  finally  fallen  into  misfortune ;  while  serving 
his  third  term  in  Congress,  and  while  upon  the  point  of  being 
elevated  to  the  Senate — which  was  considered  the  summit  of 
earthly  aggrandizement  in  those  days — he  had  yielded  to 
temptation,  when  in  distress  for  money  wherewith  to  save 
his  estate,  and  sold  his  vote.  His  crime  was  discovered,  and 
his  fall  followed  instantly.  Nothing  could  reinstate  him  in 
the  confidence  of  the  people,  his  ruin  was  irretrievable — hit 
disgrace  complete.  All  doors  were  closed  against  him,  all 
men  avoided  him.  After  years  of  skulking  retirement  and 
dissipation,  death  had  relieved  him  of  his  troubles  at  last,  and 
his  funeral  followed  close  upon  that  of  Mr.  Hawkins.  He 
died  as  he  had  latterly  lived — wholly  alone  and  friendless. 
He  had  no  relatives — or  if  he  had  they  did  not  acknowledge 

himl    The  coroner's  jury  found  certain  memoranda  upon  his 
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body  and  about  the  premises  which  revealed  a  fact  not  sus- 
pected by  the  villagers  before — viz.,  that  Laura  was  not  the 
child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins. 

The  gossips  were  soon  at  work.  They  were  but  little 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  memoranda  referred  to  betrayed 
notliing  but  the  bare  circumstance  that  Laura's  real  parents 
were  unknown,  and  stopped  there.  So  far  from  being 
hampered  by  this,  the  gossips  seemed  to  gain  all  the  more 
freedom  from  it.  They  supplied  all  the  missing  information 
themselves^  they  filled  up  all  the  blanks.  The  town  soon 
teemed  with  histories  of  Laura's  origin  and  secret  history,  no 
two  versions  precisely  alike,  but  all  elaborate,  exhaustive, 
mysterious  and  interesting,  and  all  agreeing  in  one  vital  par- 
ticular— to  wit,  that  there  was  a  suspicious  cloud  about  her 
birth,  not  to  say  a  disreputable  one. 

Laura  began  to  encounter  cold  looks,  averted  eyes  and 
peculiar  nods  and  gestures  which  perplexed  her  beyond 
measure ;  but  presently  the  pervading  gossip  found  its  way 
to  her,  and  she  understood  them  then.  Her  pride  was  stung. 
She  was  astonished,  and  at  first  incredulous.  She  was  about 
to  ask  her  mother  if  there  was  any  truth  in  these  reports,  but 
upon  second  thought  held  her  peace.  She  soon  gathered 
that  Major  Lackland's  memoranda  seemed  to  refer  to  letters 
which  had  passed  between  himself  and  Judge  Hawkins.  She 
shaped  her  course  without  difiiculty  the  day  that  that  hint 
reached  her. 

That  night  she  sat  in  her  room  till  all  was  still,  and  then 
she  stole  into  the  garret  and  began  a  search.  She  rummaged 
long  among  boxes  of  nmsty  papers  relating  to  business  mat- 
ters of  no  interest  to  her,  but  at  last  she  found  several  bun- 
dles of  letters.  One  bundle  was  marked  "  private,"  and  in 
that  she  found  what  she  wanted.  She  selected  six  or  eight 
letters  from  the  package  and  began  to  devour  their  contents, 
heedless  of  the  cold. 

By  the  dates,  these  letters  were  from  five  to  seven  years 
old.  They  were  all  from  Major  Lackland  to  Mr.  Hawkins. 
The  substance  of  them  was,  that  some  one  in  the  east  had 
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been  inquiring  of  Major  Lackland  about  a  lost  child  and  its 
parents,  and  that  it  was  conjectured  that  the  child  might  be 
Laura. 

Evidently  some  of  the  letters  were  missing,  for  the  name 
of  the  inquirer  was  not  mentioned ;  there  was  a  casual  refer- 
ence to  "  this  handsome-featured  aristocratic  gentleman,"  as 
if  the  reader  and  the  writer  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  him 
and  knew  who  was  meant. 

In  one  letter  the  Major  said  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Hawkins 
that  the  inquirer  seemed  not  altogether  on  the  wrong  track ; 
but  he  also  agreed  that  it  would  be  best  to  keep  quiet  until 
more  convincing  developments  were  forthcoming. 

Another  letter  said  that  "  the  poor  soul  broke  completely 
down  when  he  saw  Laura's  picture,  and  declared  it  must  be 
•he." 

Still  another  said, 

"  He  BeemB  entirely  alone  in  the  world,  and  his  heart  is  so  wrapped  up  in  this 
thing  that  I  belieye  that  if  it  proTed  a  false  hope,  it  would  kill  him ;  I  hare  per- 
suaded him  to  wait  a  little  while  and  go  west  when  I  go." 

Another  letter  had  this  paragraph  in  it : 

"  He  is  better  one  daj  and  worse  the  next,  and  is  out  of  his  mind  a  good  deal 
of  the  time.  Latelj  his  case  has  developed  a  something  which  is  a  wonder  to 
the  hired  nurses,  but  which  will  not  be  much  of  a  marrel  to  you  if  you  haye  read 
medical  philosophy  much.  It  is  this :  his  lost  memory  returns  to  him  when  he 
is  delirious,  and  goes  away  again  when  he  is  himself— just  as  old  Canada  Joe 
used  to  talk  the  French  patois  of  his  boyhood  in  the  delirium  of  typhus  ferer, 
though  he  could  not  do  it  when  his  mind  was  clear.  Now  this  poor  gentleman*! 
memory  has  always  broken  down  before  he  reached  the  explosion  of  the  steamer; 
he  could  only  remember  starting  up  the  river  with  his  wife  and  child,  and  be  had 
an  idea  that  there  was  a  race,  but  he  was  not  certain ;  he  could  not  name  the 
boat  he  was  on  ;  there  was  a  dead  blank  of  a  month  or  more  that  supplied  not  an 
item  to  his  recollection.  It  was  not  for  me  to  assist  him,  of  course.  But  now 
in  his  delirium  it  all  comes  out:  the  names  of  the  boats,  every  incident  of  the 
explosion,  and  likewii»e  the  details  of  his  astonishing  escape — that  is,  up  to  where, 
just  as  a  yawl-boat  was  approaching  bim  (he  was  clinging  to  the  starboard  wheel 
of  the  burning  wreck  at  the  time),  a  falling  timber  struck  him  on  the  head.  But 
I  will  write  out  his  wonderful  escape  in  full  to-morrow  or  next  day.  Of  course 
the  physicians  will  not  let  me  tell  him  now  that  our  Laura  is  indeed  his  child — 
that  must  come  later,  when  his  health  is  thoroughly  restored.  His  case  is  not 
•onsidered  dangerous  at  all ;  he  will  recover  presently,  the  doctors  say.  But 
they  insist  that  he  must  travel  a  little  when  he  gets  well — they  recommend  a 
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short  sea  voyage,  and  thej  saj  he  can  be  persuaded  to  try  it  if  we  continue  to 
keep  him  in  ignorance  and  promise  to  let  him  see  L.  as  soon  as  he  returns.** 

The  letter  that  bore  the  latest  date  of  all,  contained  this 
clause: 

"It  is  the  most  unaccountable  thing  in  the  world;  the  mjsterj  remains  bb 
impenetrable  as  ever;  I  have  hunted  high  and  low  for  him,  and  inquired  of  eyery- 
body,  but  in  vain ;  all  trace  of  him  ends  at  that  hotel  in  New  York  ;  I  never  hare 
seen  or  heard  of  him  since,  up  to  this  day ;  he  could  hardly  have  sailed,  for  his 
name  does  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  any  shipping  office  in  New  York  or 
Boston  or  Baltimore.  How  fortunate  it  seems,  now,  that  we  kept  this  thing  to 
ourselves ;  Laura  still  has  a  father  in  you,  and  it  is  better  for  her  that  we  drop 
this  subject  here  forever.** 

That  was  all.  Random  remarks  here  and  there,  being 
pieced  together  gave  Laura  a  vague  impression  of  a  man  of 
fine  presence,  about  forty-three  or  forty-five  years  of  age, 
with  dark  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  slight  limp  in  his  walk — it 
was  not  stated  which  leg  was  defective.  And  this  indistinct 
shadow  represented  her  father.  She  made  an  exhaustive 
search  for  the  missing  letters,  but  found  none.  They  had 
probably  been  burned ;  and  she  doubted  not  that  the  ones 
she  had  ferreted  out  would  have  shared  the  same  fate  if  Mr. 
Hawkins  had  not  been  a  dreamer,  void  of  method,  whose 
mind  was  perhaps  in  a  state  of  conflagration  over  some  bright 
new  speculation  when  he  received  them. 

She  sat  long,  with  the  letters  in  her  lap,  thinking — and 
unconsciously  freezing.  She  felt  like  a  lost  person  who  has 
traveled  down  a  long  lane  in  good  hope  of  escape,  and,  just 
as  the  night  descends  finds  his  progress  barred  by  a  bridge- 
less  river  whose  further  shore,  if  it  has  one,  is  lost  in  the 
darkness.  If  she  could  only  have  found  these  letters  a  month 
sooner!  That  was  her  thought.  But  now  the  dead  had 
carried  their  secrets  with  them.  A  dreary  melancholy  set- 
tled down  upon  her.  An  undefined  sense  of  injury  crept 
into  her  heart.     She  grew  very  miserable. 

She  had  just  reached  the  romantic  age — the  age  when 
there  is  a  sad  sweetness,  a  dismal  comfort  to  a  girl  to  find  out 
tliat  there  is  a  mystery  connected  with  her  birth,  which  no 
other  piece  of  good  luck  can  aflPord.     She  had  more  than  her 
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rightful  share  of  practical  good  sense,  but  still  she  was 
human ;  and  to  be  human  is  to  have  one's  little  modicum  of 
romance  secreted  away  in  one's  composition.  One  never 
ceases  to  make  a  hero  of  one's  self,  (in  private,)  during  life, 
but  only  alters  the  style  of  his  lieroism  from  time  to  time  as 
the  drifting  years  belittle  certain  gods  of  his  admiration  and 
raise  up  others  in  their  stead  that  seem  greater. 

Tlie  recent  wearing  days  and  nights  of  watching,  and  the 
wasting  grief  that  had  possessed  her,  combined  with  the  pro- 
found depression  tliat  naturally  came  with  the  reaction  of 
idleness,  made  Laura  peculiarly  susceptible  at  this  time  to 
romantic  impressions.  She  was  a  heroine,  now,  with  a 
mysterious  father  somewhere.  She  could  n^t  really  tell 
whether  she  wanted  to  find  him  and  spoil  it  all  or  not ;  but 
still  all  the  traditions  of  romance  pointed  to  the  making  the 
attempt  as  the  usual  and  necessary  course  to  follow  :  there- 
fore she  would  some  day  beg^in  the  search  when  opp(»rtunity 
should  oifer. 

Now  a  former  thought  struck  her — she  would  speak  to 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  And  naturally  enough  Mrs.  Hawkins  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  at  that  moment. 

She  said  she  knew  all — she  knew  that  Laura  had  discov- 
ered the  secret  that  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  elder  children.  Col. 
Sellers  and  herself  had  kept  so  long  and  so  faithfully ;  and 
she  cried  and  said  that  now  that  troubles  had  begun  they 
would  never  end  ;  her  daughter's  love  would  wean  itself  away 
from  her  and  her  heart  would  break.  Her  grief  so  wrought 
upon  Laura  that  the  girl  almost  forgot  her  own  troubles  for 
the  moment  in  her  compassion  for  her  mother's  distress. 
Finally  Mrs.  Hawkins  said  : 

"  Speak  to  me,  child — do  not  forsake  me.  Forget  all  this 
miserable  talk.  Say  I  am  your  mother ! — I  have  loved  you 
so  long,  and  there  is  no  other.  I  ain  your  mother,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  nothing  shall  ever  take  you  from  me  ! " 

All  barriers  fell,  before  this  appeal.  Laura  put  her  arms 
about  her  mother's  neck  and  said : 

".You  are  my  mother,  and  always  shall  be.     We  will  be 
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as  we  lisve  always  been  ;  and  neitlier  this  foolish  talk  nor  any 
other  thing  shall  part  us  or  make  as  less  to  each  other  than 
we  are  this  hour." 

There  was  no  longer  any  sctisc  of  separation  or  estrange- 
ment  be'-ween  them.     Indeed  their  love  seemed  more  perfect 


now  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  By  and  by  they  went 
down  stairs  and  sat  by  the  fire  and  talked  long  and  earnestly 
about  Laura's  history  and  the  letters.  Bnt  it  transpired  that 
Mrs,  Hawkins  had  never  known  of  this  correspondence 
between  her  husband  and  Major  T^ckland.  With  liis  usual 
consideration  for  his  wife,  Mr.  Hawkins  had  shielded  her 
from  the  worry  the  matter  would  have  caused  her, 

Laura  went  to  bed  at  last  with  a  mind  that  Lad  gained 
largely  in  tranquility  and  had  lost  correspondingly  in  mor- 
bid romantic  exaltation.  She  was  pensive,  the  next  day,  and 
subdued ;  but  that  was  not  matter  for  remark,  for  she  did 
not  differ  from  the  mournful  friends  about  her  in  that  res- 
pect. Clay  and  Washington  were  the  same  loving  and 
admirino-  brothers  now  that  thev  had  always  been.     The 
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great  secret  was  new  to  some  of  the  younger  children,  bnt 
their  love  suffered  no  change  under  the  wonderful  revelation. 

It  is  barely  possible  that  things  might  have  presently  set- 
tled down  into  their  old  rut  and  the  mystery  have  lost  the  bulk 
of  its  romantic  sublimity  in  Laura's  eyes,  if  the  village  gos- 
sips could  have  quieted  down.  But  they  could  not  quiet  down 
and  they  did  not.  Day  after  day  they  called  at  the  house, 
ostensibly  upon  visits  of  condolence,  and  they  pumped  away 
at  the  mother  and  the  children  without  seeming  to  know  that 
their  questionings  were  in  bad  taste.  They  meant  no  harm 
— they  only  wanted  to  know.     Villagers  always  want  to  know. 

The  family  fought  shy  of  the  questionings,  and  of  course 
that  was  high  testimony — "if  the  Duchess  was  respectably 
bom,  why  didn't  they  come  out  and  prove  it? — ^why  did  they 
stick  to  that  poor  thin  story  about  picking  her  up  out  of  a 
steamboat  explosion  ? " 

Under  this  ceaseless  persecution,  Laura's  morbid  self-com- 
muning was  renewed.  At  night  the  day's  contribution  of 
detraction,  innuendo  and  malicious  conjecture  would  be  can- 
vassed in  her  mind,  and  then  she  would  drift  into  a  course  of 
thinking.  As  her  thoughts  ran  on,  the  indignant  tears  would 
spring  to  her  eyes,  and  she  would  spit  out  fierce  little  ejacu- 
lations at  intervals.  But  finally  she  would  grow  calmer  and 
say  some  comforting  disdainful  thing — something  like  this : 

"But  who  are  they? — Animals!  What  are  their  opinions 
to  me?    Let  them  talk — I  will  not  stoop  to  be  affected  by  it. 

I  could  hate .     Nonsense — nobody  I  care  for  or  in  any 

way  respect  is  changed  toward  me,  I  fancy." 

She  may  have  supposed  she  was  thinking  of  many  indi- 
viduals, but  it  was  not  so — she  was  thinking  of  only  one. 
And  her  heart  warmed  somewhat,  too,  the  while.  One  day 
a  friend  overheard  a  conversation  like  this : — and  naturally 
came  and  told  her  all  about  it : 

"Ned,  they  say  you  don't  go  there  any  more.  How  is 
that  ? " 

"  Well,  I  don't ;  but  I  tell  you  it's  not  because  I  don't  want 
to  and  it's  not  because  /  think  it  is  anv  matter  who  her 
father  was  or  who  he  wasn't,  either ;  it's  only  on  account  of 
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this  talk,  talk,  talk.  I  think  she  is  a  fine  girl  every  way,  and 
80  would  you  if  you  knew  her  as  well  as  I  do ;  but  you  know 
how  it  is  when  a  girl  once  gets  talked  about — it^s  all  up  with 
her — ^the  world  won't  ever  let  her  alone,  after  that." 

The  only  comment  Laura  made  upon  this  revelation,  was : 
"  Then  it  appears  that  if  this  trouble  had  not  occurred  I 
could  have  had  the  happiness  of  Mr.  Ned  Thurston's  serious 
attentions.  He  is  well  favored  in  person,  and  well  liked,  too, 
I  believe,  and  comes  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  the  vil- 
lage. He  is  prosperous,  too,  I  hear;  has  been  a  doctor  a 
year,  now,  and  has  had  two  patients — ^no,  three,  I  think ;  yes, 
it  was  three.  I  attended  their  funerals.  Well,  other  people 
have  hoped  and  been  disappointed ;  I  am  not  alone  in  that. 
I  wish  you  could  stay  to  dinner,  Maria — we  are  going  to  have 
sausages ;  and  besides,  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about  Hawk- 
eye  and  make  you  promise  to  come  and  see  us  when  we  are 
settled  there." 

But  Maria  could  not  stay.  She  had  come  to  mingle  roman- 
tic tears  with  Laura's  over  the  lover's  defection  and  had  found 
herself  dealing  with  a  heart  that  could  not  rise  to  an  appre- 
ciation of  afflicuon  because  its  interest  was  all  centred  in 
sausages. 

But  as  soon  as  Maria  was  gone,  Laura  stamped  her  expres- 
sive foot  and  said : 

"  The  coward !  Are  all  books  lies  ?  I  thought  he  would 
fly  to  the  front,  and  be  brave  and  noble,  and  stand  up  for  me 
against  all  the  world,  and  defy  my  enemies,  and  wither  these 
gossips  with  his  scorn!  Poor  crawling  thing,  let  him  go. 
I  do  begin  to  despise  this  world ! " 
She  lapsed  into  thought.    Presently  she  said : 

"  If  the  time  ever  comes,  and  I  get  a  chance.  Oh,  I'll " 

She  could  not  find  a  word  that  was  strong  enough,  perhaps. 
By  and  by  she  said : 

"Well,  I  am  glad  of  it — I'm  glad  of  it.  I  never  cared 
anything  for  him  anyway ! " 

And  then,  with  small  consistency,  she  cried  a  little,  and 
patted  her  foot  more  indignantly  than  ever. 


CHAPTER    XL 
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TWO  months  had  gone  by  and  the  Hawkins  family  were 
domiciled  in  Hawkeye.  Washington  was  at  work  in  the 
real  estate  office  again,  and  was  alternately  in  paradise  or  the 
other  place  just  as  it  happened  that  Louise  was  gracious  to 
him  or  seemingly  indifferent — because  indifference  or  pre- 
occupation could  mean  nothing  else  than  that  she  was  think- 
ing of  some  other  young  person.  Col.  Sellers  had  asked  him 
several  times,  to  dine  with  him,  when  he  first  returned  to 
Hawkeye,  but  Washington,  for  no  particular  reason,  had  not 
accepted.  No  particular  reason  except  one  which  he  preferred 
to  keep  to  himself — viz.  that  he  could  not  bear  to  be  away 
from  Louise.  It  occurred  to  him,  now,  that  the  Colonel  had 
not  invited  him  lately — could  he  be  offended  ?  He  resolved 
to  go  that  very  day,  and  give  the  Colonel  a  pleasant  surprise. 
It  was  a  good  idea ;  especially  as  Louise  had  absented  herself 
from  breakfast  that  morning,  and  .torn  his  heart ;  he  would 
tear  hers,  now,  and  let  her  see  how  it  felt. 

The  Sellers  family  were  just  starting  to  dinner  when 
Washington  burst  upon  them  with  his  surprise.  For  an 
instant  the  Colonel  looked  nonplussed,  and  just  a  bit  uncom- 
fortable ;  and  Mrs.  Sellers  looked  actually  distressed  ;  but  the 
next  moment  the  head  of  the  house  was  himself  again,  and 
exclaimed : 

**  All  right,  my  boy,  all  right — always  glad  to  see  you — 
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always  glad  to  hear  your  voice  and  take  you  by  the  hand. 
Don't  wait  for  special  invitations — that's  all  nonsense  among 
friends.  Just  come  whenever  you  can,  and  come  a3  often 
as  you  can — the  oftener  the  better.  You  can't  please 
us  any  better  than  that,  Washington ;  the  little  woman  will 
tell  you  so  herself.  We  don't  pretend  to  style.  Plain  folks, 
you  know — plain  folks.  Just  a  plain  family  dinner,  but  such 
as  it  is,  our  friends  are  always  welcome,  I  reckon  you  know 
that  yourself,  Washington.  Kun  along,  children,  run  along ; 
Lafayette,*  stand  off  the  cat's  tail,  child,  can't  you  see  what 
you're  doing? — Come,  come,  come,  Roderick  Dim,  it  isn't 
nice  for  little  boys  to  hang  onto  young  gentlemen's  coat  tails 
— ^but  never  mind  him,  Washington,  he's  full  of  spirits  and 
don't  mean  any  harm.  Children  will  be  children,  yon  know. 
Take  the  chair  next  to  Mrs.  Sellers,  Washington — tut,  tut, 
Marie  Antoinette,  let  your  brother  have  the  fork  if  he  wants 
it,  you  are  bigger  than  he  is." 

Washington  contemplated  the  banquet,  and  wondered  if  he 
were  in  his  right  mind.  Was  this  the  plain  family  dinner? 
And  was  it  all  present  ?  It  was  soon  apparent  that  this  was 
indeed  the  dinner :  it  was  all  on  the  table :  it  consisted  of 
abundance  of  clear,  fresh  water,  and  a  basin  of  raw  turnips — 
nothing  more. 

Washington  stole  a  glance  at  Mrs.  Sellers's  face,  and 
would  have  given  the  world,  the  next  moment,  if  he  could 
have  spared  her  that.  The  poor  woman's  face  was  crimson, 
and  the  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  Washington  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  He  wished  he  had  never  come  there  and  spied 
out  this  cruel  poverty  and  brought  pain  to  that  poor  little 
lady's  heart. and  shame  to  her  cheek  ;  but  he  was  there,  and 
there  was  no   escape.     Col.    Sellers   hitched   back   his  coat 

♦In  those  old  days  the  average  man  called  his  children  after  his  most  revered 
literary  and  historical  idols ;  consequently  there  was^hardly  a  family,  at  least  in 
the  West,  but  had  a  Washinjrton  in  it — and  also  a  Lafayette,  a  Franklin,  and 
six  or  eight  sounding  names  from  Byron,  Scott,  and  the  Bible,  if  the  offspring 
held  out.  To  visit  such  a  family,  was  to  find  one's  self  confronted  by  a  congress 
made  up  of  representatives  of  the  imperial  mvths  and  the  majestic  dead  of  aU 
the  ages.  There  was  something  thrilling  about  it,  to  a  stranger,  not  to  say  awe 
hispiring. 
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Bleeves  airily  from  his  wrists  as  who  ehould  Baj  "  IJlow  for 
solid  enjoyment  I "  seized  a  fork,  fionnebed  it  and  begaD  to 
harpoon  turnips  and  deposit  them  in  the  plates  before>hini: 

"  Let  me  help  you,  Washington — Lafayette  pass  thia  plate 
to  Washington — ali,  well,  well,  my  boj,  things  are  looking 


pretty  bright,  now,  /tell  yoa.  Speculation — my  I  the  whole 
atmosphere's  full  of  money.  I  would'nt  take  three  fortunes 
for  one  little  operation  I've  got  on  hand  now — have  anything 
from  the  casters)  No)  Well,  you're  right,  you're  right. 
Bome  people  like  mustard  with  turnips,  but — now  there 
was  Baron  Poniatowski — Lord,  but  that  man  did  know 
how  to  live ! — true  Russian  you  know,  KusEian  to  the  back 
hone ;  I  eay  to  my  wife,  give  me  a  Russian  every  time,  for  a 
table  comrade.  The  Baron  used  to  say,  '  Take  mustard, 
Belters,  try  the  mnstard, — a  man  &m^t  know  what  turnips 
are  in  perfection  without  mnstard, '  bat  I  always  said,  '  No, 
Baron,  I'm  a  plain  man,  and  I  want  my  food  plain— none  of 
yonr  embellishments  for  Beriah  Sellers — no  made  diahes  for 
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me !  And  it's  the  best  way — ^high  living  kills  more  than  it 
cores  in  this  world,  you  can  rest  assured  of  that. — Yes 
indeed,  Washington,  I've  got  one  little  operation  on  hand  that 
— take  some  more  water — help  yourself,  won't  you  ? — ^help 
yourself,  there's  plenty  of  it. — You'll  find  it  pretty  good,  I 
guess.     How  does  that  fruit  strike  you  ? " 

Washington  said  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  ever  tasted 
better.  He  did  not  add  that  he  detested  turnips  even  when 
they  were  cooked-r-loathed  them  in  their  natural  state.  No, 
he  kept  this  to  himself,  and  praised  the  turnips  to  the  peril 
of  his  soul. 

"I  thought  you'd  like  them.  Examine  them — examine 
them — ^they'll  bear  it.  See  how  perfectly  firm  and  juicy  they 
are — they  can't  start  any  like  them  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try, I  can  tell  you.  These  are  from  New  Jersey — I  imported 
them  myself.  They  cost  like  sin,  too ;  but  lord  bless  me,  I 
go  in  for  having  the  best  of  a  thing,  even  if  it  does  cost  a  lit- 
tle more — ^its  the  best  economy,  in  the  long  run.  These  are 
the  Early  Malcolm — it's  a  turnip  that  can't  be  produced 
except  in  just  one  orchard,  and  the  supply  never  is  up  to  the 
demand.  Take  some  more  water,  Washington — you  can't 
drink  too  much  water  with  fruit — all  the  doctors  say  that* 
The  plague  can't  come  where  this  article  is,  my  boy !" 

"  Plague  ?     What  plague  ?" 

*'  What  plague,  indeed  ?  Why  the  Asiatic  plague  that 
nearly  depopulated  London  a  couple  of  centuries  ago." 

"  But  how  does  that  concern  us  ?  There  is  no  plague  here, 
J.  reckon." 

"  Sh  !  I've  let  it  out !  Well,  never  mind — just  keep  it  to 
yourself.  Perhaps  I  oughtn't  said  anything,  but  its  hound  to 
come  out  sooner  or  later,  so  what  is  the  odds  ?  Old  McDow- 
ells wouldn't  like  me  to — to — bother  it  all,  I'll  just  tell  the 
whole  thing  and  let  it  go.  You  see,  I've  been  down  to  St. 
Louis,  and  I  happened  to  run  across  old  Dr.  McDowells — 
thinks  the  world  of  me,  does  the  doctor.  He's  a  man  that 
keeps  himself  to  himself,  and  well  he  may,  for  he  knows  that 
he's  got  a  reputation  that  covers  the  whole  earth — he  won't 
oondescend  to  open  himself  out  to  many  people,  but  lord  bless 
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you,  lie  and  I  are  just  like  brothers ;  he  won't  let  me  go  to  a 
hotel  when  I'm  in  the  city — says  I'm  the  only  man  that's 
company  to  him,  and  I  don't  know  but  there's  some  truth  in 
it,  too,  because  although  I  never  like  to  glorify  myself  and 
make  a  great  to-do  over  what  I  am  or  what  I  can  do  or  what 
I  know,  I  don't  mind  saying  here  among  friends  tliat  I  am 
better  read  up  in  most  sciences,  maybe,  than  the  general  run 
of  professional  men  in  these  days.  Well,  the  other  day  he 
let  me  into  a  little  secret,  strictly  on  the  quiet,  about  this 
matter  of  the  plague. 

"You  see  it's  booming  right  along  in  our  direction — follows 
the  Gulf  Stream,  you  know,  just  as  all  those  epidemics  do, — 
and  within  three  months  it  will  be  just  waltzing  through  this 
land  like  a  whirlwind  !  And  whoever  it  touches  can  make 
his  will  and  contract  for  the  funeral.  Well  you  can't  cure  it, 
you  know,  but  you  can  prevent  it.  How  ?  Turnips  1  that's 
it!  Turnips  and  water !  Nothing  like  it  in  the  world,  old 
McDowells  says,  just  till  yourself  up  two  or  three  times  a  day, 
andyou  can  snap  your  fingers  at  the  plague.  Sh  ! — keep  mum, 
but  just  you  confine  yourself  to  that  diet  and  you're  all  right. 
I  wouldn't  have  old  McDowells  know  that  I  told  about  it 
for  anything — he  never  would  speak  to  me  again.  Take  some 
more  water,  Washington — the  more  water  you  drink,  the 
better.  Here,  let  me  give  you  some  more  of  the  turnips. 
No,  no,  no,  now,  I  insist.  There,  now.  Absorb  those.  They're 
mighty  sustaining — brim  full  of  nutriment — all  the  medical 
books  say  so.  Just  eat  from  four  to  seven  good-sized  turnips 
at  a  meal,  and  drink  from  a  pint  and  a  half  to  a  quart  of 
water,  and  then  just  sit  around  a  couple  of  hours  and  let  them 
ferment.     You'll  feel  like  a  fighting  cock  next  day." 

Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  later  the  Colonel's  tongue  was 
still  chattering  away — he  had  piled  up  several  future  fortunes 
out  of  several  incipient  "  operations  "  which  he  had  blundered 
into  within  the  past  week,  and  was  now  soaring  along  through 
some  brilliant  expectations  born  of  late  promising  experiments 
upon  the  lacking  ingredient  of  the  eye-water.  And  at  such 
a  time  Washington  ought  to  have  been  a  rapt  and  enthusi- 
astic listener,  but  he  was  not,  for  two  matters  disturbed  his 
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mind  and  distracted  his  attention.  One  was,  that  he  dis- 
covered, to  his  confusion  and  shame,  that  in  allowing  himself 
to  be  helped  a  second  time  to  the  tnrnips,  he  had  robbed 
those  hungry  children.  He  had  not  needed  the  dreadful 
"  fruit,"  and  had  not  wanted  it ;  and  when  he  saw  the  pathetic 
sorrow  in  their  faces  when  they  asked  for  more  and  there 
was  no  more  to  give  them,  he  hated  himself  for  his  stupidity 
and  pitied  the  famishing  young  things  with  all  his  heart.  The 
other  matter  that  disturbed  him  was  the  dire  inflation  that 
had  begun  in  his  stomach.  It  grew  and  grew,  it  became 
more  and  more  insupportable.  Evidently  the  turnips  were 
"  fermenting."  He  forced  himself  to  sit  still  as  long  as  he 
could,  but  his  anguish  conquered  him  at  last. 

He  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  Colonel's  talk  and  excused  him- 
self on  the  plea  of  a  previous  engagement.  The  Colonel 
followed  him  to  the  door,  promising  over  and  over  again  tliat 
he  would  use  his  influence  to  get  some  of  the  Early  Malcolms 
for  him,  and  insisting  that  he  should  not  be  such  a  stranger 
but  come  and  take  pot-luck  with  him  every  chance  he  got. 
Washington  was  glad  enough  to  get  away  and  feel  free  again. 
He  immediately  bent  his  steps  towarl  home. 

In  bed  he  passed  an  hour  that  threatened  to  turn  his  hair 
gray,  and  then  a  blessed  calm  settled  down  upon  him  that 
filled  his  heart  with  gratitude.  Weak  and  languid,  he  made 
shift  to  turn  himself  about  and  seek  rest  and  sleep ;  and  as 
his  soul  hovered  upon  the  brink  of  unconciousness,  he  heaved 
a  long,  deep  sigh,  and  said  to  himself  that  in  his  heart  he  had 
cursed  the  Colonel's  preventive  of  rheumatism,  before,  and 
now  let  the  plague  come  if  it  must — he  was  done  with  pre- 
ventives ;  if  ever  any  man  beguiled  him  with  turnips  and 
water  again,  let  him  die  the  death. 

If  he  dreamed  at  all  that  night,  no  gossiping  spirit  disturbed 

his  visions  to  whisper  in  his  ear  of  certain  matters  just  then 

in  bud  in  tlie  East,  more  than  a  thousand  miles  away  that 

after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years    would   develop   influences 

which  would  profoundly  afiEect  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  the 

Hawkins  family. 
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Todlenb,  141. 17,4 

^^  /\H'  i^'^  easy  enough  to  make  a  fortnne,"  Henry  said. 

\j  "  It  seems  to  be  easier  than  it  is,  I  begin  to  think,** 
replied  Philip. 

"  Well,  why  don't  yon  go  into  something  ?  You'll  never 
dig  it  out  of  the  Astor  Library." 

If  there  be  any  place  and  time  in  the  world  where  and 
when  it  seems  easy  to  "  go  into  something  "  it  is  in  Broadway 
on  a  spring  morning,  when  one  is  walking  eity-ward,  and  has 
before  him  the  long  lines  of  palace-shops  with  an  occasional 
spire  seen  through  the  soft  haze  that  lies  over  the  lower  town, 
and  hears  the  roar  and  hum  of  its  multitudinous  traffic. 

To  the  young  American,  here  or  elsewhere,  the  paths  to 
fortune  are  innumerable  and  all  open  ;  there  is  invitation  in 
the  air  and  success  in  all  his  wide  horizon.  He  is  embarrassed 
which  to  choose,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  waste  years  in  dally 
ing  with  his  cliances,  before  giving  himself  to  the  serious  tug 
and  strain  of  a  single  object.  He  has  no  traditions  to  bind 
him  or  guide  him,  and  his  impulse  is  to  break  away  from 
the  occupation  his  father  has  followed,  and  make  a  new  way 
for  himself. 

Philip  Sterling  used  to  say  that  if  he  should  seriously  set 
himself  for  ten  years  to  any  one  of  the  dozen  projects  that 
were  in  his  brain,  he  felt  that  he  could  be  a  rich  man.  He 
wanted  to  be  rich,  he  had  a  sincere  desire  for  a  fortune,  but 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  he  hesitated  about  addressing 
himself  to  the  narrow  work  of  getting  it.  He  never  walked 
Broadway,  a  part  of    its  tide  of   abundant  shifting  life, 
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witboat  feeling  sometliing  of  the  flush  of  wealth,  and  ancon- 
Bciously  taking  the  elaetic  step  of  one  vell-to-do  in  thii 
proeperoas  world. 

EapeciaUy  &t  night  in  the  crowded  theatre — Philip  was  too 
joung  to  remember  the  old  CliamberB*  Street  box,  where  the 
serious  Burton  led  his  hilarious  and  pagan  crew — in  the  inter- 
vals  of  the  screaming  comedy,  when  the  orchestra  scraped 
and  grunted  and  tooted  its  dissolute  tunes,  the  world  seemed 
full  of  opportuoitiea  to  FhUip,  and  his  heart  exulted  with  % 
conscions  ability  to  take  any  of  its  prizes  he  chose  to  pluck. 

Perhaps  it  was  the  swimming  ease  of  the  acting  on  the 
stage,  where  virtue  had  its  reward  in  three  easy  acts,  perhapg 
it  was  the  excessive  light  of  the  house,  or  the  music,  or  the 
buzz  of  the  excited  talk  between  acts,  perhaps  it  was  youth 
which  believed  everything,  bat  for  some  reason  while  Philip 


was  at  the  thratre  he  had  the  utmost  confidence  in  life  and 
his  ready  victory  in  it. 

Delightful  illoaon  of  paint  and  tinsel  and  silk  attire,  of 
cheap  sentiment  and  high  and  mighty  dialogue  1    Will  there 
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not  always  be  rosin  enough  for  the  squeaking  fiddle-bow  t 
Do  we  not  all  like  the  maudlin  hero,  who  is  sneaking  round 
the  right  entrance,  in  wait  to  steal  the  pretty  wife  of  his  rich 
and  tyrannical  neighbor  from  the  paste-board  cottage  at  the 
left  entrance  ?  and  when  he  advances  down  to  the  foot-lights 
and  defiantly  informs  the  audience  that,  "he  who  lays 
his  hand  on  a  woman  except  in  the  way  of  kindness,"  do  we 
not  all  applaud  so  as  to  drown  the  rest  of  the  sentence  I 

Philip  never  was  fortunate  enough  to  hear  what  would 
become  of  a  man  who  should  lay  his  hand  on  a  woman  with 
the  exception  named;  but  he  learned  afterwards  that  the 
woman  who  lays  her  hand  on  a  man,  without  any  exception 
whatsoever,  is  always  acquitted  by  the  jury. 

The  fact  was,  though  Philip  Sterling  did  not  know  it,  that 
he  wanted  several  other  things  quite  as  much  as  he  wanted 
wealth.  The  modest  fellow  would  have  liked  fame  thrust 
upon  him  for  some  worthy  achievement ;  it  might  be  for  a 
book,  or  for  the  skillful  management  of  some  great  newspaper, 
or  for  some  daring  expedition  like  that  of  Lt.  Strain  or  Dr. 
Kane.  He  was  unable  to  decide  exactly  what  it  should  be. 
Sometimes  he  thought  he  would  like  to  stand  in  a  conspicuous 
pulpit  and  humbly  preach  the  gospel  of  repentance ;  and  it 
even  crossed  his  mind  that  it  would  be  noble  to  give  himself 
to  a  missionary  life  to  some  benighted  region,  where  the  date- 
palm  grows,  and  the  nightingale's  voice  is  in  tune,  and  the 
bul-bul  sings  on  the  off*  nights.  If  he  were  good  enough  he 
would  attach  himself  to  that  company  of  young  men  in  the 
Theological  Seminary,  who  were  seeing  Kew  York  life  in 
preparation  for  the  ministry. 

Philip  was  a  New  England  boy  and  had  graduated  at 
Yale ;  he  had  not  carried  off  with  him  all  the  learning  of  that 
venerable  institution,  but  he  knew  some  things  that  were 
not  in  the  regular  course  of  study.  A  very  good  use  of  the 
English  language  and  considerable  knowledge  of  its  literature 
was  one  of  them ;  he  could  sing  a  song  very  well,  not  in  time 
to  be  sure,  but  with  enthusiasm ;  he  could  make  a  magnetic 
gpeech  at  a  moment's  notice  in  the  class  room^  the  debating 
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society,  or  upon  any  fence  or  dry-goods  box  that  wae  con- 
venient ;  he  could  lift  himself  by  one  arm,  and  do  the  giant 
swing  in  the  gyinDasium;  lie  could  strike  out  from  his  left 


shonlder ;  lie  could  bandits  an  out  like  a  profeGsionsl  and  poll 
Etroke  in  a  winning  race,  Pbilip  had  a  good  appetite,  a  sun- 
ny temper,  and  a  clear  hearty  latigli.  lie  had  brown  hair, 
hnzel  eyes  set  wide  apart,  a  broad  but  not  high  foreliead,  and 
a  fresh  winning  face,  fie  was  six  feet  high,  with  broad 
sljoulders,  long  lege  and  a  swinging  gait;  one  of  those  loose- 
jiuDted,  capable  fellows,  who  saunter  into  the  world  with  a 
free  air  and  usually  make  a  stir  in  whatever  company  they 
eater. 

After  be  left  college  Philip  took  the  advice  of  friends  and 
lead  law.  Law  seemed  to  him  well  enough  as  a  science,  but 
he  never  could  discover  a  practical  case  where  it  appeared  to 
liiin  worth  while  to  go  to  law,  and  all  the  clients  who  stopped 
irith  this  new  clerk  in  the  ante-room  of  the  law  office  where 
he  was  writing,  Philip  invariably  advised  to  settle — no  matter 
iow,  but  settle — greatly  to  the  disgust  of  his  employer,  who 
knew  that  justice  between  man  and  man  could  only  be  attain- 
ed by  the  recognized  processes,  with  the  attendant  fees. 
Besides  Philip  hated  the  copying  of  pleadings,  and  he  was 
certain  that  a  life  of  "  whereases  "  and  "  aforesaids "  and 
whipping  the  devil  round  the  stump,  wouid  be  intolerable. 

His  pen  therefore,  and  whereas,  and  not  as  aforesaid, 
etrayed  ofT  into  other  scribbling.  In  an  unfortunate  hour, 
he  had  two  or  tliree  papers  accepted  by  first-class  magazines, 
at  three  dollars  the  printed  page,  and,  behold,  his  vocation 
Vas  open  to  him.     He  would  make  his  mark  in  literature. 
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Life  has  no  moment  80  sweet  as  that  in  which  a  jonng  man 
believes  himself  called  into  the  immortal  ranks  of  the  mas- 
ters of  literature.  It  is  such  a  noble  ambition,  that  it  is  a 
pity  it  has  usually  such  a  shallow  foundation. 

At  the  time  of  this  history,  Philip  had  gone  to  New  York 
for  a  career.  With  his  talent  he  thought  he  should  have 
little  diflSculty  in  getting  an  editorial  position  upon  a  metro- 
politan newspaper ;  not  that  he  knew  anything  about  news- 
paper work,  or  had  the  least  idea  of  journalism ;  he  knew  he 
was  not  fitted  for  the  technicalities  of  the  subordinate  depart- 
ments, but  he  could  write  leaders  with  perfect  ease,  he  was 
sure.  The  drudgery  of  the  newspaper  ofiice  was  too  distaste- 
ful, and  besides  it  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  graduate 
and  a  successful  magazine  writer.  He  wanted  to  begin  at 
the  top  of  the  ladder. 

To  his  surprise  he  found  that  every  situation  in  the  edito- 
rial department  of  the  journals  was  full,  always  had  been 
full,  was  always  likely  to  be  full.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
newspaper  managers  didn't  want  genius,  but  mere  plodding 
and  gi'ubbing.  Philip  therefore  read  diligently  in  the  Astor 
library,  planned  literary  works  that  should  compel  attention, 
and  nursed  his  genius.  He  had  no  friend  wise  enough  to 
tell  him  to  step  into  the  Dorking  Convention,  then  in  session, 
make  a  sketch  of  the  men  and  women  on  the  platform,  and 
take  it  to  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Cfrapevtnej  and  see  what 
he  could  get  a  line  for  it. 

One  day  he  had  an  offer  from  some  country  friends,  who 
believed  in  him,  to  take  charge  of  a  provincial  daily  news- 
paper, and  he  went  to  consult  Mr.  Gringo — Gringo  who 
years  ago  managed  the  Atlas — about  taking  the  situation. 

"Take  it  of  course,"  says  Gringo,  take  anything  that 
ofiers,  why  not  ? " 

"  But  they  want  me  to  make  it  an  opposition  paper." 

"  Well,  make  it  that.  That  party  is  going  to  succeed,  it's 
going  to  elect  the  next  president." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Philip,  stoutly,  "its 
wrong  in  principle,    and    it    ought    not    to    succeed,   but 
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I  don't  see  how  I  can  go  for  a  thing  I  don't  believe  in." 

"  O,  very  well,"  said  Gringo,  turning  away  with  a  shade 
of  contempt,  "  you'll  find  if  you  are  going  into  literature  and 
newspaper  work  that  you  can't  afford  a  conscience  like  that." 

But  Philip  did  afford  it,  and  he  wrote,  thanking  his  friends, 
and  declining  because  he  said  the  political  scheme  would  fail, 
and  ought  to  fail.  And  he  went  back  to  his  books  and  to 
Lis  waiting  for  an  opening  large  enough  for  his  dignified 
entrance  into  the  literary  world. 

It  was  in  this  time  of  rather  impatient  waiting  that  Philip 
was  one  morning  walking  down  Broadway  M^itli  Henry 
Brierly.  He  frequently  accompanied  Henry  part  way  down 
town  to  what  the  latter  called  his  office  in  Broad  Street,  to 
which  he  went,  or  pretended  to  go,  with  regularity  every  day. 
It  was  evident  to  the  most  casual  acquaintance  that  he  was  a 
man  of  affairs,  and  that  his  time  was  engrossed  in  the  largest 
sort  of  operations,  about  which  there  was  a  mysterious  air. 
His  liability  to  be  suddenly  summoned  to  Washington,  or 
Boston  or  Montreal-  or  even  to  Liverpool  was  always  immi- 
nent.  He  never  was  so  summoned,  but  none  of  his  acquaint- 
ances would  have  been  surprised  to  hear  any  day  that  he  bad 
gone  to  Panama  or  Peoria,  or  to  hear  from  him  that  he  had 
bought  the  Bank  of  Commerce. 

The  two  were  intimate  at  that  time, — they  had  been  class- 
mates— and  saw  a  great  deal  of  each  other.  Indeed,  they 
lived  together  in  Ninth  Street,  in  a  boarding-house  there, 
whicli  had  the  honor  of  lodging  and  partially  feeding  several 
other  young  fellows  of  like  kidney,  who  have  since  gone  their 
several  ways  into  fame  or  into  obscurity. 

It  was  during  the  morning  walk  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  that  Henry  Brierly  suddenly  said,  "  Philip,  how 
would  you  like  to  go  to  St.  Jo  ? " 

"  I  think  I  should  like  it  of  all  things,"  replied  Philip,  with 
some  hesitation,  "  but  what  for." 

•*  Oh,  its  a  big  operation.  We  are  going,  a  lot  of  us,  rail- 
road men,  engineers,  contractors.     You  know  my  uncle  is  a 
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great  railroad  man.    I've  no  doubt  I  can  get  you  a  chance  to 
go  if  you'll  go." 

"But  in  what  capacity  would  I  go ? " 

"  Well,  I'm  going  as  an  engineer.     You  can  go  as  one." 

"  I  don't  know  an  engine  from  a  coal  cart." 

"  Field  engineer,  civil  engineer.  You  can  begin  by  carry- 
ing a  rod,  and  putting  down  the  figures.  It's  easy  enough. 
I'll  show  you  about  that.  We'll  get  Trautwine  and  some  of 
those  books." 

"  Yes,  but  what  is  it  for,  what  is  it  all  about?  " 

"  Why  don't  you  see  ?  We  lay  out  a  line,  spot  the  good 
land,  enter  it  up,  know  where  the  stations  are  to  be,  spot  them, 
buy  lots ;  there's  heaps  of  money  in  it.  We  wouldn't  engi- 
neer long." 

"  When  do  you  go  ?"  was  Philip's  next  question,  after 
some  moments  of  silence. 

"  To-morrow.     Is  that  too  soon  ?" 

"  No,  its  not  too  soon.  I've  been  ready  to  go  anywhere 
for  six  months.  The  fact  is,  Henry,  that  I'm  about  tired  of 
trying  to  force  myself  into  things,  and  am  quite  willing  to 
try  floating  with  the  stream  for  a  while,  and  see  where  I  will 
land.     This  seems  like  a  providential  call ;  it's  sudden  enough." 

The  two  young  men  who  were  by  this  time  full  of  the 
adventure,  went  down  to  the  Wall  street  office  of  Henry's 
.  uncle  and  had  a  talk  with  that  wily  operator.  The  uncle 
knew  Philip  very  well,  and  was  pleased  with  his  frank  enthu- 
siasm, and  willing  enough  to  give  him  a  trial  in  the  western 
venture.  It  was  settled  therefore,  in  the  prompt  way  in 
which  things  are  settled  in  New  York,  that  they  would  start 
with  the  rest  of  the  company  next  morning  for  the  west. 

On  the  way  up  town  these  adventurers  bought  books  on 
engineering,  and  suits  of  India-rubber,  which  they  supposed 
they  would  need  in  a  new  and  probably  damp  country,  and 
many  other  things  which  nobody  ever  needed  anywhere. 

The  night  was  spent  in  packing  up  and  writing  letters,  for 
Philip  would  not  take  such  an  important  step  without  inform- 
ing his  friends.  If  they  disapprove,  thought  he,  I've  done 
my  duty  by  letting  them  know.     Happy  youth,  that  is  ready 
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to  pack  its  valise,  and  start  for  Cathay  on  an  hoiir^s  notice. 

"By  the  way,"  calls  out  Philip  from  his  bed-room,  to 
Henry,  "  where  is  St.  Jo.  ?" 

"  Why,  it's  in  Missouri  somewhere,  on  the  frontier  I  think. 
We'll  get  a  map." 

"  Never  mind  the  map.  We  will  find  the  place  itself.  I 
was  afraid  it  was  nearer  home." 

Philip  wrote  a  long  letter,  first  of  all,  to  liis  mother,  full  of  love 
and  glowing  anticipations  of  his  new  opening.  He  wouldn't 
bother  her  with  business  details,  but  he  hoped  that  the  day 
was  not  far  oflF  when  she  would  see  him  return,  with  a  mod- 
erate fortune,  and  something  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  her 
advancing  years. 

To  his  uncle  he  said  that  he  had  made  an  arrangement 
with  some  New  York  capitalists  to  go  to  Missouri,  in  a  land 
and  railroad  operation,  which  would  at  least  give  him  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  and  not  unlikely  offer  him  a  business  open- 
ing. He  knew  his  uncle  would  be  glad  to  hear  that  he  had 
at  last  turned  his  thoughts  to  a  practical  matter. 

It  was  to  Ruth  Bolton  that  Philip  wrote  last.  He  might 
never  see  her  again;  he  went  to  seek  his  fortune.  He 
well  knew  the  perils  of  the  frontier,  the  savage  state  of  society, 
the  lurking  Indians  and  the  dangers  of  fever.  But  there  wa» 
no  real  danger  to  a  person  who  to(»k  care  of  himself.  Might 
he  write  to  her  often  and  tell  her  of  his  life.  If  he  returned 
with  a  fortune,  perhaps  and  perhaps.  If  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful, or  if  he  never  returned — perhaps  it  would  be  as  well. 
No  time  or  distance,  however,  would  ever  lessen  his  interest 
in  her.     He  would  say  good-night,  but  not  good-bye. 

In  the  soft  beginning  of  a  Spring  morning,  long  before 
Ifew  York  had  breakfasted,  while  yet  the  air  of  expectation 
hung  about  the  wharves  of  the  metropolis,  our  young  adven- 
turers made  their  way  to  the  Jersey  City  railway  station  of 
the  Erie  road,  to  begin  the  long,  swinging,  crooked  journey, 
over  what  a  writer  of  a  former  day  called  a  causeway  of 
cracked  rails  and  cows,  to  the  West. 


CHAPTER  Xin. 

What  erer  to  mt  he  toke  in  his  entente, 
his  langage  was  so  fayer  k  pertynante, 
jt  semeth  vnto  manys  herying 
not  only  the  worde,  but  veryly  the  thyng. 

Caxtan't  Book  of  Cwrtmf, 

IN  the  party  of  which  our  travelers  found  themselves  mem* 
hers,  was  Duff  Brown,  the  great  railroad  contractor,  and 
subsequently  a  well-known  member  of  congress;  a  bluflT, 
jovial  Bost'n  man,  thick-set,  close  shaven,  with  a  heavy  jaw 
and  a  low  forehead — a  very  pleasant  man  if  you  were  not  in  his 
way.  He  had  government  contracts  also,  custom  houses  and 
dry  docks,  from  Portland  to  New  Orleans,  and.managed  to 
get  out  of  congress,  in  appropriations,  about  weight  for  weight 
of  gold  for  the  stone  furnished. 

Associated  with  him,  and  also  of  this  party,  was  Rodney 
Schaick,  a  sleek  New  York  broker,  a  man  as  prominent  in 
the  church  as  in  the  stock  exchange,  dainty  in  his  dress, 
emooth  of  speech,  the  necessary  complement  of  Duff  Brown 
in  any  enteq>rise  that  needed  assurance  and  adroitness. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  pleasanter  traveling  party, 
one  that  shook  off  more  readilv  the  artificial  restraints  of 

■ 

Puritanic  strictness,  and  took  the  world  with  good-natured 

allowance.     Money  was  plenty  for  every  attainable  luxury, 

and  there  seemed  to  he  no  doubt  that  its  supply  would  eon-  ' 

tinue,  and  that  fortunes  were  about  to  be  made  without  a 

great  deal  of  toil.     Even  Philip  soon  caught  the  prevailing 
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spirit ;  Hariy  did  not  need  any  inocnlationy  he  always  talked 
in  six  figores.  It  was  as  natural  for  the  dear  boy  to  be  rich 
IS  it  is  for  most  people  to  be  poor. 

The  elders  of  the  party  were  not  long  in  discovering  the 
fact,  which  almost  all  travelers  to  the  west  soon  find  out,  that 
the  water  was  poor.  It  must  have  been  by  a  lucky  premoni- 
tion of  this  that  they  all  had  brandy  flasks  with  which  to 
qualify  the  water  of  the  country ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  from 
an  uneasy  feeling  of  the  danger  of  being  poisoned  that  they 
kept  experimenting,  mixing  a  little  of  the  dangerous  and 
clianging  fluid,  as  they  passed  along,  with  the  contents  of  the 
flasks,  thus  saving  their  lives  hour  by  hour.  Philip  learned 
afterwards  that  temperance  and  the  strict  observance  of  Sun- 
day and  a  certain  gravity  of  deportment  are  geographical 
habits,  which  people  do  not  usually  carry  with  them  away ' 
from  home. 

Our  travelers  stopped  in  Chicago  long  enough  to  see  that 
they  could  make  their  fortunes  there  in  two  week's  time,  but 
it  did  not  seem  worth  while ;  the  west  was  more  attractive ; 
the  further  one  went  the  wider  the  opportunities  opened. 
They  took  railroad  to  Alton  and  the  steamboat  from  there  to 
St.  Louis,  for  the  change  and  to  have  a  glimpse  of  the  river, 

"  Isn't  this  jolly  ?"  cried  Henry,  dancing  out  of  the  barber's 
room,  and  coming  down  the  deck  with  a  one,  two,  three  step^ 
shaven,  curled  and  perfumed  afler  his  usual  exquisite  fashion. 

"  What's  jolly  ? "  asked  Philip,  looking  out  upon  the  dreary 
and  monotonous  waste  through  which  the  shaking  steamboat 
was  coughing  its  way. 

"Why,  the  whole  thing;  it's  immense  I  can  tell  you.  I 
wouldn't  give  tJiat  to  be  guaranteed  a  hundred  thousand  cold 
cash  in  a  year's  time." 

"  Where's  Mr.  Brown  ? " 

"  He  is  in  the  saloon,  playing  poker  with  Schaick,  and  that 
long  haired  party  with  the  striped  trousers,  who  scrambled 
aboard  when  the  stage  plank  was  half  hauled  in,  and  the  big 
Delegate  to  Congress  from  out  west." 

"  That's  a  fine  looking  fellow,  that  delegate,  with  his  glossy 
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black  whiskers;  looks  like  a  "Washington  man;  I  Bbouldn't 
think  he'd  be  at  poker." 

"  Oh,  its  only  five  cent  ante,  just  to  make  it  interesting, 
the  Delegate  said." 

"  But  I  shouldn't  think  a  representative  in  Congreaa  would 
play  poker  any  way  in  a  public  steamboat" 

"  Nonsense,  you've  got  to  pass  the  time.  I  tried  a  hand 
myselt    but   those  old  tellows  are  too  many  for  me      The 


Delegate  knows  all  the  points.  I'd  bet  a  hundred  dollars  he 
will  ante  his  way  right  into  the  United  States  Senate  wheo 
bis  territory  comes  in.     He's  got  the  cheek  for  it." 

"  He  has  the  grave  and  thoughtful  manner  of  expectoration 
of  a  public  man,  for  one  thing,"  added  Philip. 

"  IlaiTy,"  said  Philip,  after  a  pause,  "  what  have  yon  got 
on  tiio.se  big  boots  for ;  do  you  expect  to  wade  ashore  1 " 

"  I'm  breaking  'em  in." 

The  fact  was  Harry  had  got  himself  up  in  what  he  thought 
a  proper  costume  for  a  new  country,  and  was  in  appearance 
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a  Bort  of  compromise  between  a  dandy  of  Broadway  and  a 
backwoodsman.  Harry,  with  bine  eyes,  fresh  complexion, 
silken  whiskers  and  curly  chestnut  hair,  was  as  handsome  as 
a  fashion  plate.  He  wore  this  nioniing  a  soft  hat,  a  short  cut- 
away coat,  an  open  vest  displaying  inimacnlate  linen,  a  leath- 
ern belt  round  his  waist,  and  top-boots  of  soft  leather,  well 
polished,  that  came  above  his  knees  and  required  a  string 
attached  to  his  belt  to  keep  them  up.  The  light  hearted 
fellow  gloried  in  these  shining  encasements  of  his  well  shaped 
legs,  and  told  Philip  that  they  were  a  perfect  protection 
against  prairie  rattle-snakes,  which  never  strike  above  the 
knee. 

The  landscape  still  wore  an  almost  wintry  appearance 
when  our  travelers  left  Chicago.  It  was  a  genial  spring  day 
when  they  landed  at  St.  Louis;  the  birds  were  singing,  the 
bloBsoms  of  peach  trees  in  city  garden  plots,  made  the  air 
sweet,  and  in  the  roar  and  tumult  on  the  long  river  levee 
they  found  an  excitement  that  accorded  with  their  own 
hopeful  anticipations. 

The  party  went  to  the  Southern  Hotel,  where  the  great 
Duff  Brown  was  very  well  known,  and  indeed  was  a  man  of 
so  mnch  importance  that  even  the  oflSce  clerk  was  respectful 
to  him.  He  might  have  respected  in  him  also  a  certain  vul- 
gar swagger  and  insolence  of  money,  which  the  clerk  greatly 
admired. 

The  young  fellows  liked  the  house  and  liked  the  city ;  it 
seemed  to  them  a  mighty  free  and  hospitable  town.  Coming 
from  the  East  they  were  struck  with  many  peculiarities. 
Everybody  smoked  in  the  streets,  for  one  thing,  they  noticed ; 
everybody  "  took  a  drink  "  in  an  open  manner  whenever  he 
wished  to  do  so  or  was  asked,  as  if  the  habit  needed  no  con* 
cealment  or  apology.  In  the  evening  when  they  walked 
about  they  found  people  sitting  on  the  door-steps  of  their 
dwellings,  in  a  manner  not  usual  in  a  northern  city ;  in  front 
of  some  of  the  hotels  and  saloons  the  side  walks  were  filled 
with  chairs  and  benches — Paris  fashion,  said  Harry — ^upon 
which  people  lonngod  in  these  warm  spring  evenings,  smoking, 
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always  smoking;  and  the  clink  of  glasses  and  of  billiard 
balls  was  in  the  air.     It  was  delightful. 

Harry  at  once  found  on  landing  that  his  back-woods  cus- 
tom would  not  be  needed  in  St.  Louis,  and  that,  in  fact,  ho 
had  need  of  all  the  resources  of  his  wardrobe  to  keep  even 
with  the  young  swells  of  the  town.  But  this  did  not  much 
matter,  for  Harry  was  always  superior  to  his  clothes.  As 
they  were  likely  to  be  detained  some  time  in  the  city,  Harry 
told  Philip  that  he  was  going  to  improve  his  time.  And  he 
did.  It  was  an  encouragement  to  any  industrious  man  to  see 
this  young  fellow  rise,  carefully  dress  himself,  eat  his  break- 
fast deliberately,  smoke  his  cigar  tranquilly,  and  then  repair 
to  his  room,  to  what  he  called  his  work,  with  a  grave  and 
occupied  manner,  but  with  perfect  cheerfulness. 

Harry  would  take  off  his  coat,  remove  his  cravat,  roll  up 
his  shirt-sleeves,  give  his  curly  hair  the  right  touch  before 
the  glass,  get  out  his  book  on  engineering,  his  boxes  of  instru- 
ments, his  drawing-paper,  his  profile  paper,  open  the  book  of 
logarithms,  mix  his  India  ink,  sharpen  his  pencils,  light  a 
cigar,  and  sit  down  at  the  table  to  "lay  out  a  line,"  with  the 
most  grave  notion  that  he  was  mastering  the  details  of  engi- 
neering. He  would  spend  half  a  day  in  these  preparations 
without  ever  working  out  a  problem  or  having  the  faintest 
conception  of  the  use  of  lines  or  logarithms.  And  when  he 
had  finished,  he  had  the  most  cheerful  confidence  that  he  had 
done  a  erood  dav's  work. 

It  made  no  difference,  however,  whether  Harry  was  in  his 
room  in  a  hotel  or  in  a  tent,  Philip  soon  found,  he  was  just 
the  same.  In  camp  he  would  get  himself  up  in  the  most 
elaborate  toilet  at  liis  command,  polish  his  long  boots  to  the 
top,  lay  out  his  work  before  him,  and  spend  an  hour  or  longer, 
if  anybody  was  looking  at  him,  humming  airs,  knitting  his 
brows,  and  "  working  "  at  engineering ;  and  if  a  crowd  of  gaping 
rustics  were  looking  on  all  the  while  it  was  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  him. 

"  You  see,"  he  says  to  Philip  one  morning  at  the  hotel 
when  he  was  thus  engaged,  "  I  want  to  get  the  theory  of  this 
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thing,   so   that  I  can  have  a    check    on    the   engineers." 
"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  be  an  engineer  yourself," 
queried  Philip. 

"  Not  many  times,  if  the  court  knows  herself.  There's 
better  game.  Brown  and  Schaick  have,  or  will  have,  the 
control  for  the  whole  hue  of  the  Salt  Lick  Pacific  Extension, 
forty  thousand  dollars  a  mile  over  the  prairie,  with  extra  for 
hard-pan — ^and  it'll  be  pretty  much  all  liard-pan  I  can  tell  you ; 
besides  every  alternate  section  of  laud  on  this  line.  There's 
millions  in  the  job.  I'm  to  have  the  sub-contract  for  the 
first  fifty  miles,  and  you  can  bet  it's  a  soft  thing." 

"PU  tell  you  what  you  do,Philip,"  continued  Harry,  in  a 
burst  of  generosity,  "if  I  don't  get  you  into  my  contract, 
you'll  be  with  the  engineers,  and  you  just  stick  a  stake  at  the 
first  ground  marked  for  a  d^pot,  buy  the  land  of  the  farmer 
before  he  knows  where  the  d6pot  will  be,  and  we'll  turn  a 
hundred  or  so  on  that.  Pll  advance  the  money  for  the  pay- 
ments, and  you  can  sell  the  lots.  Schaick  is  going  to  let  me 
have  ten  thousand  just  for  a  flyer  in  such  operations." 
"  But  that's  a  good  deal  of  money." 

"  Wait  till  you  are  used  to  handling  money.  I  didn't  come 
out  here  for  a  bagatelle.  My  uncle  wanted  me  to  stay  East 
and  go  in  on  the  Mobile  custom  house,  work  up  the  Wash- 
ington end  of  it ;  he  said  there  was  a  fortune  in  it  for  a  smart 
young  fellow,  but  I  preferred  to  take  the  chances  out  here. 
Did  I  tell  you  I  had  an  oflEer  from  Bobbett  and  Fanshaw  to 
go  into  their  office  as  confidential  clerk  on  a  salary  of  ten 
thousand  ?" 

"  Why  didn't  you  take  it  ?"  asked  Philip,  to  whom  a  sal- 
ary of  two  thousand  would  have  seemed  wealth,  before  he 
started  on  this  journey. 

"  Take  it  ?  Pd  rather  operate  on  my  own  hook,"  said  Harry, 
in  his  most  airy  manner. 

A  few  evenings  after  their  arrival  at  the  Southern,  Philip 
and  Harry  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  very  agreeable  gentle- 
man, whom  they  had  frequently  seen  before  about  the  hotel  cor- 
ridors, and  passed  a  casual  word  with.     He  had  the  air  of  a 
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man  of  busineBe,  and  was  evidently  a  person  of  importance. 

The  precipitating  of  this  casual  intercourse  into  tbe  mors 
sobstantial  form  of  an  acquaintanceship  was  tbe  work  of  the 
gentleman  himself,  and  occurred  in  this  wise.  Meeting  the 
two  friends  in  the  lobby  one  evening,  be  asked  them  to  give 
him  tbe  time,  and  added  : 

"  Excnee  me,  gentlemen — strangers  iu  St.  Louis !  Ah,  yes — 
yes.  From  the  East,  perhaps  ?  Ah,  just  so,  just  so.  Eastern 
bom  myself — Virginia.     Sellers  is  my  name — Beriah  Sellers. 


Ah — by  the  way — New  York,  did  yousay  ?  That  reminds  me; 
JQSt  met  some  gentlemen  from  your  State  a  week  or  two  ago 
— very  prominent  gentlemen— in  public  life  they  are;  yon 
must  know  tbcm,  without  doubt.  Let  me  Bee — let  me  see. 
Curious  those  names  have  escaped  me.  I  know  they  were 
from  your  State,  because  I  remember  afterward  my  old  friend 
Governor  Sliaekleby  said  to  me — fine  man,  is  the  Governor 
— one  of  the  finest  men  our  country  has  produced — said  he, 
'  Colonel,  how  did  you  like  those  New  York  gentlemen  I— 
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not  many  such  men  in  the  world,  Colonel  Sellers,'  said  the 
Governor — ^yes,  it  was  New  York  he  said — I  remember  it 
distinctly.  I  car^t  recall  those  names,  somehow.  But  no 
matter.  Stopping  here,  gentlemen — stopping  at  the  South- 
em  f 

In  shaping  their  reply  in  their  minds,  the  title  "  Mr.  "  had 
a  place  in  it ;  but  when  their  turn  had  arrived  to  speak,  the 
title  "  Colonel "  came  from  their  lips  instead. 

They  said  yes,  they  were  abiding  at  the  Southern,  and 
thought  it  a  very  good  house. 

"  Yes,  yes,  the  Southern  is  fair.  I  myself  go  to  the  Plant- 
er's, old,  aristocratic  house.  "We  Southern  gentlemen  don't 
change  eur  ways,  you  know.  I  always  make  it  my  home 
there  when  I  run  down  from  Ilawkeye — my  plantation  is  in 
Hawkeye,  a  little  up  in  the  country.  You  should  know  the 
Planter's." 

Philip  and  Harry  both  said  they  should  like  to  see  a  hotel 
that  had  been  so  famous  in  its  day — a  cheerful  hostelrie, 
Philip  said  it  must  have  been  where  duels  were  fought  there 
across  the  dining-room  table. 

"  You  may  believe  it,  sir,  an  uncommonly  pleasant  lodging. 
ShaU  we  walk  ?" 

And  the  three  strolled  along  the  streets,  the  Colonel  talking 
all  the  way  in  the  most  liberal  and  friendly  manner,  and  with 
a  frank  open-heartedness  that  inspired  eoniidence. 

"  Yes,  bom  East  myself,  raised  all  along,  know  the  "West — 
a  great  country,  gentlemen.  The  place  for  a  young  fellow  of 
spirit  to  pick  up  a  fortune,  simply  pick  it  up,  it's  lying  round 
loose  here.  Not  a  day  that  I  don't  put  aside  an  opportunity, 
too  busy  to  look  into  it.  Management  of  my  own  property 
takes  my  time.    First  visit  ?    Looking  for  an  opening  ?" 

"  Yes,  looking  around,"  replied  Harry. 

"  Ah,  here  we  are.  You'd  rather  sit  here  in  front  than  go 
to  my  apartments  ?    So  had  I.    An  opening,  eh  ?" 

The  Colonel's  eyes  twinkled.     "  Ah,  just  so.     The  whole 
country  is  opening  up,  all  we  want  is  capital  to  develope  it. 
Slap  down  the  rails  and  bring  the  land  into  marlcet.    Th« 
9- 
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richest  land  on  God  Almighty's  footstool  is  lying  right  out 
there.  If  I  had  ray  capital  free  I  could  plant  it  for  mil- 
lions." 

"I  suppose  your  capital  is  largely  in  your  plantation?" 
asked  Philip. 

'*  Well,  partly,  sir,  partly.  I'm  down  here  now  with  refer- 
ence to  a  little  operation — a  little  side  thing  merely.  By  the 
way  gentlemen,  excuse  the  liberty,  but  it's  about  my  usual 
time  " — 

The  Colonel  paused,  but  as  no  movement  of  his  acquaint- 
ances followed  this  plain  remark,  he  added,  in  an  explana- 
tory manner, 

"I'm  rather  particular  about  the  exact  time — have  to  be  in 
this  climate." 

Even  til  is  open  declaration  of  his  hospitable  intention  not 
being  understood  the  Colonel  politely  said, 

"Gentlemen,  will  you  take  something?" 

Col.  Sellers  led  the  way  to  a  saloon  on  Fourth  street  under 
the  hotel,  and  the  young  gentlemen  fell  into  the  custom  of 
the  countrv. 

"  Not  that,"  said  the  Colonel  to  the  bar-keeper,  who  shoved 
along  the  counter  a  bottle  of  apparently  corn-whiskey,  as  if 
he  had  done  it  before  on  the  same  order ;  "  not  that,"  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand.  "  That  Otard  if  you  please.  Yes.  Never 
take  an  inferior  liquor,  gentlemen,  not  in  the  evening,  in 
this  climate.     There.     That's  the  stuff.     My  respects !  " 

The  hospitable  gentleman,  having  disposed  of  his  liquor, 
remarking  that  it  w^as  not  quite  the  thing — "  when  a  man  has 
his  own  cellar  to  go  to,  he  is  apt  to  get  a  little  fastidious 
about  his  liquors  " — called  for  cigars.  But  the  brand  offered 
did  not  suit  him  ;  he  motioned  the  box  away,  and  asked  for 
Bome  ])articular  Havana's,  those  in  separate  wrappei-s. 

"  I  always  smoke  this  sort,  gentlemen ;  they  are  a  little 
more  expensive,  but  you'll  learn,  in  this  climate,  that  you'd 
better  not  economize  on  poor  cigars." 

Having  imparted  this  valuable  piece  of  information,  the 
Oolond  lighted  the  fragrant  cigar  with  satisfaction,  and  then 
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orelessl;  pot  hia  fingers  into  his  right  vest  pocket.  That 
movement  being  without  resnlt,  witli  ft  aliade  of  disappoint- 
ment  on  his  face,  he  felt  in  liis  left  vest  pocket.  Not  finding 
anything  there,  he  looked  up  with  a  Berious  and  a 


tnxiously  slapped  his  right  psntaloon'e  pocket,  and  then  his 
left,  and  exclaimed, 

"By  George,  that's  annoying.  By  George,  that's  mortify- 
iug.  Never  had  anything  of  that  kind  happen  to  me  before. 
I've  left  my  pocket-book.  Hold !  Here's  a  bill,  after  all. 
No,  thunder,  it's  a  receipt."  , 

"  Allow  me,"  said  Philip,  seeing  how  HerioDsly  the  Colonel 
vas  annoyed,  and  taking  out  his  purse. 

The  Colonel  protested  he  couldn't  think  of  it,  and  muttered 
something  to  the  bar-keeper  about  "  hanging  it  up,"  but  the 
vender  of  exhilaration  made  no  sign,  and  Philip  had  the 
privilege  of  paying  the  costly  shot ;  Col.  Sellers  profusely 
apologizing  and  claiming  the  right  "  next  time,  next  time." 

As  soon  as  Berlah  Sellers  had  bade  his  friends  good  night 
and  seen  them  depart,  he  did  not  retire  to  apartments 
ia  the  Planter's,  but  took  his  way  to  his  lodgings  with  a 
friend  in  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  ' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Pulchra  duos  inter  eiU  stat  Philadelphia  riyot; 

later  quos  duo  eunt  mlllia  longa  vis. 
Delawar  his  major,  Sculkil  miuor  ille  Yocatnr; 

India  et  Sueyis  notus  uterquo  diu. 
Hie  platcas  luensor  spatils  delineat  flBquis, 

£t  domui  recto  est  ordino  Juncta  domus. 

T,Ifakln. 
Yergin  era  f  ra  lor  di  gi&  mature 

Verginitd,  d'alti  pcnsicri  e  regi, 
D'alta  beltd ;  ma  sua  beltd  non  cure, 

O  tanta  sol,  quant*  onestAsen  fregL        TVimo. 

THE  letter  that  Philip  Sterling  wrote  to  Ruth  Bolton,  on 
the  evening  of  setting  out  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the 
west,  found  that  young  lady  in  her  own  father's  house  in 
Philadelphia.  It  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  the  many  charm- 
ing suburban  houses  in  that  hospitable  city,whieh  is  territorially 
one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  world,  and  only  prevented 
from  becoming  the  convenient  metropolis  of  the  country  by 
the  intrusive  strip  of  Camden  and  Amboy  sand  which  shuts 
it  off  from  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  a  city  of  steady  thrift, 
the  arms  of  which  might  well  be  the  delibei*ate  but  delicious 
terrapin  that  imparts  such  a  royal  flavor  to  its  feasts. 

It  was  a  spring  morning,  and  perhaps  it  was  the  influence 
of  it  that  made  Ruth  a  little  restless,  satisfied  neither  with 
the  out-doors  nor  the  in-doors.  Iler  sisters  had  gone  to  the 
city  to  show  some  country  visitors  Independence  Hall,  Girard 
College  and  Fairmount  Water  "Works  and  Park,  four  objects 
which  Americans  cannot  die  peacefully,  even  in  Naples,  with- 
out having  seen.  But  Ruth  confessed  that  she  was  tired  of 
them,  and  also  of  the  Mint.  She  was  tired  of  other  things. 
She  tried  this  morning  an  air  or  two  upon  the  piano,  sang  a 

simple  song  in  a  sweet,  but  slightly  metallio  voioe,  and  then 
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seating    herself  by  the  open  window,  read  Philip's  letter. 

Was  she  thinking  about  Philip,  as  she  gazed  across  the 
fresh  lawn  over  the  tree  tops  to  the  Chelton  Hills,  or  of  that 
world  which  his  entrance  into  her  tradition-bound  life 
had  been  one  of  the  means  of  opening  to  her  i  Whatever 
she  thought,  she  was  not  idly  musing,  as  one  might  see  by 
the  expression  of  her  face.  After  a  time  she  took  up  a  book ; 
it  was  a  medical  w  ork,  and  to  all  appearance  about  as  inter- 
esting to  a  girl  of  eighteen  as  the  statutes  at  large ;  but  her 
face  was  soon  aglow  over  its  pages,  and  she  was  so  absorbed 
in  it  that  she  did  not  notice  the  entrance  of  her  mother  at 
the  open  door. 

"Ruth?" 

"  Well,  mother,"  said  the  young  student,  looking  up,  with 
a  shade  of  impatience. 

"  I  wanted  to  talk  with  thee  a  little  about  thy  plans." 

"  Mother,  thee  knows  I  couldn't  stand  it  at  Westfield ;  the 
school  stifled  me,  it's  a  place  to  turn  young  people  into  dried 
fruit." 

"  I  know,"  said  Margaret  Bolton,  with  a  half  anxious  smile, 
"  thee  chafes  against  all  the  ways  of  Friends,  but  what  will 
thee  do  ?     Why  is  thee  so  discontented  ? " 

"  If  I  must  say  it,  mother,  I  want  to  go  away,  and  get  out 
of  this  dead  level." 

With  a  look  half  of  pain  and  half  of  pity,  her  mother 
answered,  "  I  am  sure  thee  is  little  interfered  with ;  thee 
dresses  as  thee  will,  and  goes  where  thee  pleases,  to  any 
church  thee  likes,  and  thee  has  music.  I  had  a  visit  yester- 
day from  the  society's  committee  by  way  of  discipline, 
because  we  have  a  piano  in  the  house,  which  is  against  the 
rules." 

"  I  hope  thee  told  the  elders  that  father  and  I  are  respon- 
sible for  the  piano,  and  that,  much  as  thee  loves  music,  thee 
is  never  in  the  room  when  it  is  played.  Fortunately  father 
is  already  out  of  meeting,  so  they  can't  discipline  him.  I 
heard  father  tell  cousin  Abner  that  he  was  whipped  so  often 
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for  whistling  when  he  was  a  boy  that  he  waa  determined  to 
have  what  compensation  lie  could  get  now  " 

"  Thy  wajB  greatly  try  me,  Ruth,  and  all  thy  relations.    I 
desire  tliy  happiness  first  of  all   but  thee  la  starting  out  on  a 


dangerous  path.  Is  thy  father  willing  thee  should  go  away 
to  a  Bchool  of  the  world's  people  ? " 

"I  have  not  asked  him,"  Kuth  replied  with  a  look  that 
might  imply  that  she  was  one  of  those  determined  little 
bodies  who  first  made  up  her  own  mind  and  then  compelled 
others  to  make  up  theirs  in  accordance  with  hers. 

"And  when  thee  has  got  the  education  thee  wants, 
and  lost  all  relish  for  the  society  of  thy  friends  and  the  ways 
of  thy  ancestors,  what  then  ? " 

Ruth  turned  square  round  to  her  mother,  and  with  an  im- 
passive face  and  not  the  slightest  cliange  of  tone,  said, 

"Mother,  I'm  going  to  study  medicine?" 

Margaret  Bolton  almost  lost  for  a  moment  her  habitnal 
placidity. 

"  Thee,  study  medicine  1  A  slight  frail  girl  like  thee,  study 
inedjcine!    Does  thee  think  thi^  ooii\d  staod  it  six  monttiBl 
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And  the  lectures,  and  the  dissecting  rooms,  lias  thee  thought 
of  the  dissecting  rooms  ?  " 

"  Mother,"  said  Kuth  calmly,  "  I  have  thought  it  all  over. 
I  know  I  can  go  through  the  whole,  clinics,  dissecting  room 
and  all.  Does  thee  think  I  lack  nen^e  ?  What  is  there  to 
fear  in  a  person  dead  more  than  in  a  person  living  ? " 

"  But  thy  health  and  strength,  child  ;  thee  can  never  stand 
the  severe  application.  And,  besides,  suppose  thee  does 
learn  medicine  ? " 

"  I  will  practice  it." 

"Here?" 

"  Here." 

"  Where  thee  and  thy  family  are  known  ? " 

"  If  1  can  get  patients." 

"  I  hope  at  least,  Ruth,  thee  will  let  us  know  when  thee 
opens  an  ofBce,"  said  her  mother,  with  an  approacli  to  sarcasm 
that  she  rarely  indulged  in,  as  she  rose  and  left  tlie  room. 

Ruth  sat  quite  still  for  a  time,  with  face  intent  and  flushed. 
It  was  out  now.     She  had  begun  lier  open  batth^ 

The  sight-seers  returned  in  high  spirits  from  the  city. 
Was  there  any  building  in  Greece  to  compare  with  Girard 
College,  was  there  ever  such  a  magnificent  pile  of  stone  devised 
for  the  shelter  of  poor  orphans  ?  Think  of  the  stone  sliingles 
of  the  roof  eight  inches  thick  !  Ruth  asked  the  enthusiasts  if 
they  would  like  to  live  in  such  a  sounding  mausoleum,  with 
its  great  halls  and  echoing  rooms,  and  no  comfortable  place 
in  it  for  the  accommodation  of  any  body  ?  If  they  were  or- 
phans, would  they  like  to  be  brought  up  in  a  Grecian  temple? 

And  then  there  was  Broad  street !  Wasn't  it  the  broadest 
and  the  longest  street  in  the  world  ?  There  certainly  was  no 
end  to  it,  and  even  Ruth  was  Philadelphian  enough  to  believe 
that  a  street  ought  not  to  have  any  end,  or  architectural  point 
upon  which  the  wearj^  eye  could  rest. 

But  neither  St.  Girard,  nor  Broad  street,  neither  wonders 
of  the  Mint  nor  the  glories  of  the  Hall  where  the  ghosts  of  our 
fathers  sit  always  signing  the  Declaration,  impressed  the 
visitors  so  much  as  the  splendors  of  the  Chestnut  street 
windows,  and  the  bargains  on  Eighth  street.     The  truth  is  that 
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the  country  cousins  had  come  to  town  to  attend  the  Yearly 
Meeting,  and  the  amount  of  shopping  that  preceded  that 
religious  event  was  scarcely  exceeded  by  the  preparations  for 
the  opera  in  more  worldly  circles. 

"  Is  thee  going  to  the  Yearly  Meeting,  Ruth  ?"  asked  one 
of  the  girls. 

"  I  have  nothing  to  wear,"  replied  that  demure  person.  "  If 
thee  wants  to  see  new  bonnets,  orthodox  to  a  shade  and 
conformed  to  the  letter  of  the  true  form,  thee  must  go  to  the 
Arch  Street  Meeting.  Any  departure  from  either  color  or 
shape  would  be  instantly  taken  note  of.  It  has  occupied 
mother  a  long  time,  to  find  at  the  shops  the  exact  shade 
for  her  new  bonnet.  Oh,  thee  must  "go  by  all  means.  But 
thee  won't  see  there  a  sweeter  woman  than  mother." 

"  And  thee  won't  go  ?" 

"  Why  should  I  ?  I've  been  again  and  again.  If  I  go  to 
Meeting  at  all  I  like  best  to  sit  in  the  quiet  old  house  in 
Germantown,  where  the  windows  are  all  open  and  I  can  see 
the  trees,  and  hear  the  stir  of  the  leaves.  It's  such  a  crush  at 
the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Arch  Street,  and  then  there's  the  row 
of  sleek-looking  young  men  who  line  the  curbstone  and  stare 
at  us  as  we  come  out.     No,  I  don't  feel  at  home  there." 

That  evening  Ruth  and  her  father  sat  late  by  the  drawing- 
room  fire,  as  they  were  quite  apt  to  do  at  night.  It  was 
always  a  time  of  confidences. 

"  Thee  has  another  letter  from  young  Sterling,"  said  Eli 
Bolton. 

"  Yes.     Philip  has  gone  to  the  far  west." 

"  How  far  ?" 

"  He  doesn't  say,  but  it's  on  the  frontier,  and  on  the  map 
everything  beyond  it  is  marked  '  Indians '  and  '  desert,'  and 
looks  as  desolate  as  a  Wednesday  Meeting." 

"  Humph.  It  was  time  for  him  to  do  something.  Is  he 
going  to  start  a  daily  newspaper  among  the  Kick-a-poos  V  ' 

"  Father,  thee's  unjust  to  Philip.  He's  going  into  business." 

"  What  sort  of  business  can  a  young  man  go  into  without 
capital  ?" 

"He  doesn't  say  exactly  what  it  is,"  said  Ruth  a  little 
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dabiously,  ^'  but  it's  something  about  land  and  railroads,  and 
thee  knows,  father,  that  fortunes  are  made  nobody  knows 
exactly  how,  in  a  new  country." 

^^  I  should  think  so,  you  innocent  puss,  and  in  an  old  one 
too.  But  Philip  is  honest,  and  he  has  talent  enough,  if  he 
will  stop  scribbling,  to  make  his  way.  But  thee  may  as  well 
take  care  of  theeself,  liuth,  and  not  go  dawdling  along  with 
a  young  man  in  his  adventures,  until  thy  own  mind  is  a  little 
more  settled  what  thee  wants." 

This  excellent  advice  did  not  seem  to  impress  Ruth  greatly, 
for  she  was  looking  away  with  that  abstraction  of  vision 
which  often  came  into  her  grey  eyes,  and  at  length  she 
exclaimed,  with  a  sort  of  impatience, 

*'  I  wish  I  could  go  west,  or  south,  or  somewhere.  What 
a  box  women  are  put  into,  measured  for  it,  and  put  in  young; 
if  we  go  anywhere  it's  in  a  box,  veiled  and  pinioned  and  shut 
in  by  disabilities.  Father,  I  should  like  to  break  things  and 
get  loose." 

What  a  sweet-voiced  little  innocent,  it  was  to  be  sure. 

"  Thee  will  no  doubt  break  things  enough  when  thy  time 
comes,  child ;  women  always  have ;  but  what  does  thee  want 
now  that  thee  hasn't  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  be  something,  to  make  myself  something,  to  do 
something.  Why  should  I  rust,  and  be  stupid,  and  sit  in  in- 
action because  I  am  a  girl  ?  What  would  happen  to  me  if 
thee  should  lose  thy  property  and  die  ?  What  one  useful 
thing  could  I  do  for  a  living,  for  the  support  of  mother  and 
the  children  ?  And  if  I  had  a  fortune,  would  thee  want  me 
to  lead  a  useless  life  ?  " 

"  Has  thy  mother  led  a  useless  life  ? " 

"Somewhat  that  depends  upon  whether  her  children 
amount  to  anything,"  retorted  the  sharj^  little  disputant. 
"  What's  the  good,  father,  of  a  series  of  human  beings  who 
don't  advance  any  ?  " 

Friend  Eli,  who  had  long  ago  laid  aside  the  Quaker  dress, 
and  was  out  of  Meeting,  and  who  in  fact  after  a  youth  of 
doubt  could  not  yet  deiine  his  belief,  nevertheless  looked 
with    some   wonder   at    this    fierce    young    eagle    of    his^ 
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batched     in     &     Friend's     dove-cote.     But    he    only    said, 
"  Has  tliee  consulted  thy  mother  about  a  career,  I  suppose 
it  is  a  career  tbee  wants  ? " 

Ruth  did  not  reply  directly;  she  complained  that  her 
motlicr  didn't  understand  her.  But  that  wise  and  placid 
woman  understood  tlie  sweet  rebel  a  great  deal  better  than 
Ruth  understood  herself.  She  also  had  a  history,  possibly, 
and  had  sometime  beaten  her  young  wings  against  tlie  cage 
of  custom,  and  indulged  in  dreams  of  a  new  social  order,  and 
had  passed  through  that  fiery  period  when  it  seems  possible 
for  one  mind,  which  has  not  yet  tried  its  limits,  to  break  up 
and  re-arrange  the  world. 

Ruth  replied  to  Philip's  letter  in  due  time  and  in  tlie  most 

.  coi'diiii  and   uiisentinieutal 

manner.  Philip  liked  the 
letter,  as  he  did  everything 
she  did ;  but  he  had  a  dim 
notion  that  there  was  more 
about  herself  in  the  letter 
than  about  liim.  He  took 
it  with  him  from  the  South- 
em  Hotel,  when  he  went  to 
walk,  and  read  it  over  and 
again  in  an  unfrequented 
street  as  he  stumbled  along. 
The  rather  common-place 
and  unformed  hand-writ- 
ing seemed  to  him  peculiar 
and  characteristic,  different 
from  that  of  any  other  wo- 
man. 

Ruth  was  glad  to  hear 
that  Philip  had  made  a  push  into  the  world,  and  she  was 
sure  that  his  talent  and  courage  would  make  a  way  for  liira. 
She  should  pray  for  his  success  at  any  rate,  and  especially  that 
the  Indians,  in  St.  Louis,  would  not  take  hia  scalp. 

Philip  looked  rather  dubious  at  this  sentence,  and  wished 
that  he  had  written  nothing  abont  ludiAoa. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

— Bationalem  quidem  puto  medicinam  esse  debere :  instrui  rero  ab  eTidentibnt 
eausis,  obscuris  omnibus  non  d  cogitatione  artificis,  sed  ab  ipsa  arte  r^ecUf, 
Incidere  autem  YiTorum  corpora,  et  crudele,  et  supenracuum  est :  mortuorum 
eorpora  discentibus  necessarium.  Celtu$. 

ELI  BOLTON  and  his  wife  talked  over  Ruth's  case,  aa 
they    had   often  done  before,  with  no  little  anxiety. 

Alone  of  all  their  children. she  was  impatient  of  the  restraints 
and  monotony  of  the  Friends'  Society,  and  wholly  indisposed 
1|>  accept  the  "  inner  light "  as  a  guide  into  a  life  of  accept- 
ance and  inaction.  When  Margaret  told  her  husband  of 
Ruth's  newest  project,  he  did  not  exhibit  so  much  surprise  aa 
she  looked  for.  In  fact  he  said  that  he  did  not  see  why  a 
woman  should  not  enter  the  medical  prof^ssion  if  she  felt  a 
call  to  it. 

"  But,"  said  Margaret,  "  consider  her  total  inexperience  of 
the  world,  and  her  frail  health.  Can  such  a  slight  little  body 
endure  the  ordeal  of  the  preparation  for,  or  the  strain  of,  the 
practice  of  the  profession  ?" 

"  Did  thee  ever  think,  Margaret,  whether  she  can  endure 
being  thwarted  in  an  object  on  which  she  has  so  set  her  heart, 
as  she  has  on  this  ?  Thee  has  trained  her  thyself  at  home,  in 
her  enfeebled  childhood,  and  thee  knows  how  strong  her  will 
is,  and  what  she  has  been  able  to  accomplish  in  self-culture  by  s 
the  simple  force  of  her  determination.  She  never  will  bo 
satisfied  until  she  has  tried  her  own  strength." 

"I  wish,"  said  Margaret,  witli  an  inconsequence  that  is  not 

exclusively  feminine,  "  that  she  were  in  tlie  way  to  fall  in 

love  and  marry  by  and  by.     I  think  that  would  cure  her  of 
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some  of  her  notions.  I  am  not  sure  but  if  she  went  away  to 
some  distant  school,  into  an  entirely  new  life,  her  thoughts 
would  be  diverted." 

Eli  Bolton  almost  laughed  as  he  regarded  his  wife,  with 
eyes  that  never  looked  at  her  except  fondly,  and  replied, 

"  Perhaps  thee  remembers  that  thee  had  notions  also,  before 
we  were  married,  and  before  thee  became  a  member  of 
Meeting.  I  think  Kuth  comes  honestly  by  certain  tendencies 
whicli  thee  has  hidden  under  the  Friend's  dress." 

Margaret  could  not  say  no  to  this,  and  while  she  paused,  it 
was  evident  that  memorj^  was  busy  with  suggestions  to  shake 
her  present  opinions. 

"Why  not  let  Kuth  try  the  study  for  a  time,"  suggested 
Eli ;  "  there  is  a  fair  beginning  of  a  Woman's  Medical  College 
in  the  city.  Quite  likely  she  will  soon  find  that  she  needs 
first  a  more  general  culture,  and  fall  in  with  thy  wish  that 
she  should  see  more  of  the  world  at  some  large  school." 

There  really  seemed  to  be  nothing  else  to  be  done,  and 
Margaret  consented  at  length  without  approving.  And  it  was 
agreed  that  Kuth,  in  order  to  spare  her  fatigue,  should  take 
lodgings  with  friends  near  the  college  and  make  a  trial  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  science  to  which  we  all  owe  our  lives,  and 
sometimes  as  by  a  miracle  of  escape. 

That  day  Mr.  Bolton  brought  home  a  stranger  to  dinner, 
Mr.  Bigler  of  the  great  firm  of  Penny  backer,  Bigler  &  Small, 
railroad  contractors.  lie  was  always  bringing  home  some- 
body, who  had  a  scheme  ;  to  build  a  road,  or  open  a  mine,  or 
plant  a  swamp  with  cane  to  grow  paper-stock,  or  found  a 
hospital,  or  invest  in  a  patent  shad-bone  separator,  or  start  a 
college  somewhere  on  the  frontier,  contiguous  to  a  land 
speculation. 

The  Bolton  house  was  a  sort  of  hotel  for  this  kind  of  people. 
They  were  always  coming.  Ruth  had  known  them  from 
childhood,  and  she  used  to  say  that  her  father  attracted  them 
as  naturally  as  a  sugar  hogshead  does  flies.  Kuth  had  an  idea 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  world  lived  by  getting  the  rest  of 
the  world  into  schemes.    Mr.  Bolton  never  could  say  "  no  " 
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to  any  of  them,  not  even,  said  Kuth  again,  to  the  society  for 
stamping  oyster  shells  with  scriptm*e  texts  before  they  were 
sold  at  retail. 

Mr.  Bigler's  plan  this  time,  about  which  he  talked 
loudly,  with  his  mouth  full,  all  dinner  time,  was  the  build- 
ing of  the  Tunkhannock,  Rattlesnake  and  Youngwomans- 
town  railroad,  which  would  not  only  be  a  great  highway  to 
the  west,  but  would  open  to  market  inexhaustible  coal-fields 
and  untold  millions  of  lumber.  The  plan  of  operations 
was  very  simple. 

"  We'll  buy  the  lands,"  explained  he,  "  on  long  time,  backed 
by  the  notes  of  good  men;  and  then  mortgage  them  for 
money  enough  to  get  the  road  well  on.  Then  get  the  towns 
on  the  line  to  issue  their  bonds  for  stock,  and  sell  their  bonds 
for  enough  to  complete  the  road,  and  partly  stock  it,  especially 
if  we  mortgage  each  section  as  we  complete  it.  We  can  then 
Bell  the  rest  of  the  stock  on  the  prospect  of  the  business  of 
the  road  through  an  improved  country,  and  also  sell  the  lands 
at  a  big  advance,  on  the  strength  of  the  road.  All  we  want," 
continued  Mr.  Bigler  in  his  frank  manner,  "  is  a  few  thou!?and 
dollars  to  start  the  surveys,  and  arrange  things  in  the  legisla- 
ture. There  is  some  parties  will  have  to  be  seen,  who  might 
make  ns  trouble." 

*'  It  will  take  a  good  deal  of  monegr  to  start  the  enterprise," 
remarked  Mr.  Bolton,  who  knew  very  well  what  "  seeing  "  a 
Pennsylvania  Legislature  meant,-but  was  too  polite  to  tell  Mr. 
Bigler  what  he  thought  of  him,  while  he  was  his  guest ;  "  what 
security  would  one  have  for  it  ?" 

Mr.  Bigler  smiled  a  hard  kind  of  smile,  and  said,  "  You'd 
be  inside,  Mr.  Bolton,  and  you'd  have  the  first  chance  in 
the  deal." 

This  was  rather  unintelligible  to  Ruth,  who  was  nevertheless 
somewhat  amused  by  the  study  of  a  type  of  character  she  had 
Been  before.  At  length  she  interrupted  the  conversation  by 
asking, 

"  You'd  sell  the  stock,  I  suppose,  Jlr.  Bigler,  to  anybody 
who  was  attracted  by  the  prospectus !" 
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"  O;  certainly,  serve  all  alike,"  said  Mr.  Bigler,  now  notio- 
ing  Kutli  for  the  first  time,  and  a  little  puzzled  by  tbe  serene, 
intelligent  face  that  was  turned  towards  liini. 

"Well,  what  would  become  of  the  poor  people  who  had 
been  led  to  put  their  little  money  into  the  speculatioQ,  when 
you  got  out  of  it  and  left  it  half  way  ? " 

It  would  be  no  more  true  to  say  of  Mr.  Bigler  that  he  was 
or  could  be  embarrassed,  than  to  say  that  a  brass  counterfeit 
dollar-piece  would  change  color  when  refused;  the  questioa 
annoyed  him  a  little,  in  Mr.  Bolton's  presence. 

"  Why,  yea,  Miss,  of  course,  iu  a  great  enterprise  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  there  will  little  things  occur,  which, 
which — and,  of  course,  the  poor  ought  to  be  looked  to;  I  tell 


mj  wife,  that  the  poor  must  be  looked  to;  if  yon  can  tell 
Vbo  are  poor — there's  bo  many  impostors.    And  then,  therc^l 
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SO  many  poor  in  the  legislature  to  be  looked  after,"  said  the 
contractor  with  a  sort  of  a  chuckle,  ^'  isn't  that  so,  Mr. 
Bolton?" 

Eli  Bolton  replied  that  he  never  had  much  to  do  with  the 
legislature. 

"  Yes,"  continued  this  public  benefactor,  "  an  uncommon 
poor  lot  this  year,  uncommon.  Consequently  an  expensive 
lot.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Bolton,  that  the  price  is  raised  so  high 
on  United  States  Senator  now,  that  it  affects  the  whole  mar- 
ket; you  can't  get  any  public  improvement  through  on 
reasonable  terms.  Simony  is  what  1  call  it,  Simony,"  repeated 
Mr.  Bigler,  as  if  he  had  said  a  good  thing. 

Mr.  Bigler  went  on  and  gave  some  very  interesting  details 
of  the  intimate  connection  l)etween  railroads  and  politics,  and 
thorou^hlv  entertained  himself  all  dinner  time,  and  as  much 
disgusted  Ruth,  who  asked  no  more  questions,  and  her  father 
who  replied  in  monosyllables. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Ruth  to  her  father,  after  the  guest  had 
gone,  "that  you  wouldn't  bring  home  any  more  such  horrid 
men.  Do  all  men  who  wear  big  diamond  breast-pins,  flourish 
their  knives  at  table,  and  use  bad  grammar,  and  cheat  ? " 

"  O,  child,  thee  mustn't  be  too  observing.  Mr.  Bigler  is 
one  of  the  most  important  men  in  the  state ;  nobody  hat 
more  influence  at  Harrisburg.  I  don't  like  him  any  more 
than  thee  does,  but  Pd  better  lend  him  a  little  money  than 
to  have  his  ill  will." 

"  Father,  I  think  thee'd  better  have  his  ill-will  than  his 
company.  Is  it  true  that  he  gave  money  to  help  build  the 
pretty  little  church  of  St.  James  the  Less,  and  that  he  is  one 
of  the  vestrymen  ? " 

"  Tes.  He  is  not  such  a  bad  fellow.  One  of  the  men  in 
Third  street  asked  him  the  other  day,  whether  his  was  a  high 
church  or  a  low  church?  Bigler  said  he  didn't  know ;  he'd 
been  in  it  once,  and  he  could  touch  the  ceiling  in  the  side 
aisle  with  his  hand." 

"  I  think  he's  just  horrid,"  was  Ruth's  final  summary  of 
him,  after  the  manner  of  the  swift  judgment  of  women,  with 
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no  consideration  of  the  extenuating  circumstances.  Mr. 
Bigler  had  no  idea  that  he  had  not  made  a  good  impression 
on  the  whole  family  ;  he  certainly  intended  to  be  agreeable. 
Margaret  agreed  with  her  daughter,  an  J  though  she  never 
said  anything  to  such  people,  she  was  grateful  to  Ruth  for 
sticking  at  least  one  pin  into  him. 

Such  was  the  serenity  of  the  Bolton  household  that  a  stran- 
ger in  it  would  never  have  suspected  there  was  any  opposition 
to  Ruth's  going  to  the  Medical  School.  And  she  went 
quietly  to  take  her  residence  in  town,  and  began  her  attend- 
ance of  the  lectures,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in 
the  world.  She  did  not  heed,  if  she  heard,  the  busy  and 
wondering  gossip  of  relations  and  acquaintances,  gossip  that 
has  no  less  currency  among  the  Friends  than  elsewhere 
because  it  is  whispered  slyly  and  creeps  about  in  an  under- 
tone. 

Ruth  was  absorbed,  and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
thoroughly  happy  ;  happy  in  the  freedom  of  her  life,  and  in 
the  keen  enjoyment  of  the  investigation  that  broadened  its 
field  day  by  day.  She  was  in  high  spirits  when  she  came 
home  to  spend  First  Days ;  the  house  was  full  of  her  gaiety 
and  her  merry  laugh,  and  the  children  wished  that  Ruth 
would  never  go  away  again.  But  her  mother  noticed,  with 
a  little  anxiety,  the  sometimes  flushed  face,  and  the  sign  of 
an  eager  spirit  in  the  kindling  eyes,  and,  as  well,  the  serious 
air  of  determination  and  endurance  in  her  face  at  unguarded 
moments. 

The  college  was  a  small  one  and  it  sustained  itself  not 
without  diflSculty  in  this  city,  which  is  so  conservative,  and  is 
yet  the  origin  of  so  many  radical  movements.  There  were 
not  more  than  a  dozen  attendants  on  the  lectures  all  together, 
so  that  the  enterprise  had  the  air  of  an  experiment,  and  the 
fascination  of  pioneering  for  those  engaged  in  it.  There  was 
one  woman  physician  driving  about  town  in  her  carriage, 
attacking  the  most  violent  diseases  in  all  quarters  with  per- 
sistent courage,  like  a  modern  Bellona  in  her  war  chariot, 
who  was  popularly  supposed  to  gather  in  fees  to  the  amount 
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of  ten  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  FerhapB  some  of 
these  students  looked  forward  to  the  near  day  when  they 
would  support  SQch  a  practice  and  a  husband  besides,  but  it  is 
unknown  that  any  of  them  ever  went  farther  than  practice  in 
hospitals  and  in  their  own  nnraories,  and  it  is  feared  that  some 
of  them  were  quite  as  ready  as  their  sisters,  in  emorgencies, 
to  "  call  a  man." 

If  Ruth  had  any  exaggerated  expectations  of  a  professional 
life,  she  kept  them  to  herself,  and  was  known  to  her  fellows 
of  the  class  simply  as  a  cheerful,  sincere  student,  eager  in  her 
inveetigatioQ.s,  and  never  impatient  at  anything,  except  an 
inainnation  that  women  had  not  as  much  mental  capacity  for 
science  as  men. 

They  really  say,"  said  one  young  Quaker  sprig  to  another 
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youth  of  his  age,  "  that  Ruth  Bolton  is  really  going  to  be  a 
saw-bones,  attends  lectures,  cats  up  bodies,  and  all  that.  She's 
cool  enough  for  a  surgeon,  anyway."  He  spoke  feelingly, 
for  he  had  very  likely  been  weighed  in  Ruth's  calm  eyes 
10- 
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sometime,  and  tboroughly  scared  by  the  little  laugh  that 
accompanied  a  puzzling  reply  to  one  of  his  conversational 
nothings.  Such  young  gentlemen,  at  this  time,  did  not  come 
very  distinctly  into  Ruth's  horizon,  except  as  amusing  circum- 
stances. 

About  the  details  of  her  student  life,  Ruth  said  very  little 
to  her  friends,  but  they  had  reason  to  know,  afterwards,  that 
it  required  all  her  nerve  and  the  almost  complete  exhaustion 
of  her  physical  strength,  to  carry  her  through.  She  began 
her  anatomical  practice  upon  detached  portions  of  the  human 
frame,  which  were  brought  into  the  demonstrating  room- 
dissecting  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  a  small  tangle  of  muscles 
and  nerves — an  occupation  which  had  not  much  more  savor 
of  death  in  it  than  the  analysis  of  a  portion  of  a  plant  out  of 
which  the  life  went  when  it  was  plucked  up  by  the  roots. 
Custom  inures  the  most  sensitive  persons  to  that  which  is  at 
first  most  repellant ;  and  in  the  late  war  we  saw  the  most 
delicate  women,  who  could  not  at  home  endure  the  sight  of 
blood,  become  so  used  to  scenes  of  carnage,  that  they  walked 
the  hospitals  and  the  margins  of  battle-fields,  amid  the  poor 
remnants  of  torn  humanity,  with  as  perfect  self-possession 
as  if  they  were  strolling  in  a  flower  garden. 

It  happened  that  Ruth  was  one  evening  deep  in  a  line  of 
investigation  which  she  could  not  finish  or  understand  with- 
out  demonstration,  and  so  eager  was  she  in  it,  that  it  seemed 
as  if  she  could  not  wait  till  the  next  day.  She,  therefore, 
persuaded  a  fellow  student,  who  was  reading  that  evening 
with  her,  to  go  down  to  the  dissecting  room  of  the  college, 
and  ascertain  what  they  wanted  to  know  by  an  hour's  work 
there.  Perhaps,  also,  Ruth  wanted  to  test  her  own  nerve, 
and  to  see  whether  the  power  of  association  was  stronger  in 
her  mind  than  her  own  will. 

The  janitor  of  the  shabby  and  comfortless  old  building 
admitted  the  girls,  not  without  suspicion,  and  gave  them 
lighted  candles,  which  they  would  need,  without  other  remark 
than  "  there's  a  new  one.  Miss,"  as  the  girls  went  up  the 
"broad  stairs. 

They  climbed  to  the  third  story,  and  paused  before  a  door. 
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which  they  unlocked,  and  which  admitted  them  into  a  long 
apartment,  with  a  row  of  windows  on  one  side  and  one  at  the 
end.  The  room  was  without  light,  save  from  the  stars  and 
the  candles  the  girls  carried,  which  revealed  to  them  dimly 
two  long  and  several  small  tables,  a  few  benches  and  chairs, 
.  a  couple  of  skeletons  hanging  on  the  wall,  a  sink,  and  cloth- 
covered  heaps  of  something  upon  the  tables  here  and  there. 

The  windows  were  open,  and  the  cool  night  wind  came  in 
strong  enough  to  flutter  a  white  covering  now  and  then,  and 
to  shake  the  loose  casements.  But  all  the  sweet  odors  of  the 
night  could  not  take  from  the  room  a  faint  suggestion  of 
mortality. 

The  young  ladies  paused  a  moment.  The  room  itself  wai 
familiar  enough,  but  night  makes  almost  any  chamber  eerie, 
and  especially  such  a  room  of  detention  as  this  where  the 
mortal  parts  of  the  unburied  might  almost  be  supposed  to  be 
visited,  on  the  sighing  night  winds,  by  the  wandering  spirits 
of  their  late  tenants. 

Opposite  and  at  some  distance  across  the  roofs  of  lower 
buildings,  the  girls  saw  a  tall  edifice,  the  long  upper  story 
of  which  seemed  to  be  a  dancing  hall.  The  windows  of  that 
were  also  open,  and  through  them  they  heard  the  scream  of 
the  jiggered  and  tortured  violin,  and  the  pump,  pump  of  the 
oboe,  and  saw  the  moving  shapes  of  men  and  women  in  quick 
transition,  and  heard  the  prompter's  drawl. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Ruth,  "what  the  girls  dancing  there 
would  think  if  they  saw  us,  or  knew  that  there  was  such  a 
room  as  this  so  near  them." 

She  did  not  speak  very  loud,  and,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
the  girls  drew  near  to  each  other  as  they  approached  the  long 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  A  straight  object  lay  upon 
it,  covered  with  a  sheet.  This  was  doubtless  "  the  new  one  " 
of  wliich  the  janitor  spoke.  Ruth  advanced,  and  with  a  not 
Tery  steady  hand  lifted  the  white  covering  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  figure  and  turned  it  down.  Both  the  girls  started. 
It  was  a  negro.  The  black  face  seemed  to  defy  the  pallor  of 
death,  and  asserted  an  ugly  life-likeness  that  was  f rightfuL 
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Rath  was  as  pale  as  the  white  sheet,  and  her  comrade  whis- 
pered, "  Come  away,  Ruth,  it  is  awful." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  wavering  light  of  the  candles,  perhaps 
it  was  only  the  agony  from  a  death  of  pain,  but  the  repulsive 
black  face  seemed  to  wear  a  scowl  that  said,  '^  Haven't  you 
yet  done  with  the  outcast,  persecuted  black  man,  but  you  must 
now  haul  him  from  his  grave,  and  send  even  your  women  to 
dismember  his  body  t" 

Who  is  this  dead  man,  one  of  thousands  who  died  yester- 
day, and  will  be  dust  anon,  to  protest  that  science  shall  not 
turn  his  worthless  carcass  to  some  account  ? 

Ruth  could  have  had  no  such  thought,  for  with  a  pity  in 
her  sweet  face,  that  for  tlie  moment  overcame  fear  and  dis- 
gust, she  reverently  replaced  the  covering,  and  went  away  to 
her  own  table,  as  her  companion  did  to  hers.  And  there  for 
an  hour  they  worked  at  their  several  problems,  without 
speaking,  but  not  without  an  awe  of  the  presence  there,  "  the 
new  one,"  and  not  without  an  awful  sense  of  life  itself,  as 
they  heard  the  pulsations  of  the  music  and  the  light  laughter 
from  the  dancing-hall. 

When,  at  length,  they  went  away,  and  locked  the  dreadful 
room  behind  them,  and  came  out  into  the  street,  where  people 
were  passing,  they,  for  the  first  time,  realized,  in  the  relief 
they  felt,  what  a  nervous  strain  they  had  been  under. 
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TTTHILE   Euth  was  thus   absorbed   in   her  new  occa- 

f  T  pation,  and  the  spring  was  wearing  away,  Philip 
and  his  friends  were  still  detained  at  the  Soathem 
Hotel.  The  great  contractors  had  concluded  their  business 
with  the  state  and  railroad  officials  and  with  the  lesser  con- 
tractors, and  departed  for  the  East.  But  the  serious  illness 
of  one  of  the  engineers  kept  Philip  and  Henry  in  the  city 
and  occupied  in  alternate  watcliings. 

Philip  wrote  to  Ruth  of  the  new  acquaintance  they  had 
made,  Col.  Sellers,  an  enthusiastic  and  hospitable  gentleman, 
very  much  interested  in  the  development  of  the  country,  and 
in  their  success.  They  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
at  his  place  "  up  in  the  country  "  yet,  but  the  Colonel  often 
dined  with  them,  and  in  confidence,  confided  to  them  his  pro- 
jects, and  seemed  to  take  a  great  liking  to  them,  especially 
to  his  friend  Harry.  It  was  true  that  he  never  seemed  to 
have  ready  money,  but  he  was  engaged  in  very  large  opera- 
tions. 

The  correspondence  was  not  very  brisk  between  these  two 
yonng  persons,  so  differently  occupied;  for  though  Philip 
wrote  long  letters,  he  got  brief  ones  in  reply,  full  of  sharp 
little  observations  however,  such  as  one  concerning  Col.  Sel- 
lers, namely,  that  such  men  dined  at  their  house  every  week. 

Ruth's  proposed  occupation  astonished  Philip  immensely, 
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but  while  he  argued  it  and  discussed  it,  he  did  not  dare  hint  to 
her  his  fear  that  it  would  interfere  with  his  most  cherished 
plans.  .  He  too  sincerely  respected  Kuth's  judgment  to  make 
any  protest,  however,  and  he  would  have  defended  her 
course  against  the  world. 

This  enforced  waiting  at  St.  Louis  was  very  irksome  to 
Philip.  His  money  was  running  away,  for  one  thing,  and  he 
longed  to  get  into  the  field,  and  see  for  himself  what  chance 
there  was  for  a  fortune  or  even  an  occupation.  The  con- 
tractors had  given  the  young  men  leave  to  join  the  engineer 
corps  as  soon  as  they  could,  but  otherwise  had  made  no  pro- 
vision for  them,  and  in  fact  had  left  them  with  only  the  most 
indefinite  expectations  of  something  large  in  the  future. 

Harry  was  entirely  happy,  in  his  circumstances.  He  very 
soon  knew  everybody,  from  the  governor  of  the  state  down 
to  the  waiters  at  the  hotel.  He  had  the  Wall  street  slangr  at 
his  tongue's  end ;  he  always  talked  like  a  capitalist,  and 
entered  with  enthusiasm  into  all  the  land  and  railway  schemes 
with  which  the  air  was  thick. 

Col.  Sellers  and  Harry  talked  together  by  the  hour  and  by 
the  day.  Harry  informed  his  new  friend  that  he  was  going 
out  with  the  engineer  corps  of  the  Salt  Lick  Pacific  Exten- 
sion, but  that  wasn't  his  real  business. 

"  I'm  to  have,  with  another  party,"  said  Harry,  "  a  big 
contract  in  the  road,  as  soon  as  it  is  let ;  and,  meantime,  I'm 
with  the  engineers  to  spy  out  the  best  land  and  the  d^pot 
sites." 

"It's  everything,"  suggested  the  Colonel,  "in  knowing 
where  to  invest.  I've  known  people  throw  away  their  money 
because  they  were  too  consequential  to  take  Sellers'  advice. 
Others,again,  have  made  their  pile  on  taking  it.  I've  looked 
over  the  ground,  I've  been  studying  it  for  twenty  years. 
You  can't  put  your  finger  on  a  spot  in  the  map  of  Missouri 
that  I  don't  know  as  if  I'd  made  it.  When  you  want  to  place 
anything,"  continued  the  Colonel,  confidently,  "just  let 
Beriah  Sellers  know.     That's  all." 

"  Oh,  I  haven't  got  much  in  ready  money  I  can  lay  my 
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hands  on  now,  but  if  a  fellow  could  do  aii)-tliing  with  fifteen 
or  twenty  thoosand  dollars,  aa  a,  beginniDg,  I  eball  draw  for 
that  when  I  see  the  right  opening." 

"  Well,  that's  aomething,  that's  eoniething,  fifteen  or  twenty 
thooaaod  dollars,  say  twenty — as  an  advance,"  said  the  Col- 
ODel  reflectively,  as  if  turning  over  his  mind  for  a  project 
that  could  be  entered  on  with  such  a  trifiing  sum. 

*'  I'll  tell  yon  what  it  is — but  only  to  you  Mr.  Brierly,  only 


to  yon,  mind ;  I've  got  a  little  project  that  I've  been  keeping. 
It  looks  small,  looks  Email  on  paper,  but  it's  got  a  big  futare. 
What  should  you  say,  sir,  to  a  city,  built  up  like  the  rod  of 
Aladdin  had  touched  it,  built  up  in  two  years,  where  now  yon 
wouldn't  expect  it  any  more  than  you'd  expect  a  light-house 
on  the  top  of  Pilot  Knob?  and  yon  could  own  tlie  landl 
It  can  be  done,  sir.    It  can  be  done  1 " 

The  Colonel  hitched  up  his  chair  close  to  Ilarry,  laid  his 
hand  on  his  knee,  and,  first  looking  about  him,  said  in  a  low 
voice,  "  The  Salt  Lick  Pacific  Extension  is  going  to  nin 
tUrongh  Stone's  Landing!  The  Almighty  never  laid  out  a 
cleaner  piece  of  level  prairie  for  a  city ;  and  it's  the  natural 
center  of  all  that  region  of  hemp  and  tobacco." 

"What  makes  you  think  the  road  will  go  there  I     It's 
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twenty  miles,  on  the  map,  off  the  straight  line  of  the  road  I " 

"  You  can't  tell  what  is  the  straight  line  till  the  engineers 
have  been  over  it.  Between  us,  I  have  talked  with  Jeff 
Thompson,  the  division  engineer.  lie  understands  the  wants 
of  Stone's  Landing,  and  the  claims  of  the  inhabitants — who 
are  to  be  there.  Jeff  says  that  a  railroad  is  f oi*  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  people  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  gophers ;  and 
if  he  don't  run  this  to  Stone's  Landing  he'll  be  damned ! 
You  ought  to  know  Jeff ;  he's  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic 
engineers  in  this  western  country,  and  one  of  the  best  fellows 
that  ever  looked  through  the  bottom  of  a  glass." 

The  reconmiendation  was  not  undeserved.  There  was 
nothing  that  Jeff  wouldn't  do,  to  accommodate  a  friend,  from 
sharing  his  last  dollar  with  him,  to  winging  him  in  a  duel. 
When  he  understood  from  Col.  Sellers  how  the  land  lay  at 
Stone's  Landing,  he  cordially  shook  hands  with  that  gentle- 
man, asked  him  to  drink,  and  fairly  roared  ont,  "Why,  God 
bless  my  soul.  Colonel,  a  word  from  one  Virginia  gentleman 
to  another  is  ^  nuff  ced.'  There's  Stone's  Landing  been  wait- 
ing for  a  railroad  more  than  four  thousand  years,  and  damme 
if  she  shan't  have  it." 

Philip  had  not  so  much  faith  as  Harry  in  Stone's  Landing, 
w^hen  the  latter  opened  the  project  to  him,  but  Harry  talked 
about  it  as  if  he  already  owned  that  incipient  city. 

Harry  thoroughly  believed  in  all  his  projects  and  inven- 
tions, and  lived  day  by  day  in  their  golden  atmosphere. 
Everybody  liked  the  young  fellow,  for  how  could  they  help 
liking  one  of  such  engaging  manners  and  large  fortune  ?  The 
waiters  at  the  hotel  would  do  more  for  him  than  for  any  other 
guest,  and  he  made  a  great  many  acquaintances  ainong  the 
people  of  St.  Louis,  who  liked  his  sensible  and  liberal  views 
about  the  development  of  the  western  country,  and  about  St. 
Louis.  He  said  it  ought  to  be  the  national  capital.  Harry 
made  partial  arrangements  with  several  of  the  merchants  for 
furnishing  supplies  for  his  contract  on  the  Salt  Lick  Pacific 
Extension  ;  consulted  the  maps  with  the  engineers,  and  went 
over  the  profiles  with  the  contractors,  figuring  out  estimates 
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for  bids.  He  was  exceedingly  busy  with  those  things  when 
he  was  not  at  the  bedside  of  his  sick  acquaintance,  or  arrang- 
ing the  details  of  his  speculation  with  Col.  Sellers. 

Meantime  the  days  weut  along  and  the  weeks,  and  the 
money  in  Harry's  pocket  got  lower  and  lower.  lie  was  just 
as  liberal  with  what  he  had  as  before,  indeed  it  was  his  nature 
to  be  free  with  his  money  or  with  that  of  others,  and  he 
could  lend  or  spend  a  dollar  with  an  air  that  made  it  seem 
like  ten.  At  length,  at  the  end  of  one  week,  when  his  hotel 
bill  was  presented,  Harry  found  not  a  cent  in  his  pocket  to 
meet  it.  He  carelessly  remarked  to  the  landlord  that  he  was 
not  that  day  in  funds,  but  he  would  draw  on  New  York,  and 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  to  the  contractors  in  that  city  a  glow- 
ing letter  about  the  prospects  of  the  road,  and  asked  them  to 
advance  a  hundred  or  two,  until  he  got  at  work.  Ko  reply 
came.  He  wrote  again,  in  an  imoftended  business  like  tone, 
suggesting  that  he  had  better  draw  at  three  days.  A  short 
answer  came  to  this,  simply  saying  that  money  was  very  tight 
in  Wall  street  just  then,  and  that  he  had  better  join  the 
engineer  corps  as  soon  as  he  could. 

But  the  bill  had  to  be  paid,  and  Harry  took  it  to  Philip, 
and  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  hadn't  better  draw  on  his 
uncle.  Philip  had  not  much  faith  in  Harry's  power  of 
"drawing,"  and  told  him  that  he  would  pay  the  bill  himself. 
Whereupon  Harry  dismissed  the  matter  then  and  thereafter 
from  his  thoughts,  and,  like  a  light-hearted  good  fellow  as  he 
was,  gave  himself  no  more  trouble  about  his  board-bills. 
Philip  paid  them,  swollen  as  they  were  with  a  monstrous  list 
of  extras ;  but  he  seriously  counted  the  diminishing  bulk  of 
Lis  own  hoard,  which  was  all  the  money  he  had  in  the  world. 
Had  he  not  tacitly  agreed  to  share  with  Harry  to  the  last  in 
this  adventure,  and  would  not  the  generous  fellow  divide 
with  him  if  he,  Philip,  were  in  want  and  Harry  had  anything? 

The  fever  at  length  got  tired  of  tormenting  the  stout  young 
engineer,  who  lay  sick  at  the  hotel,  and  left  him,  very  thin,  a 
little  sallow  but  an  "acclimated"  man.  Everybody  said  he 
was  ** acclimated"  now,  and  said  it  cheerfully.  What  it  is  to 
be  acclimated  to  western  fevers  no  two  persons  exactly  agree. 
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Some  say  it  is  a  sort  of  vaccination  that  renders  deatli  by  some 
malignant  type  of  fever  less  probable.  Some  regard  it  as  a  eort 
of  initiation,  like  that  into 
the  Odd  Fellows,  which 
renders  one  liable  to  his 
regular  dues  thereafter. 
Others  consider  it  merely 
the  acqiiieition  of  a  babit 
of  taking  every  morning 
before  breakfast  a  dose  of 
^^  bitters,  coinposed  of  whiskey 
and  a^Bafuetida,  out  of  the 
acclimation  jug. 

Jeff  Thonipeon  afterwards 
told  Philip  that  he  once 
atiked  Senator  Atdiisoii. 
then  acting  Vice-Presideni 
of  the  United  States,  aboni 
the  possibility  of  acclima 
tion ;  he  thought  the  opin- 
ion of  the  second  oflicer  of  our  great  government  would  be 
yaluable  on  this  pomt  They  were  sitting  together  on  a 
bench  before  a  tountrj  ta\em,  in  the  free  converse  permitted 
by  our  democratic  habits. 

"  I  suppose,  Senator,  that  you  have  become  acclimated  to 
this  country?" 

"Well,"  said  the  Vice-President,  crossing  his  legs,  pulling 
his  wide-awake  down  over  his  forehead,  causing  a  passing 
chicken  to  hop  quickly  one  side  by  the  accuracy  of  his  aim, 
and  speaking  with  senatorial  deliberation,  "  I  think  I  have. 
I've  been  here  twenty-five  years,  and  dash,  dash  my  dash 
to  dash,  if  I  haven't  entertained  twenty-five  separate  and  dis- 
tinct earthquakes,  one  a  year.  The  niggro  is  the  only  person 
■who  can  stand  the  fever  and  ague  of  this  region." 

The  convalescence  of  the  engineer  was  the  signal  for  break- 
ing up  quarters  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  young  fortune-hunters 
started  up  the  river  in  good  spirits.  It  was  only  the  second 
time  either  of  them  had  been  upon  a  Mississippi  steamboat, 
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and  nearly  everything  they  saw  had  the  chaim  of  novelty. 
Col.  Sellers  was  at  the  landing  to  bid  them  good-bye. 

"  I  shall  Bend  yon  np  that  basket  of  champagne  by  the 
next  boat;  no,  no;  no  thanke;  you'll  find  it  not  bad  ia 
camp,"  he  cried  out  as  the  plank  was  hanled  in.  "  My 
reepecta  to  Thompson.     Tell  him  to  sight  for  Stone's.     Let 


me  know,  Mr.  Brierly,  when  you  are  ready  to  locate ;  I'll 
come  over  from  Hawkeye,     Good-bye." 

And  the  last  the  young  fellowB  Baw  of  the  Colonel,  he  was 
waving  his  hat,  and  beaming  prosperity  and  g(K>d  luck. 
■  The  voyage  was  delightful,  and  was  not  long  enough  to 
become  monotonous.  The  travelers  scarcely  had  time  indeed 
to  get  accustomed  to  tlie  splendors  of  the  great  saloon  where 
the  tables  were  spread  for  meals,  a  mar\-el  of  paint  and  gilding, 
its  ceiling  liung  with  fancifully  cut  tiesue-paper  of  many 
colors,  festooned  and  arranged  in  endless  patterns.  The 
whole  was  more  beautiful  tlian  a  barber's  bhop.  The  printed 
kill  of    fare   at    dinner   was    longer  and    more   varied,  the 
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proprietors  justly  boasted,  tlian  tliat  of  any  liotel  in  New  York. 
It  must  have  been  the  work  of  an  author  of  talent  and  imagi- 
nation, and  it  surely  was  not  his  fault  if  the  dinner  itself  was 
to  a  certain  extent  a  delusion,  and  if  the  guests  got  something 
that  tasted  pretty  much  the  same  whatever  dish  they  ordered ; 
nor  was  it  his  fault  if  a  general  flavor  of  rose  in  all  the  dessert 
dishes  suggested  that  they  had  passed  through  the  barber's 
saloon  on  their  way  from  the  kitchen. 

The  travelers  landed  at  a  little  settlement  on  the  left  bank, 
and  at  once  took  horses  for  the  camp  in  the  interior,  caiTying 
their  clothes  and  blankets  strapped  behind  the  saddles.  Harry 
was  dressed  as  we  have  seen  him  once  before,  and  his  long 
and  shining  boots  attracted  not  a  little  the  attention  of  the 
few  persons  they  met  on  the  road,  and  especially  of  the  bright 
faced  wenches  who  lightly  stepped  along  the  highway,  pic- 
turesque in  their  colored  kerchiefs,  carrying  light  baskets,  or 
riding  upon  mules  and  balancing  before  them  a  heavier  load, 

Harry  sang  fragments  of  operas  and  talked  about  their  for- 
tune. Philip  even  was  excited  by  the  sense  of  freedom  and 
adventure,  and  the  beauty  of  the  landscape.  The  prairie, 
with  its  new  grass  and  unending  acres  of  brilliant  flowers — 
chiefly  the  innumerable  varieties  of  phlox — bore  the  look  of 
years  of  cultivation,  and  the  occasional  open  groves  of  white 
oaks  gave  it  a  paik-like  appearance.  It  was  hardly  unreason- 
able to  expect  to  see  at  any  moment,  the  gables  and  square  win- 
dows of  an  Elizabethan  mansion  in  one  of  the  well  kept  groves. 

Towards  sunset  of  the  third  day,  when  the  young  gentle- 
men thought  they  ought  to  be  near  the  town  of  Magnolia, 
near  which  they  had  been  directed  to  find  the  engineers' 
camp,  they  descried  a  log  house  and  drew  up  before  it  to 
enquire  the  way.  Half  the  building  was  store,  and  half  was 
dwelling  house.  At  the  door  of  the  latter  stood  a  negrcss 
with  a  bright  turban  on  her  head,  to  whom  Philip  called, 

"  Can  you  tell  me,  auntie,  how  far  it  is  to  the  town  of 
Magnolia? " 

"Why,  bress  you  chile,''  laughed  the  woman,  "you's  dere 
now." 

It  w^  true.     This  log  house  was  the  compactly  built  towxi^ 
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and  all  creation  was  its  suburbe.  The  eugineers'  camp  was 
only  two  or  three  miles  distant. 

"  You'e  boun'  to  find  it,"  directed  anntie,  "  if  you  don't 
keab  nnffin  'bout  de  road,  and  go  fo'  de  Bun-down." 

A  brisk  gallop  brought  the  riders  in  sight  of  the  twinkling 
light  of  the  camp,  just  as  the  stars  came  out.  It  laj  in  a 
little  hollow,  where  a  small  stream  ran  through  a  sparse 
grove  of  young  white  oaka.  A  Iialf  dozen  tents  were  pitched 
under  the  trees,  horses  and  oxen  were  corrated  at  a  little 
distance,  and  a  group  of  men  sat  os  camp  stools  or  lay  on 
blsnketa  about  a  bright  fire.  The  twang  of  a  banjo  became 
audible  as  they  drew  nearer,  and  they  saw  a  couple  of  mtgroes, 
from  some  neighboring  plantation,  "  breaking  down  "  a  juba 
In  approved  style,  amid  the  "  hi,  hi's  "  of  the  spectator  i. 

Ur.  Jeff  Thompson,  for  it  was  the  camp  of  this  re  toubt- 
able  engineer,  gave  tlie  travelers  a  hearty  welcome,  i  ^GwmI 


them  ground  room  in  his  own  tent,  ordered  supper,  and  set 
out  a  small  jug,  a  drop  fi'om  which  ha  declared  necessary  on 
aeconnt  of  the  diilt  of  the  evening. 
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"  I  never  saw  an  Eastero  man,"  said  Jeff,  "  who  knew  how 
to  drink  from  a  jug  with  one  hand.  It's  ae  easy  aa  lying. 
So."  lie  grasped  the  handle  with  the  right  hand,  threw  the 
jug  back  upon  luB  arm,  and  applied  his  lips  to  the  nozzle.  It 
was  an  act  ae  graceful  as  it  was  simple.  "  Besides,"  said  Mr, 
Thompson,  setting  it  down,  "  it  puts  every  man  on  his  honor 
as  to  quantity." 

Early  to  turn  in  was  the  rule  of  the  camp,  and  by  nine 
o'clock  everybody  was  under  his  blanket,  except  Jeff  himself, 
who  worked  awhile  at  his  table  over  his  field-book,  and  then 
arose,  stepped  outside  the  tent  door  and  sang,  in  a  strong  and 
not  unmelodiouB  tenor,  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  It  proved 
to  be  his  nightly  practice 
to  let  off  the  unexpended 
8*eam  of  his  conversational 
powers,  in  the  words  of  thia 
Btirrmg  song. 

It  was  a  long  time  before 
Phihp  got  to  sleep.  He 
«  the  tire  light,  be  saw 
tl  e  clear  star''  tlirough  the 
ti  ee  tops,  he  heard  the  giii^ 
glc  of  the  stream,  the 
stamp  of  the  horses,  the 
occasional  barking  of  the 
dog  wliich  followed  the 
cook  s  wagon,  the  hooting 
of  in  owl ;  and  when  these 
failed  he  saw  Jeff,  standing 
on  a  battlement,  mid  the 
rofiket's  red  glare,  and  heard  him  sing,  "  Oh,  say,  can  you 
see } "    It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  slept  oa  the  ground. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

— "  We  have  viewM  It, 
And  metmr'd  it  within  all,  by  the  scale : 
The  richest  tract  of  hind,  love,  in  the  kingdom  1 
There  will  be  made  seventeen  or  eighteeen  millions, 
Or  more,  asH  may  be  handled  I  71u  Devil  it  an  Am. 

"VrOBODY  dressed  more  like  an  engineer  than  Mr.  Henry 
JL 1  Brierly.  The  completeness  of  his  appointments  was  the 
envy  of  the  corps,  and  the  gay  fellow  himself  was  the  admi« 
ration  of  the  camp  servants,  axemen,  teamsters  and  cooks. 

"I  reckon  you  didn't  git  them  boots  no  wher's  this  side  o' 
Sent  Louis  ? "  queried  the  tall  Missouri  youth  who  acted  as 
commissariy'g  assistant. 

«  No,  New  York." 

"  Yas,  I've  heem  o'  New  York,"  continued  the  butternut 
lad,  attentively  studying  each  item  of  Harry's  dress,  and  en- 
deavoring to  cover  his  design  with  interesting  conversation. 
"'N  there's  Massachusetts." 

"  It's  not  far  off." 

"I've  heern  Massachusetts  was  a of  a  place.     Lea* 

see,  what  state's  Massachusetts  in  ? " 

"Massachusetts,"  kindly  replied  Harry,  "is  in  the  state  of 
Boston." 

"  Abolish'n  wan't  it  ?  They  must  a  cost  right  smart,"^^ 
ferring  to  the  boots. 

Harry  shouldered  his  rod  and  went  to  the  field,  tramped 

over  the  prairie  by  day,  and  figured  up  results  at  night,  with 
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the  utmost  cheerfulness  and  industry,  and  plotted  the  line  on  the 
profile  paper,  without,  however,  the  least  idea  of  engineering 
practical  or  theoretical.  Perhaps  there  was  not  a  great  deal 
of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  entire  coi*ps,  nor  was  very  much 
needed.  They  were  making  what  is  called  a  preliminary 
survey,  and  the  chief  object  of  a  preliminary  survey  was  to 
get  up  an  excitement  about  the  road,  to  interest  every  town 
in  that  part  of  the  state  in  it,  under  the  belief  that  the  road 
would  run  through  it,  and  to  get  the  aid  of  every  planter 
upon  the  prospect  that  a  station  would  be  on  his  land. 

Mr.  Jefl^  Thompson  was  the  most  popular  engineer  who 
could  be  found  for  this  work.  He  did  not  bother  himself 
much  about  details  or  practicabilities  of  location,  but  ran 
merrily  along,  sighting  fiom  the  top  of  one  divide  to  the  top 
of  another,  and  striking  ''plumb"  every  town  site  and  big 
plantation  within  twenty  or  thirty  miles  of  his  route.  In  his 
own  language  he  "just  went  booming." 

This  course  gave  Harry  an  opportunity,  as  he  said,  to  learn 
the  practical  details  of  engineering,  and  it  gave  Philip  a  chance 
to  see  the  country,  and  to  judge  for  himself  what  prospect  of 
a  fortune  it  ofiered.  Both  he  and  Harry  got  the  "refusal" 
of  more  than  one  plantation  as  they  went  along,  and  wrote 
urgent  letters  to  their  eastern  correspondents,  upon  the 
beauty  of  the  land  and  the  certainty  that  it  would  quadniple 
in  value  as  soon  as  the  road  was  finally  located.  It  seemed 
strange  to  them  that  capitalists  did  not  flock  out  there  and 
secure  this  land. 

They  had  not  been  in  the  field  over  two  weeks  when  Harry 
wrote  to  his  friend  Col.  Sellers  that  he'd  better  be  on  the 
move,  for  the  line  was  certain  to  go  to  Stone's  Landing.  Any 
one  who  looked  at  the  line  on  the  map,  as  it  was  laid  down 
from  day  to  day,  would  have  been  uncertain  which  way  it 
was  going ;  but  Jeft*  had  declared  that  in  his  judgment  the 
only  practicable  route  from  the  point  they  then  stood  on  was 
to  follow  the  divide  to  Stone's  Landing,  and  it  was  generally 
understood  that  that  town  would  be  the  next  one  hit. 
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""Well  make  it,  bojB,"  said  the  chief,  "  if  we  have  to  go 
In  a  hallooD." 

And  make  it  they  did  In  lees  than  a  week,  this  indomit- 
able engineer  had  carried  hie  moving  caravan  over  shiee  and 


branches,  acnws  bottoms  and  along  divides,  and  pitched  his 
tents  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city  of  Stone's  Landing. 

"Well,  I'll  be  dashed,"  was  heard  the  cheery  voice  of  Mr. 
Thompson,  aa  he  stepped  outside  the  tent  door  at  sunrise 
next  morning.  "  If  this  don't  get  me,  I  say,  you,  Grayeon, 
get  out  your  mghting  iron  and  see  i£  you  can  find  old  Sellers* 
town.  Blame  me  if  we  wouldn't  have  run  plumb  by  it  if 
twilight  had  held  on  a  little  longer.  Oh  I  Sterling,  Brierly,  get 
np  and  see  the  city.  There's  a  steamboat  just  coming  round 
the  bend."  And  Jeff  roared  with  laughter,  "  The  mayor'U 
be  round  here  to  breakfast." 

The  fellows  turned  out  of  the  tents,  robbing  their  eyes, 
and  stared  about  them.  They  were  camped  on  the  second 
bench  of  the  narrow  bottom  of  a  crooked,  sluggish  stream, 
that  was  some  five  rods  wide  in  the  present  good  stage  of 
water.    Before  them  were  a  dozen  log  cabins,  with  atick  and 
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mud  chimneys,  irregularly  disposed  on  either  side  of  a  not 
very  well  defined  road,  which  did  not  seem  to  know  its  own 
mind  exactly,  and,  after  straggling  through  the  town,  wan- 
dered off  over  the  rolling  prairie  in  an  uncei*tain  way,  as  if  it 
had  started  for  nowhere  and  was  quite  likely  to  reach  iti 
destination.  Just  as  it  left  the  town,  however,  it  was  cheered 
and  assisted  by  a  guide-board,  upon  which  was  the  legend 
"  10  Mils  to  Hawkeye." 

The  road  had  never  been  made  except  by  the  travel  over 
it,  and  at  this  season — the  rainy  June — it  was  a  way  of  rata 
cut  in  the  black  soil,  and  of  fathomless  mud-holes.  In  the 
principal  street  of  the  city,  it  had  received  more  attention ; 
for  hogs,  great  and  small,  rooted  about  in  it  and  wallowed  in 
it,  turning  the  street  into  a  liquid  quagmire  which  could  only 
be  crossed  on  pieces  of  plank  thrown  here  and  there. 

About  the  chief  cabin,  w^hich  was  the  store  and  grocery  of 
this  mart  of  trade,  the  mud  was  moi'e  liquid  than  elsewherei 
and  the  rude  platform  in  front  of  it  and  the  dry-goode  boxes 
mounted  thereon  were  places  of  refuge  for  all  the  loafers  of 
the  place.  Down  by  the  stream  was  a  dilapidated  building 
which  served  for  a  hemp  warehouse,  and  a  shaky  wharf  ex- 
tended out  from  it  into  the  water.  In  fact  a  flat-boat  was 
there  moored  by  it,  it's  setting  poles  lying  across  the  gun- 
wales. Above  the  town  the  stream  was  crossed  by  a  crazy 
wooden  bridge,  the  supports  of  which  leaned  all  ways  in  the 
soggy  soil ;  the  absence  of  a  jjiank  here  and  there  in  the  floor- 
ing made  the  crossing  of  the  bridge  faster  than  a  walk  an 
offense  not  necessary  to  be  prohibited  by  law. 

"  This,  gentlemen,"  said  Jeff,  "  is  Columbus  River,  tUioi 
Goose  Run.  If  it  was  widened,  and  deepened,  and  straight- 
ened, and  made  long  enough,  it  would  be  one  of  the  linest 
rivers  in  the  western  country." 

As  the  sun  rose  and  sent  his  level  beams  along  the  atream^ 
the  thin  stratum  of  mist,  or  malaria,  rose  also  and  dispersed, 
but  the  light  was  not  able  to  enliven  the  dull  water  nor  give 
any  hint    of  its  apparently  fathomless  depth.      Yenerable 
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nmd-turtlee  omwied  up  and  nxwted  apon  the  old  logs  in  the 
Btream,  tbeir  backs  glisteDiDg  in  the  snn,  the  tint  inhabitanti 
of  the  metropoliB  to  begin  the  active  bnsiDess  of  the  da;. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  smoke  began  to  ibsim 


from  the  city  chimniee ;  and  before  the  engineers  had  finish- 
ed their  breakfast  they  were  the  object  of  the  curious  inspao- 
tton  of  six  or  eight  boys  and  men,  who  lonnged  into  the 
camp  and  gazed  abont  tbem  with  languid  interest,  t^ir  hands 
in  their  pockets  eveiy  one. 

"  Good  morning,  gentlemen,"  called  ont  the  diief  engineer, 
from  the  table. 

"  Good  mawning,"  drawled  oat  the  spokesman  of  the  partj. 
"  I  allow  thish-yera  the  railroad,  I  heem  it  was  a-comin'." 

"  Yes,  this  is  the  lailroad,  all  but  the  rails  and  the  iron- 
horse." 

"  I  reckon  yoa  kin  git  all  the  rails  yOD  want  onten  my 
white  oak  timber  over  thar,"  replied  the  first  speaker,  who 
appeared  to  be  a  man  of  property  and  willing  to  strike  up  a 
trade. 

"  You'U  have  to  n^otiate  with  the  contractors  abont  Ab. 
rwls,  sir,"  said  Jeff ;  "  here's  Mr.  Brierly,  Pve  no  donbt 
wonld  like  to  buy  yonr  rails  when  the  time  cocoes." 

"O."  said  the  man,  "I  thought  maybe  yon'd  fetch  the 
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whole  bilin  along  with  you.  But  if  you  want  rails,  IVe  got 
em,  haint  I  Eph." 

"  Heaps,"  said  Eph.  without  taking  his  eyes  off  the  group 
at  the  table. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Thompson,  rising  from  his  seat  and  mor- 
ing  towards  his  tent,  "the  railroad  has  come  to  Stone's  Land- 
ing, sure ;  I  move  we  take  a  drink  on  it  all  round." 

The  proposal  met  w^th  universal  favor.  Jeff  gave  pros- 
perity to  Stone's  Landing  and  navigation  to  Goose  Run,  and 
the  toast  was  washed  down  with  gusto,  in  the  simple  fluid  of 
com,  and  with  the  return  compliment  that  a  rail  road  was  a 
good  thing,  and  that  Jeff  Thompson  was  no  slouch. 

About  ten  o'clock  a  horse  and  wagon  was  descried  making 
a  slow  approach  to  the  camp  over  the  prairie.  As  it  drew 
near,  the  wagon  was  seen  to  contain  a  portly  gentleman,  who 
hitched  impatiently  forward  on  his  seat,  shook  the  reins  and 
gently  touched  up  his  horse,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  communi- 
cate his  own  energy  to  that  dull  beast,  and  looked  eagerly  at 
the  tents.  When  the  conveyance  at  length  drew  up  to  Mr. 
Thompson's  door,  the  gentleman  descended  with  great  delib- 
eration, straightened  himself  up,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  beam- 
ing satisfaction  from  every  part  of  his  radiant  frame,  advanced 
to  the  group  that  was  gathered  to  welcome  him,  and  which 
had  saluted  him  by  name  as  soon  as  he  came  within  hearing. 

"  Welcome  to  Napoleon,  gentlemen,  welcome.  I  am  proud 
to  see  you  here  Mr.  Thompson.  You  are  looking  well  Mr. 
Sterling.  This  is  the  country,  sir.  Eight  glad  to  see  you 
Mr.  Brierly.  You  got  that  basket  of  champagne!  No? 
Those  blasted  river  thieves !  I'll  never  send  anything  more 
by  'era.  The  best  brand,  Eoederer.  The  last  I  had  in  my 
cellar,  from  a  lot  sent  me  by  Sir  George  Gore — ^took  him  out 
on  a  buffalo  hunt,  when  he  visited  our  country.  Is  always 
sending  me  some  trifle.  You  haven't  looked  about  any  yet^ 
gentlemen  ?  It's  in  the  rough  yet,  in  the  rough.  Those 
buildings  will  all  have  to  come  down.  That's  the  place  for 
the  public  square,  Court  House,  hotels,  churches,  jail — all 
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that  sort  of  thing.  Aboat  where  we  stand,  the  deepo.  How 
does  that  strike  ^oor  engineering  eje,  Mr.  Thompson  1  Down 
yonder  the  business  streets,  running  to  the  wharves.  The 
University  up  there,  on  rising  ground,  sightly  place,  see  the 
river  for  miles.  That's  Columbus  river,  only  forty-nine  miles 
to  the  Missouri.  You  see  what  it  is,  placid,  steady,  no  cur- 
rent to  interfere  with  navigation,  wants  widening  in  places 
and  dredging,  dredge  out  the  harbor  and  raise  a  levee  in  front 
of  the  town ;  made  by  nature  on  purpose  for  a  mart.  Look 
at  all  this  country,  not  another  building  within  ten  miles,  do 
other  navigable  atream,  lay  of  the  land  points  right  here; 
hemp,  tobacco,  com,  must  come  here.  The  railroad  will  do 
it,  Napoleon  won't  know  itself  in  a  year." 

"  Don't  now  evidently,"  said  Philip  aside  to  Many.  "  Have 
you  breakfasted  Colonel  1 " 

"  Hastily.    Cup  of  coffee.    Can't  trust  any  coffee  I  don't  im- 


port myself.     But  I  put  up  a  basket  of  provisions,  wife  would 
pot  in  a  few  delicacies,  women  always  will,  and  a  half  dozen 
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of  that  Burgundy,  I  was  telling  you  of  Mr.  Brierly.  By  the 
way,  you  never  got  to  dine  with  me."  And  the  Colonel  strode 
away  to  the  wagon  and  looked  under  the  seat  for  the  basket. 

Apparently  it  was  not  there.  For  the  Colonel  raised  up 
the  flap,  looked  in  front  and  behind,  and  tlien  exclaimed, 

"  Confound  it.  That  comes  of  not  doing  a  thing  yourself. 
I  trusted  to  the  women  folks  to  set  that  basket  in  the  wagon, 
and  it  ain't  there." 

The  camp  cook  speedily  prepared  a  savory  breakfast  for 
the  Colonel,  broiled  chicken,  eggs,  corn-bread,  and  coflfee,  to 
which  he  did  ample  justice,  and  topped  oflF  with  a  drop  of 
Old  Bourbon,  from  Mr.  Thompson's  private  store,  a  brand 
which  he  said  he  knew  well,  he  should  think  it  came  from  hia 
own  side-board. 

While  the  engineer  corps  went  to  the  field,  to  run  back  a 
couple  of  miles  and  ascertain,  approximately,  if  a  road  could 
ever  get  down  to  the  Landing,  and  to  sight  ahead  across  the 
Run,  and  see  if  it  could  ever  get  out  again.  Col.  Sellers  and 
Harry  sat  down  and  began  to  roughly  map  out  the  city  of 
Napoleon  on  a  large  piece  of  drawing  paper. 

"  I've  got  the  refusal  of  a  mile  square  here,"  said  the  Col- 
onel, "  in  our  names,  for  a  year,  with  a  quarter  interest 
reserved  for  the  four  owners." 

They  laid  out  the  town  liberally,  not  lacking  room,  leaving 
space  for  the  railroad  to  come  in,  and  for  the  river  as  it  was 
to  be  when  improved. 

The  engineers  reported  that  the  railroad  could  come  in,  by 
taking  a  little  sweep  and  crossing  the  stream  on  a  high  bridge, 
but  the  grades  would  be  steep.  Col.  Sellers  said  he  didn't 
care  so  much  about  the  grades,  if  the  road  could  only  be  made 
to  reach  the  elevators  on  the  river.  The  next  day  Mr. 
Thompson  made  a  hasty  survey  of  the  stream  for  a  mile  or 
two,  so  that  the  Colonel  and  Harry  were  enabled  to  show  on 
their  map  how  nobly  that  w^ould  accommodate  the  city.  Jeflf 
took  a  little  writing  from  the  Colonel  and  Harry  for  a  pro- 
spective share  but  Philip  declined  to  join  in,  saying  that  he 
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bad  DO  Tooaej,  and  didn't  want  to  make  engagemeuta  be 
coaldnH  fulfill. 

The  next  morning  the  camp  moved  on,  followed  till  it  was 
ont  of  sight  hj  the  listless  eyes  of  the  group  in  front  of  the 
Btore,  one  of  whom  remarked  that,  "he'd  be  doggoned  if  be 
ever  expected  to  see  thai  railroad  any  mo*." 

Harry  went  with  the  Colonel  to  Hawkeye  to  complete 
their  arrangements,  a  part  of  whicli  was  the  preparation  of 
a  petition  to  congress  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigation 
of  Columbus  lUver. 
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Bedda  ojf  Iddm, 

— ^  Eve  us  lo  conyintz  q&la  er, 

Que  Toill  que  m  prendats  a  moiler. 

— Qu^en  aissi  Ta  Dieus  establida 

Per  que  not  pot  esser  partida."  Bonum  de  Jaufrt, 

EIGHT  years  have  passed  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Hawkim. 
Eight  years  are  not  many  in  the  life  of  a  nation  or  the 
history  of  a  state,  but  they  may  be  years  of  destiny  that  shall 
fix  the  current  of  the  century  following.  Such  years  were 
those  that  followed  the  little  scrimmage  on  Lexington  Com- 
mon. Such  years  were  those  that  followed  the  double-shotted 
demand  for  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter.  History  is  never 
done  with  inquiring  of  these  years,  and  summoning  wit- 
nesses about  them,  and  trying  to  miderstand  their  signifi- 
cance. 

The  eight  years  in  America  from  1860  to  1868  uprooted 
institutions  that  were  centuries  old,  changed  the  politics  of  a 
people,  transformed  the  social  life  of  half  the  country,  and 
wrought  so  profoundly  upon  the  entire  national  character 
that  the  influence  cannot  be  measured  short  of  two  or  three 
generations. 

As  we  are  accustomed  to  interpret  the  economy  of  provi- 
dence, the  life  of  the  individual  is  as  nothing  to  that  of  the 
nation  or  the  race ;  but  who  can  say,  in  the  broader  view  and 

the  more  intelligent  weight  of  values,  that  the  life  of  one 
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man  is  not  more  than  that  of  a  nationality,  and  that  there  is 
not  a  tribunal  where  the  tragedy  of  one  human  soul  shall  not 
seem  more  significant  than  the  overturning  of  any  human 
institution  whatever? 

When  one  thinks  of  the  tremendous  forces  of  the  upper 
and  the  nether  world  which  play  for  the  mastery  of  the  soul 
of  a  woman  during  the  few  years  in  which  she  passes  from 
plastic  girlhood  to  the  ripe  maturity  of  womanhood,  he  may 
well  stand  in  awe  before  the  momentous  drama. 

What  capacities  she  has  of  purity,  tenderness,  goodness ; 
what  capacities  of  vileness,  bitterness  and  evil.  Nature  must 
needs  be  lavish  with  the  mother  and  creator  of  men,  and 
centre  in  her  all  the  possibilities  of  life.  And  a  few  critical 
years  can  decide  whether  her  life  is  to  be  full  of  sweetness 
and  light,  whether  she  is  to  be  the  vestal  of  a  holy  temple, 
or  whether  she  will  be  the  fallen  priestess  of  a  desecrated 
shrine.  There  are  women,  it  is  true,  who  seem  to  be  capable 
neither  of  rising  much  nor  of  falling  much,  and  whom  a 
conventional  life  saves  from  any  special  development  of 
character. 

But  Laura  was  not  one  of  them.  She  had  the  fatal  gift  of 
beauty,  and  that  more  fatal  gift  which  does  not  always  ac- 
company mere  beauty,  the  power  of  fascination,  a  power  that 
may,  indeed,  exist  without  beauty.  She  had  will,  and  pride 
and  courage  and  ambition,  and  she  was  left  to  be  veiy  much 
her  own  guide  at  the  age  when  romance  comes  to  the  aid  of 
passion,  and  when  the  awakening  powers  of  her  vigorous 
mind  had  little  object  on  which  to  discipline  themselves. 

The  tremendous  conflict  that  was  fought  in  this  girl's  soul 
none  of  those  about  her  knew,  and  very  few  knew  that  her 
life  had  in  it  anything  unusual  or  romantic  or  strange. 

Those  were  troublous  days  in  Hawkeye  as  well  as  in  most 
other  Missouri  towns,  days  of  confusion,  when  between 
Unionist  and  Confederate  occupations,  sudden  maraudings 
and  bush-whackings  and  raids,  individuals  escaped  observa- 
tion or  comment  in  actions  that  would  have  filled  the  town 
with  scandal  in  quiet  times. 

Fortunately  we  only  need  to  deal  with  Laura's  life  at  thia 
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period  historically,  and  look  back  upon  such  portions  of  it 
will  serve  to  reveal  the  woman  as  she  was  at  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Harry  Brierly  in  Hawkeye. 

The  Hawkins  family  were  settled  there,  and  had  a  hard 
enough  struggle  with  poverty  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
up  appearances  in  accord  with  their  own  family  pride  and  the 
large  expectations  they  secr-^tly  cherished  of  a  fortune  in  the 
Knobs  of  East  Tennessee.  How  pinched  they  were  perhaps 
no  one  knew  but  Clay,  to  whom  they  looked  for  almost  their 
whole  support.  Washington  had  been  in  Hawkeye  oflf  and 
on,  attracted  away  occasionally  by  some  tremendous  specula- 
tion, from  which  he  invariably  returned  to  Gen.  Boswell's 
office  as  poor  as  he  went.  He  was  the  inventor  of  no  one 
knew  how  many  useless  contrivances,  which  were  not  worth 
patenting,  and  his  years  had  been  passed  in  dreaming  and 
planning  to  no  pui^pose ;  until  he  was  now  a  man  of  about 
thirty,  without  a  profession  or  a  permanent  occupation,  a  tall, 
brown-haired,  dreamy  person  of  the  best  intentions  and  the 
frailest  resolution.  Probably  however  the  eight  years  had 
been  happier  to  him  than  to  any  others  in  his  circle,  for  the 
time  had  been  mostly  spent  in  a  blissful  dream  of  the  coming 
of  enormous  wealth. 

He  went  out  with  a  company  from  Hawkeye  to  the  war, 
and  was  not  wanting  in  courage,  but  he  would  have  been  a 
better  soldier  if  he  had  been  less  engaged  in  contrivances  for 
circumventing  the  enemy  by  strategy  unknown  to  the  books. 

It  happened  to  him  to  be  captured  in  one  of  his  self- 
appointed  expeditions,  but  the  federal  colonel  released  him, 
after  a  short  examination,  satisfied  that  he  could  most  injure 
the  confederate  forces  opposed  to  the  Unionists  by  returning 
him  to  his  regiment. 

Ck)l.  Sellers  was  of  course  a  prominent  man  during  the 
war.  He  was  captain  of  the  home  guards  in  Hawkeye,  and 
he  never  left  home  except  upon  one  occasion,  when  on  the 
strength  of  a  rumor,  he  executed  a  flank  movement  and  forti- 
fied Stone's  Landing,  a  place  which  no  one  unacquainted  with 
the  country  would  be  likely  to  find. 

^^  Gktd,"  said  the  Colonel  afterwards,  ^'  the  Tending  is  the 
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key  to  upper  Miaeoori,  and  it  is  the  only  pUce  the  enemj 
never  captured.  If  otlier  places  had  been  defended  as  well  as 
that  was,  the  result  would  have  been  different,  air." 

The  Colonel  had  his  own  theories  about  war  as  he  had  in 


other  things.  If  everybody  bad  stayed  at  home  as  he  did,  he 
said,  the  Sooth  never  would  have  been  conquered.  For  what 
would  there  have  been  to  conquer  ?  Mr.  Jeff  Davie  was  con- 
stantly writing  him  to  take  command  of  a  corps  in  the  confed- 
erate army,  but  Col.  Sellers  said,  no,  his  duty  was  at  home. 
And  he  was  by  no  means  idle.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the 
famooB  air  torpedo,  which  came  very  near  destroying  the 
Union  armies  in  Missouri,  and  the  city  of  St.  Louis  itself. 

His  plan  was  to  fill  a  torpedo  with  Greek  £re  and  poisonous 
ftnd  deadly  miseilee,  attach  it  to  a  balloon,  and  then  let  it  sail 
twayover  the  hostilecamp  and  explode  at  the  right  moment, 
when  the  time-fnse  burned  out.  He  intended  to  use  this 
invention  in  the  capture  of  St.  Louis,  exploding  bis  tor- 
pedoes over  the  city,  and  raining  destruction  upon  it  until 
the  aimyof  occupation  would  gladly  capitulate.  lie  was  un- 
able to  procure  the  Greek  fire,  but  lie  constnicted  a  vicious 
torpedo  which  would  have  answered  the  purpose,  but  the  first 
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one  premftturelj  exploded  in  his  wood-house,  blowing  it  clean 
away,  and  setting  lire  to  his  house.  The  neighbors  helped 
him  put  out  the  conflagration,  but  they  discouraged  any 
more  experiments  of  that  sort. 

The  patriotic  old  gentleman,  however,  planted  so  much 
powder  and  so  many  explosive  contrivances  in  the  roads  lead- 
ing into  Hawkeye,  and  then  forgot  the  exact  spots  of  danger, 
that  people  were  afraid  to  travel  the  highways,  and  used  to 
come  to  town  across  the  fields.  Tlie  Colonel's  motto  was, 
"  Millions  for  defence  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute." 

When  Laura  came  to  Hawkeye  she  might  have  forgotten 
the  annoyances  of  the  gossips  of  Murpheysburg  and  have  out- 
lived the  bitterness  that  was  growing  in  her  heart,  if  she  had 
been  thrown  less  upon  herself,  or  if  the  surroundings  of  her 
life  had  been  more  congenial  and  helpful.  But  she  had  little 
society,  less  and  less  as  she  grew  older  that  was  congenial  to 
her,  and  her  mind  preyed  upon  itself,  and  the  mystery  of  her 
birth  at  once  chagrined  her  and  raised  in  her  the  most  extrav- 
agant expectations. 

She  was  proud  and  she  felt  the  sting  of  poverty.  She 
could  not  but  be  conscious  of  her  beauty  also,  and  she  was 
vain  of  that,  and  came  to  take  a  sort  of  delight  in  the  exercise 
of  her  fascinations  upon  the  rather  loutish  young  men  who 
came  in  her  way  and  whom  she  despised. 

There  was  another  world  opened  to  her — a  world  of  books. 
But  it  was  not  the  best  world  of  that  sort,  for  the  smaU 
libraries  she  had  access  to  in  Hawkeye  were  decidedly  miscel- 
laneous, and  largely  made  up  of  romances  and  fictions  which 
fed  her  imagination  with  the  most  exaggerated  notions  of  life, 
and  showed  her  men  and  women  in  a  very  false  sort  of 
heroism.  From  these  stories  she  learned  what  a  woman  of 
keen  intellect  and  some  culture  joined  to  beauty  and  fascina- 
tion of  manner,  might  expect  to  accomplish  in  society  as  she 
read  of  it ;  and  along  with  these  ideas  she  imbibed  other  very 
crude  ones  in  regard  to  the  emancipation  of  woman. 

There  were  also   other  books — histories,  biographies  of 
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distingai&bed  people,  travels  in  far  lands,  poems,  especially 
those  of  Byron,  Scott  and  Shelley  and  Moore,  which  she  eagerly 
absorbed,  and  appropriated  therefrom  what  was  to  her  liking. 
Nobody  in  Hawkeye  had  read  so  much  or,  after  a  fashion, 
studied  so  diligently  as  Laura.  She  passed  for  an  accom- 
plished girl,  and  no  doubt  thought  herself  one,  as  she  was, 
judged  by  any  standard  near  her. 

During  the  war  there  came  to  Hawkeye  a  confederate 
officer.  Col.  Selby,  who  was  stationed  there  for  a  time,  in 
command  of  that  district.  He  was  a  handsome,  soldierly 
man  of  thirty  years,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  of  distinguished  family,  if  his  story  might  be  believed, 
and,  it  was  evident,  a  man  of  the  world  and  of  extensive 
travel  and  adventure. 

To  find  in  such  an  out  of  the  way  country  place  a  woman 
like  Laura  was  a  piece  of  good  luck  upon  which  Col.  Selby 
congratulated  himself.  He  was  studiously  polite  to  her  and 
treated  her  with  a  consideration  to  which  she  was  unaccus- 
tomed. She  had  read  of  such  men,  but  she  had  never  seen 
one  before,  one  so  high-bred,  so  noble  in  sentiment,  so  enter- 
taining in  conversation,  so  engaging  in  manner. 

It  is  a  long  story ;  unfortunately  it  is  an  old  story,  and  it 
need  not  be  dwelt  on.  Laura  loved  him,  and  believed  that 
his  love  for  her  was  as  pure  and  deep  as  her  own.  She  wor- 
shipped him  and  would  have  counted  her  life  a  little  thing  to 
give  him,  if  he  would  only  love  her  and  let  her  feed  the  hun- 
ger of  her  heart  upon  him. 

The  passion  possessed  her  whole  being,  and  lifted  her  up, 
till  she  seemed  to  walk  on  air.  It  was  all  true,  then,  the 
romances  she  had  read,  the  bliss  of  love  she  had  dreamed  of. 
"Why  had  she  never  noticed  before  how  blithesome  the  world 
was,  how  jocund  with  love ;  the  birds  sang  it,  the  trees  whis- 
pered it  to  her  as  she  passed,  the  very  flowers  beneath  her 
feet  strewed  the  way  as  for  a  bridal  march. 

When  the  Colonel  went  away  they  were  engaged  to  be 
married^  aa    soon  as  he  could  make  certain  arrangements 
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which  he  represented  to  be  necessary,  and  qnit  the  mi^. 

He  wrote  to  her  from  Harding,  a  small  town  in  the  sontlt- 
west  comer  of  the  state,  saying  that  he  should  be  held  in  the 
service  longer  than  he  had  expected,  but  that  it  would  not  be 
more  than  a  few  months,  then  he  should  be  at  liberty  to  take  her 
to  Chicago  where  he  had  property,  and  should  have  bosinesBy 
either  now  or  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  which  he  thonght 
could  not  last  long.  Meantime  why  should  they  be  separat- 
ed ?  He  was  established  in  comfortable  quarters,  and  if  die 
could  find  company  and  join  him,  they  would  be  maniedi 
and  gain  so  many  more  months  of  happiness. 

Was  woman  ever  pnident  when  she  loved?  Laura  went 
to  Harding,  the  neiglibors  supposed  to  nurse  Washington 
who  had  fallen  ill  there. 

Her  engagement  was,  of  course,  known  in  Hawkeve,  and 
was  indeed  a  matter  of  pride  to  her  family.  Mrs.  Hawkins 
would  have  told  the  first  inquirer  that  Laura  had  gone  to  be 
married  ;  but  Laura  had  cautioned  her;  she  did  not  want  to 
be  thought  of,  she  said,  as  going  in  search  of  a  husband;  let 
the  news  come  back  after  she  was  married. 

So  she  traveled  to  Harding  on  the  pretence  we  have  men- 
tioned,  and  was  married.  She  was  married,  but  something* 
must  have  happened  on  that  very  day  or  the  next  that 
alarmed  her.  Washington  did  not  know  then  or  after  what 
it  was,  but  Laura  bound  him  not  to  send  news  of  her  mar- 
riage to  Hawkeye  yet,  and  to  enjoin  her  mother  not  to  speak 
of  it.  Whatever  cruel  suspicion  or  nameless  dread  this  was, 
Laura  tried  bravely  to  put  it  away,  and  not  let  it  cloud  her 
happiness. 

Cominnnication  that  summer,  as  may  be  imagined,  was 
neither  regular  nor  frequent  between  the  remote  confederate 
camp  at  Harding  and  Hawkeye,  and  Laura  was  in  a  measure 
lost  sight  of — indeed,  everyone  had  troubles  enough  of  his 
own  without  borrowing  from  his  neighbors. 

Laura  had  given  herself  utterly  to  her  husband,  and  if  he 
had  faults,  if  he  was  selfish,  if  he  was  sometimes  coone,  if 
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he  was  dissipated,  she  did  not  or  would  not  see  it.  It  was 
the  passion  of  her  life,  the  time  when  her  whole  nature 
went  to  flood  tide  and  swept  away  all  barriers.  Was  her 
husband  ever  cold  or  indifferent?  She  shut  her  eyes  to 
everything  but  her  sense  of  possession  of  her  idol. 

Three  months  passed.  One  morning  her  husband  informed 
her  that  he  had  been  ordered  South,  and  must  go  within  two 
hours. 

"  I  can  be  ready,"  said  Laura,  cheerfully. 

"  But  I  can't  take  you.    You  must  go  back  to  Hawkeye.** 

"Can't — take — me?"  Laura  asked,  with  wonder  in  her 
eyes.     "  I  can't  live  without  you.     You  said  " — 

"  O  bother  what  I  said  " — and  the  Colonel  took  up  his 
sword  to  buckle  it  on,  and  then  continued  coolly,  "  the  fact  ia 
Laura,  our  romance  is  played  out." 

Laura  heard,  but  she  did  not  comprehend.  She  caught  his 
arm  and  cried,  "  George,  how  can  you  joke  so  cruelly  ?  I 
will  go  any  where  with  you.  I  will  wait  any  wliere.  I  can't 
go  back  to  Hawkeye." 

"  Well,  go  where  you  like.  Perhaps,"  continued  he  with 
a  sneer,  "  you  would  do  as  well  to  wait  here,  for  another 
colonel." 

Laura's  brain  whirled.  She  did  not  yet  comprehend. 
•*  What  does  this  mean  ?    Where  are  you  going  ? " 

"  It  means,"  said  the  oflScer,  in  measured  words,  "  that  yon 
haven't  anything  to  show  for  a  legal  marriage,  and  that  I  am 
going  to  New  Orleans." 

"  It's  a  lie,  George,  it's  a  lie.  I  am  your  wife.  I  shall  go. 
I  shall  follow  you  to  New  Orleans." 

"  Perhaps  ray  wife  might  not  like  it  1 " 

Laura  raised  her  head,  her  eyes  flamed  with  fire,  she  tried 
to  utter  a  cry,  and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 

When  she  came  to  herself  the  Colonel  was  gone.  Wash- 
ington Hawkins  stood  at  her  bedside.  Did  she  come  to  h'^r- 
self  Was  there  anything  left  in  her  heart  but  hate  and 
hittemess,  a  sense  of  an  infamous  wrong  at  the  hands  of  the 
only  man  she  had  ever  loved  t 
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She  returned  to  Hawkeye.  With  the  exception  of  Wash- 
ington and  his  mother,  no  one  knew  what  had  happened. 
The  neighbors  supposed  that  the  engagement  with  Col.  Selby 
had  fallen  through.  Laura  was  ill  for  a  long  time,  but  she 
recovered  ;  she  had  that  resolution  in  her  that  could  conquer 
death  almost.  And  with  her  health  came  back  her  beauty, 
and  an  added  fascination,  a  something  that  might  be  mistaken 
for  sadness.  Is  there  a  beauty  in  the  knowledge  of  evil,  a 
beauty  that  shines  out  in  the  face  of  a  person  whose  inward 
life  is  transformed  by  some  terrible  experience  ?  Is  the  pathos 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Beatrice  Cenci  from  her  guilt  or  her 
innocence  ? 

Laura  was  not  much  changed.  The  lovely  woman  had  a 
devil  in  her  heart    That  was  all. 
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FL  Harry  Brierly  drew  his  pay  as  an  engineer  while  he 
was  living  at  the  City  Hotel  in  Hawkeye.  Mr.  Thomp- 
son had  been  kind  enough  to  say  that  it  didn't  make  any 
difference  whether  he  was  with  the  corps  or  not ;  and  although 
Harry  protested  to  the  Colonel  daily  and  to  Washington 
Hawkins  that  he  must  go  back  at  once  to  the  line  and  superin- 
tend the  lay-out  with  reference  to  his  contract,  yet  he  did  not 
go,  but  wrote  instead  long  letters  to  Philip,  instructing  him 
to  keep  his  eye  out,  and  to  let  him  know  when  any  difficulty 
occurred  that  required  his  presence. 

Meantime  Harry  blossomed  out  in  the  society  of  Hawk 
eye,  as  he  did  in  any  society  where  fortune  cast  him  and  he 
had  the  slightest  opportunity  to  expand.  Indeed  the  talents 
of  a  rich  and  accomplished  young  fellow  like  Harry  were 
not  likely  to  go  unappreciated  in  such  a  place.  A  land  opera- 
tor, engaged  in  vast  speculations,  a  favorite  in  the  select  cir- 
cles of  New  York,  in  correspondence  with  brokers  and  bank- 

er8«  intimate  with  public  men  at  Washington,  one  who  could 
12^  177 
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play  the  guitar  and  touch  the  banjo  lightly,  and  who  had  an 
eye  for  a  pretty  girl,  and  knew  the  language  of  flattery,  was 
welcome  everywhere  in  Hawkeye.  Even  Miss  Laura  Hawk- 
ins thought  it  worth  while  to  use  her  fascinations  upon  him, 
and  to  endeavor  to  entangle  the  volatile  fellow  in  the  meshes 
of  her  attractions. 

''  Gad,"  says  Harry  to  the  Colonel, "  she's  a  superb  creature , 
she'd  make  a  stir  in  New  York,  money  or  no  money.  There 
are  men  I  know  would  give  her  a  railroad  or  an  opera  honse^ 
or  whatever  she  wanted — at  least  they'd  promise." 

Harry  had  a  way  of  looking  at  women  as  he  looked  at  any- 
thing else  in  the  world  he  wanted,  and  he  half  resolved  to 
appropriate  Miss  Laura,  during  his  stay  in  Hawkeye.  Per- 
haps the  Colonel  divined  his  thoughts,  or  was  oflEended  at 
Harry's  talk,  for  he  replied, 

"No  nonsense,  Mr.  Brierly.  Nonsense  won't  do  in 
Hawkeye,  not  with  my  friends.  The  Hawkins'  blood  is 
good  blood,  all  the  way  from  Tennessee.  The  Hawkinses 
are  under  the  weather  now,  but  their  Tennessee  property  is 
millions  when  it  comes  into  market." 

"Of  course.  Colonel.  Not  the  least  offense  intended. 
But  you  can  see  she  is  a  fascinating  woman.  I  was  only 
thinking,  »&  to  this  appropriation,  now,  what  such  a  woman 
could  do  in  Washington.  All  correct,  too,  all  correct.  Com- 
mon thing,  I  assure  you  in  Washington ;  the  wives  of  senators, 
representatives,  cabinet  oflScers,  all  sorts  of  wives,  and  some 
who  are  not  wives,  use  their  influence.  You  want  an  appoint- 
ment? Do  you  go  to  Senator  X?  Not  much.  You  get  on 
the  right  side  of  his  wife.  Is  it  an  appropriation  ?  You'd 
go  straight  to  the  Commiitee,  or  to  the  Interior  office,  I  sup- 
pose ?  You'd  learn  better  ^hau  that.  It  takes  a  woman  to 
get  any  thing  through  the  J^and  Office.  I  tell  you.  Miss 
Laura  would  fascinate  an  appropriation  right  through  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  iu  one  session,  if  she 
was  in  Washington,  as  your  friend,  Col>»u«6l,  of  course  ac  j<y9^ 
friend.'* 
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"Wonld  yaa  bare  her  eign  onr  petition?"  aaked  th« 
Oolonel,  iDnocently. 
Hany  knghed.    "Women  don't  get  anything  bjr  petition- 


^=^^^ 


iDg  OongresB ;  nobody  does,  that's  for  form.  Petitions  am 
leferred  somewhere,  and  that's  the  last  of  them ;  you  can't 
refer  a  handsome  woman  so  easilj,  when  she  ia  present. 
They  prefer  'em  mostly." 

The  petition  however  was  elaborately  drawn  op,  with  ft 
^wing  description  of  Napoleon  and  the  adjacent  coantt7, 
snd  a  statement  of  the  absolute  necessity  to  the  prosperity  of 
(hat  region  and  of  one  of  the  stations  on  the  great  through 
roate  to  the  Pacific,  of    the  immediate  improvement  ct 
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OolamboB  Biver ;  to  this  was  appended  a  map  of  the  city 
and  a  survey  of  the  river.  It  was  signed  by  aU  the  people 
at  Stone's  Landing  who  could  write  their  names,  by  CoL 
Beriah  Sellers,  and  the  Colonel  agreed  to  have  the  names 
headed  by  all  the  senators  and  representatives  from  the  state 
and  by  a  sprinkling  of  ex-governors  and  ex-members  of  con- 
gress. When  completed  it  was  a  formidable  document.  Its 
preparation  and  that  of  more  minute  plots  6f  the  new  city 
consumed  the  valuable  time  of  Sellers  and  Harry  for  many 
weeks,  and  served  to  keep  them  both  in  the  highest  spirits. 

In  the  eyes  of  Washington  Hawkins,  Harry  was  a  superior 
being,  a  man  who  was  able  to  bring  things  to  pass  in  a  way 
that  excited  his  enthusiasm.  He  ne^er  tired  of  listening  to 
his  stories  of  what  he  had  done  and  of  what  he  was  going  to 
do.  As  for  Washington,  Harry  thought  he  was  a  man  of 
ability  and  comprehension,  but  "  too  visionary,"  he  told  the 
Colonel.  The  Colonel  said  he  might  be  right,  but  he  had 
never  noticed  anything  visionary  about  him. 

"  He's  got  his  plans,  sir.  God  bless  my  soul,  at  his  age,  I 
was  full  of  plans.  But  experience  sobers  a  man,  I  never 
touch  any  thing  now  that  hasn't  been  weighed  in  my  judg- 
ment ;  and  when  Beriah  Sellers  puts  his  judgment  on  a  thing, 
there  it  is." 

Whatever  might  have  been  Harry's  intentions  with  regard 
to  Laura,  he  saw  more  and  more  of  her  every  day,  until  he 
got  to  be  restless  and  nervous  when  he  was  not  with  her. 
That  consummate  artist  in  passion  allowed  him  to  believe 
that  the  fascination  was  mainly  on  his  side,  and  so  worked 
upon  his  vanity,  while  inflaming  his  ardor,  that  he  scarcely 
knew  what  he  was  about.  ller  coolness  and  coyness  wero 
even  made  to  appear  the  simple  precautions  of  a  modest  ti- 
midity, and  attracted  him  even  more  than  the  little  tenderness 
es  into  which  she  was  occasionally  surprised.  He  conld  never 
be  away  from  her  long,  day  or  evening ;  and  in  a  short  time 
their  intimacy  was  the  town  talk.  She  played  with  him  so 
adroitly  that  Harry  thought  she  was  absorbed  in  love  iar 
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him,  and  yet  he  was  amazed  that  he  did  not  get  on  faster  in 
his  oonqueat. 

And  when  he  thought  of  it,  he  was  piqued  as  well.  A 
country  girl,  poor  enough,  that  was  evident ;  living  with  her 
family  in  a  cheap  and  most  unattractive  frame  house,  such  as 
carpenters  build  in  America,  scantily  furnished  and  una- 
dorned ;  without  the  adventitious  aids  of  dress  or  jewels  or 
the  fine  manners  of  society — Harry  couldn't  understand  it 
But  she  fascinated  him,  and  held  him  just  beyond  the  line  of 
absolute  familiarity  at  the  same  time.  While  he  was  with  her 
she  made  him  forget  that  the  Hawkins'  house  was  nothing  but 
a  wooden  tenement,  with  four  small  square  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  and  a  half  story  ;  it  might  have  been  a  palace 
for  aught  he  knew. 

Perhaps  Laura^  was  older  than  Harry.  She  was,  at  any 
rate,  at  that  ripe  age  when  beauty  in  woman  seems  more 
solid  than  in  the  budding  period  of  girlhood,  and  she  had 
come  to  understand  her  powers  perfectly,  and  to  know  exactly 
Low  much  of  the  susceptibility  and  archness  of  the  girl  it 
was  profitable  to  retain.  She  saw  that  many  women,  with 
the  best  intentions,  make  a  mistake  of  carrjnng  too  much  girl- 
ishness  into  womanhood.  Such  a  woman  would  have  attracted 
Harry  at  any  time,  but  only  a  woman  with  a  cool  brain  and 
exquisite  art  could  have  made  him  lose  his  head  in  this  way; 
for  Harry  thought  himself  a  man  of  the  world.  The  young 
fellow  never  dreamed  that  he  was  merely  being  experimented 
on ;  he  was  to  her  a  man  of  another  society  and  another  cul- 
ture, diflerent  from  that  she  had  any  knowledge  of  except  in 
books,  and  she  was  not  unwilling  to  try  on  him  the  fascina- 
tions of  her  mind  and  person. 

For  Laura  had  her  dreams.  She  detested  the  narrow  lim- 
its in  which  her  lot  was  cast,  she  hated  poverty.  Much  of 
her  reading  had  been  of  modern  works  of  fiction,  written  by 
her  own  sex,  which  had  revealed  to  her  something  of  her  own 
powers  and  given  her  indeed,  an  exaggerated  notion  of  the 
influence,  the  wealth,  the  position  a  woman  may  attain  w^ho 
has  beauty  and  talent  and  ambition  and  a  little  culture,  and 
is  not  too  scrupulous  in  the  the  use  of  them.    She  wanted  to 
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be  rich,  she  wanted  luxury,  she  wanted  men  at  her  feet,  her 
slaves,  and  she  had  not — thanks  to  some  of  the  novels  she 
had  read — the  nicest  discrimination  between  notoriety  and 
reputation ;  perhaps  she  did  not  know  how  fatal  notoriety 
usually  is  to  the  bloom  of  womanhood. 

With  the  other  Hawkins  children  Laura  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  belief  that  they  had  inherited  a  fortune  in  the  Tenn- 
essee Lands.  She  did  not  by  any  means  share  all  the  delusion 
of  the  family;  but  her  brain  was  not  seldom  busy  with 
schemes  about  it.  Washington  seemed  to  her  only  to  dream 
of  it  and  to  be  willing  to  wait  for  its  riches  to  fall  upon  him 
in  a  golden  shower ;  but  she  was  impatient,  and  wished  she 
were  a  man  to  take  hold  of  the  business. 

"  You  men  must  enjoy  your  schemes  and  your  activity  and 
liberty  to  go  about  the  world,"  she  said  to  Harry  one  day, 
when  he  had  been  talking  of  New  York  and  Washington  and 
his  incessant  engagements. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  that  martyr  to  business,  "  it's  all  well 
enough,  if  you  don't  have  too  much  of  it,  but  it  only  has  one 
object." 

"  What  is  that  ? '' 

"  If  a  woman  doesn't  know,  it's  useless  to  tell  her.  Whiit 
do  you  suppose  I  am  staying  in  Hawkeye  for,  week  after 
week,  when  I  ought  to  be  with  my  corps  ? " 

"  I  suppose  it's  your  business  with  Col.  Sellers  about  Napo- 
leon, you've  always  told  me  so,"  answered  Laura,  with  a  look 
intended  to  contradict  her  words. 

"  And  now  I  tell  you  that  is  all  arranged,  I  suppose  you'll 
tell  me  I  ought  to  go  ? " 

"Harry!"  exclaimed  Laura,  touching  his  arm  and  letting 
her  pretty  hand  rest  there  a  moment.  "  Why  should  I  want 
you  to  go  away  ?  The  only  person  in  Hawkeye  who  under- 
stands me." 

"  But  you  refuse  to  understand  m^,"  replied  Harry,  flattered 
but  still  petulent.  "  You  are  like  an  iceberg,  when  we  are 
alone." 

Laura  looked  up  with  wonder  in  her  great  eyes,  and  some- 
thing like  a  blush  suffusing  her  face,  followed  by  a  look  of 
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langoar  that  penetrated  Harry's  heart  as  if  it  had  been  longing. 
"Did  I  ever  show  any  want  of  confidence  in  you,  Harry?'* 
And  she  gave  him  her  hand,  which  Harry  pressed  with 
effusion — something  in  her  manner  told  him  that  he  must  be 
content  with  that  favor. 

It  was  always  so.  She  excited  his  hopes  and  denied  him, 
inflamed  his  passion  and  restrained  it,  and  wound  him  in 
ber  toils  day  by  day.  To  what  purpose  ?  It  was  keen  delight 
to  Laura  to  prove  that  she  had  power  over  men. 

Laura  liked  to  hear  about  life  at  the  east,  and  especially 
about  the  luxurious  society  in  which  Mr.  Brierly  moved  when 
he  was  at  home.  It  pleased  her  imagination  to  fancy  herself 
a  queen  in  it. 

"  You  should  be  a  winter  in  Washington,"  Harry  said. 

"  But  I  have  no  acquaintances  there." 

''Don't  know  any  of  the  families  of  the  congressmen! 
They  like  to  have  a  pretty   woman   staying   with  ,them." 

"  Not  one." 

"Suppose  Col.  Sellers  should  have  business  there;  say, 
about  this  Columbus  River  appropriation  ! " 

"  Sellers ! "  and  Laura  laughed. 

"You  needn't  laugh.  Queerer  things  have  happened. 
Sellers  knows  everybody  from  Missouri,  and  from  the 
West,  too,  for  that  matter.  He'd  introduce  you  to  Wash- 
ington life  quick  enough.  It  doesn't  need  a  crowbar  to  break 
your  way  into  society  there  as  it  does  in  Philadelphia.  It's 
democratic,  Washington  is.  Money  or  beauty  will  open  any 
door.  If  I  were  a  handsome  woman,  I  shouldn't  want  any 
l»etter  place  than  the  capital  to  pick  up  a  prince  or  a  fortune." 

"  Thank  you,"  replied  Laura.  "  But  I  prefer  the  quiet  of 
home,  and  the  love  of  those  I  know  ; "  and  her  face  wore  a 
look  of  sweet  contentment  and  unworldliness  that  finished 
Mr.  Harry  Brierly  for  the  day. 

Nevertheless,  the  hint  that  Harry  had  dropped  fell  upon 
good  ground,  and  bore  fruit  an  hundred  fold ;  it  worked  in 
her  mind  until  she  had  built  up  a  plan  on  it,  and  almost  a 
career  for  herself.     Whv  not,  she  said,  why  shouldn't  I  do 
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as  other  women  have  done  ?  She  took  the  first  opportnnit^f 
to  see  Col.  Sellers,  and  to  sound  him  abont  the  Washington 
visit.  How  was  he  getting  on  with  his  navigation  scheme , 
would  it  be  likely  to  take  him  from  home  to  Jefferson  City; 
or  to  Washington,  perhaps  ? 

"  Well,  maybe.  If  the  people  of  Napoleon  want  me  to  go 
to  Washington,  and  look  after  that  matter,  I  might  tear 
myself  from  my  home.  It's  been  suggested  to  me,  but — not  a 
word  of  it  to  Mrs.  Sellers  and  the  children.  Maybe  they 
wouldn't  like  to  think  of  their  father  in  Washington.  But 
Dilworthy,  Senator  Dilworthy,  says  to  me,  *  Colonel,  you 
are  the  man,  you  could  influence  more  votes  than  any  one 
else  on  such  a  measure,  an  old  settler,  a  man  of  the  people, 
you  know  the  wants  of  Missouri ;  you've  a  respect  for  relig- 
ion too,  says  he,  and  know  how  the  cause  of  the  gospel  goes 
with  improvements.'  Which  is  true  enough.  Miss  Laura, 
and  hasn't  been  enough  thought  of  in  connection  with 
Napoleon.  He's  an  able  man,  Dilworthy,  and  a  good  man. 
A  man  has  got  to  be  good  to  succeed  as  he  has.  He's  only 
been  in  Congress  a  few  years,  and  he  must  be  worth  a  million. 
First  thing  in  the  morning  when  he  stayed  with  me  he  asked 
about  family  prayers,  whether  we  had  'em  before  or  after 
breakfast.  I  hated  to  disappoint  the  Senator,  but  I  had  to 
out  with  it,  tell  him  we  didn't  have  'era,  not  steady.  He 
said  he  understood,  business  interruptions  and  all  that,  some 
men  were  well  enough  without,  but  as  for  him  he  never  neg- 
lected the  ordinances  of  religion.  He  doubted  if  the  Colum- 
bus River  appropriation  would  succeed  if  we  did  not  invoke 
the  Divine  Blessing  on  it." 

Perhaps  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  to  the  reader  that  Senator 
Dilworthy  had  not  stayed  with  Col.  Sellers  while  he  was  in 
Hawkeye ;  this  visit  to  his  house  being  only  one  of  the  Col- 
onel's hallucinations — one  of  those  instant  creations  of  his 
fertile  fancy,  which  were  always  flashing  into  his  brain  and 
out  of  his  mouth  in  the  course  of  any  conversation  and  with- 
out interrupting  the  flow  of  it. 

During  the  summer  Philip  rode  across  the  country  and 
made  a  short  visit  in  Hawkeye,  giving  Harry  an  opportunity 
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to  show  him  the  progress  that  he  and  the  Colonel  had  made 
in  their  operation  at  Stone's  Landing,  to  introduce  him  also 
to  Laura,  and  to  borrow  a  little  money  when  he  departed. 
Harry  bragged  about  his  conquest,  as  was  his  habit,  and  took 
Philip  round  to  see  his  western  prize. 

Laura  received  Mr.  Philip  with  a  courtesj^  and  a  slight 
hauteur  that  rather  surprised  and  not  a  little  interested  him. 
He  saw  at  once  that  she  was  older  than  Harry,  and  soon  made 
up  his  mind  that  she  was  leading  his  friend  a  country  dance 
to  which  he  was  unaccustomed.  At  least  he  thought  he  saw 
that,  and  half  hinted  as  much  to  Harry,  who  flared  up  at 
once ;  b^ut  on  a  second  visit  Philip  was  not  so  sure,  the  young 
lady  was  certainly  kind  and  friendly  and  almost  confiding 
with  Harry,  and  treated  Philip  with  the  greatest  considera- 
tion. She  deferred  to  his  opinions,  and  listened  attentively 
when  he  talked,  and  in  time  met  his  frank  manner  with  an 
equal  frankness,  so  that  he  was  quite  convinced  that  what- 
ever she  might  feel  towards  Harry,  she  was  sincere  with  him. 
Perhaps  his  manly  way  did  win  her  liking.  Perhaps  in  her 
mind,  she  compared  him  with  Harry,  and  recognized  in 
him  a  man  to  whom  a  woman  might  give  her  whole  soul, 
recklessly  and  with  little  care  if  she  lost  it.  Philip  was 
not  invincible  to  her  beauty  nor  to  the  intellectual  charm  of 
her  presence. 

The  week  seemed  very  short  that  he  passed  in  Hawkeye, 
and  when  he  bade  Laura  good  by,  he  seemed  to  have  known 
her  a  year. 

"  We  shall  see  you  again,  Mr.  Sterling,"*  she  said  as  she 
gave  him  her  hand,  with  just  a  shade  of  sadness  in  her  hand- 
some eyes. 

And  when  he  turned  away  she  followed  him  with  a  look 
that  might  have  disturbed  his  serenity,  if  he  had  not  at  the 
moment  had  a  little  square  letter  in  his  breast  pocket,  dated 
at  Philadelphia,  and  signed  "  Ruth." 
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In  5AC  ACi)  AC  At  cto6— 

THE  visit  of  Senator  Abner  Dilworthy  was  an  event  in 
Hawkeye.  When  a  Senator,  whose  place  is  in  Washing- 
ton moving  among  the  Great  and  guiding  the  destinies  of  the 
nation,  condescends  to  mingle  among  the  people  and  accept 
the  hospitalities  of  such  a  place  as  Hawkeye,  the  honor  is  not 
considered  a  light  one.  All  parties  are  flattered  by  it  and 
politics  are  forgotten  in  the  presence  of  one  so  distinguished 
Among  his  fellows. 

Senator  Dilworthy,  who  was  from  a  neighboring  state, 
had  been  a  Unionist  in  the  darkest  days  of  his  country,  and 
had  thriven  by  it,  but  was  that  any  reason  why  Col.  Sellers, 
who  had  been  a  confederate  and  had  not  thriven  by  it,  should 
give  him  the  cold  shoulder  ? 

The  Senator  was  the  guest  of  his  old  friend  Gen.  Boswell, 
but  it  almost  appeared  that  he  was  indebted  to  Col.  Sellers 
for  the  unreserved  hospitalities  of  the  town.  It  was  the 
large  hearted  Colonel  who,  in  a  manner,  gave  him  the  free- 
dom of  the  city. 

"You  are  known  here,  sir,"  said  the  Colonel,"  and  Hawkeye 
is  proud  of  you.  You  will  find  every  door  open,  and  a  wel- 
come at  every  hearthstone.    I  should  insist  upon  your  going 
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to  my  house,  if  you  were  not  claimed  by  your  older  friend 
Gen.  Bofiwell.  But  you  will  mingle  with  our  people,  and 
you  will  see  here  developments  that  will  surprise  you." 

The  Colonel  was  so  profuse  in  his  hospitality  that  he  must 
have  made  the  impression  upon  himself  that  he  had  enter- 
tained  the  Senator  at  his  own  mansion  durinor  his  stav ;  at 
any  rate,  he  afterwards  always  spoke  of  him  as  his  guest,  and 
not  seldom  referred  to  the  Senator's  relish  of  certain  viands 
on  his  table.  He  did,  in  fact,  press  him  to  dine  upon  the 
morning  of  the  day  the  Senator  was  going  away. 

Senator  Dilworthy  w^as  large  and  portly,  though  not  tall 
— a  pleasant  spoken  man,  a  popular  man  with  the  people. 

He  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  town  and  all  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  made  many  inquiries  as  to  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  of  education,  and  of  religion,  and  especially  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  emancipated  race. 

"  Providence,"  he  said,  "  has  placed  them  in  our  hands, 
and  although  you  and  I,  General,  might  have  chosen  a  differ- 
ent destiny  for  them,  under  the  Constitution,  yet  Providence 
knows  best." 

"  You  can't  do  much  with  'em,"  interrupted  Col.  Sellers. 
"They  are  a  speculating  race,  sir,  disinclined  to  work  for 
white  folks  without  security,  planning  how  to  live  by  only 
working  for  themselves.  Idle,  sir,  there's  my  garden  just 
a  ruin  of  weeds.    Nothing  practical  in  'em." 

"  There  is  some  truth  in  your  observation,  Colonel,  but  you 
must  educate  them." 

"  You  educate  the  niggro  and  you  make  him  more  specu- 
lating than  he  was  before.  If  he  won't  stick  to  any  industry 
except  for  himself  now,  what  will  he  do  then  ?" 

"  But,  Colonel,  the  negro  when  educated  will  be  more  able 
to  make  his  speculations  fruitful." 

"  Never,  sir,  never.  He  would  only  have  a  wider  scope  to 
injure  himself.  A  niggro  has  no  grasp,  sir.  Now,  a  white 
man  can  conceive  great  operations,  and  carry  them  out ;  a 
niggro  can't." 

"  Still,"  replied  the  Senator,  "granting  that  he  might  injure 
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himself  in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  hie  elevation  throa^ 
education  would  multiply  his  chances  for  the  hereafter — 
which  is  the  important  thing  afler  all,  Colonel.  And  no 
matter  what  the  result  is,  we  muBt  fulfill  onr  duty  by  this 
being," 

'■I'd  elevate  hia  eoul,"  promptly  responded  the  Colonel; 
"  that's  just  it ;  yon  can't  make  his  soul  too  immortal,  hut  I 
wouldn't  touch  Aim,  himself.  Tes,  sir!  make  his  eouI 
immortal,  but  don't  disturb  the  niggro  as  he  is." 

Of  course  one  of  the  entertainments  offered  the  Senator 
was  a  public  reception,  held  in  the  court  liouse,  at  which  he 
made  a  speech  to  his  fellow  citizens.  Co1.  Sellers  was  master 
of  ceremonies.  He  escorted  the  band  from  the  city  hotel  to 
Gen.  Boswell's;  he  marshalled  the  procession  of  Masons,  of 
Odd  Fellows,  and  of  Firemen,  the  Good  Templars,  the  Sons 
of  Temperance,  the  Cadets  of  Temperance,  tlio  Dangliters 
of  Rebecca,  the  Sunday  School  children,  and  citizens  gener- 
ally, which  followed  the  Senator  to  the  uoiirt  lioiise  :  lie  Iih6- 
tled  about  the  room  long  after  every  one  else  was  seated,  and 


loodly  cried  "Order!"  in  the  dead  silence  which  preceded 
the  introduction  of  the  Senator  by  Gen.  Boswell.  Theoceasion 
was  one  to  call  out  his  finest  powers  of  personal  appearance, 
and  one  he  long  dwelt  on  with  pleasure. 
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This  not  being  an  edition  of  the  Congressional  Globe  it  is 
impossible  to  give  Senator  Dilworthj's  speech  in  full.  He 
b^n  somewhat  as  follows : — 

'^  Fellow  citizens :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  thus  meet 
and  mingle  with  yon,  to  lay  aside  for  a  moment  the  heavy 
duties  of  an  official  and  burdensome  station,  and  confer  in 
familiar  converse  with  my  friends  in  your  great  state.  The 
good  opinion  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  all  sections  is  the  sweet- 
est solace  in  all  my  anxieties.  I  look  forward  with  longing 
to  the  time  when  I  can  lay  aside  the  cares  of  office — ^* 
["  dam  sight,"  shouted  a  tipsy  fellow  near  the  door.  Cries  of 
"  put  him  out."  ] 

"  My  friends,  do  not  remove  him.  Let  the  misguided  man 
stay.  I  see  that  he  is  a  victim  of  that  evil  which  is  swallow- 
ing up  public  virtue  and  sapping  the  foundation  of  society. 
As  I  was  saying,  when  I  can  lay  down  the  cares  of  office  and 
retire  to  the  sweets  of  private  life  in  some  such  sweet,  peace- 
ful, intelligent,  wide-awake  and  patriotic  place  as  Hawkeye 
(applause).  I  have  traveled  much,  I  have  seen  all  parts  of 
our  glorious  union,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  lovelier  village 
than  yours,  or  one  that  has  more  signs  of  commercial  and 
industrial  and  religious  prosperity — (more  applause)." 

The  Senator  then  launched  into  a  sketch  of  our  great 
country,  and  dwelt  for  an  hour  or  more  upon  its  prosperity 
and  the  dangers  which  threatened  it. 

He  then  touched  reverently  upon  the  institutions  of  relig- 
ion, and  upon  the  necessity  of  private  purity,  if  we  were  to 
have  any  public  morality.  "  I  trust,"  he  said,  "  that  there 
are  children  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,"  and  after  some 
remarks  to  them,  the  Senator  closed  with  an  apostrophe  to 
"the  genius  of  American  Liberty,  walking  with  the  Sunday 
School  in  one  hand  and  Temperance  in  the  other  up  the  glo- 
rified steps  of  the  National  Capitol." 

Col.  Sellers  did  not  of  course  lose  the  opportunity  to 
impress  upon  so  influential  a  person  as  the  Senator  the 
desirability  of  improving  the  navigation  of  Columbus  river. 
He  and  Mr.  Brierly  took  the  Senator  over  to  Napoleon  and 
opened  to  him  their  plan.    It  was  a  plan  that  tiie  Senator 
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conld  understand  without  a  great  deal  of  explanation,  for  he 
seemed  to  be  familiar  with  the  like  improvements  elsewhere. 
When,  however,  they  reached  Stone's  Landing  the  Senator 
looked  about  him  and  inquired, 

"  Is  this  Napoleon  ?" 

"  This  is  the  nucleus,  the  nucleus,"  said  the  Colonel,  unroll- 
ing his  map.  "  Here  is  the  deepo,  the  church,  the  Citj  Hall 
and  so  on." 

"Ah,  I  see.  How  far  from  here  is  Columbus  Rivorf 
Does  that  stream  empty — " 

"  That,  why,  that's  Goose  Run.  Thar  ain't  no  Columbus, 
thout'n  it's  over  to  Hawkeye,"  interrupted  one  of  the  citizens, 
who  had  come  out  to  stare  at  the  strangers.  "  A  railroad 
come  here  last  summer,  but  it  haint  been  here  no  mo'." 

"Yes,  sir,"  the  Colonel  hastened  to  explain,  "  in  the  old 
records  Columbus  River  is  called  Goose  Run.  You  see  how 
it  sweeps  round  the  town — forty-nine  miles  to  the  Missouri ; 
filoop  navigation  all  the  way  pretty  much,  drains  this  whole 
country  ;  when  it's  improved  steamboats  will  run  right  up 
here.  It's  got  to  be  enlarged,  deepened.  You  see  by  the 
map,  Columbus  River.  This  country  must  have  water  com- 
munication !" 

"  You'll  want  a  considerable  appropriation,  Col.  Sellers. 

"  I  should  say  a  million ;  is  that  your  figure  Mr.  Brierly." 

"  According  to  our  surveys,"  said  Harry,  "  a  million  would 
do  it ;  a  million  spent  on  the  river  would  make  Napoleon 
worth  two  millions  at  least." 

"  I  see,"  nodded  the  Senator.  "  But  you'd  better  begin  by 
asking  only  for  two  or  three  hundred  thousand,  the  usual 
way.  You  can  begin  to  sell  town  lots  on  that  appropriation, 
you  know." 

The  Senator,  himself,  to  do  him  justice,  was  not  very  much 
interested  in  the  country  or  the  stream,but  he  favored  the  appro- 
priation, and  he  gave  the  Colonel  and  Mr.  Brierly  to  understand 
that  he  would  endeavor  to  get  it  through.  Harry,  who 
thought  he  was  shrewd  and  understood  Washington,  suggest- 
ed an  interest. 
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Bnt  be  saw  that  the  Senator  was  wounded  by  the  sngges- 
tion. 

"  Ton  will  offend  me  by  repeating  such  an  observation,*' 
he  said.  "  Whatever  I  do  will  be  for  the  public  interest.  It 
will  require  a  portion  of  the  appropriation  for  necessary  ex- 
penses, and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  are  members  who 
will  have  to  be  seen.  But  you  can  reckon  upon  my  humble 
services." 

This  aspect  of  the  subject  was  not  again  alluded  to.  The 
Senator  possessed  himself  of  the  facts,  not  from  his  observa- 
tion of  the  ground,  but  from  the  lips  of  Col.  Sellers,  and  laid 
the  appropriation  scheme  away  among  his  other  plans  for 
benefiting  the  public. 

It  was  on  this  visit  also  that  the  Scnat(>r  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Washington  Hawkins,  and  was  greatly  taken 
with  his  innocence,  his  guileless  manner  and  perhaps  with 
his  ready  adaptability  to  enter  upon  any  plan  proposed. 

Col.  Sellers  was  pleased  to  see  this  interest  that  Washing- 
ton had  awakened,  especially  since  it  was  likely  to  further  his 
expectations  with  regard  to  the  Tennessee  lands ;  the  Senator 
having  remarked  to  the  Colonel,  that  he  delighted  to  help 
any  deserving  young  man,  when  the  promotion  of  a  private 
advantage  could  at  the  same  time  be  made  to  contribute  to 
the  general  good.  And  he  did  not  doubt  that  this  was  an 
opportunity  of  that  kind. 

The  result  of  several  conferences  with  Washington  was 
that  the  Senator  proposed  that  he  should  go  to  Washington 
with  him  and  become  his  private  secretary  and  the  secretary 
ol  his  committee ;  a  proposal  which  was  eagerly  accepted. 

The  Senator  spent  Sunday  in  Hawkeye  and  attended 
church.  He  cheered  the  heart  of  the  worthy  and  zealous 
minister  by  an  expression  of  his  sympathy  in  his  labors,  and 
by  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  religious  state  of  the 
region.  It  was  not  a  very  promising  state,  and  the  »2:ood  man 
felt  how  much  lighter  his  task  would  be,  if  he  had  the  aid  of 
such  a  man  as  Senator  Dilworthy. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see.  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  Senator,  "  that 
70a  give  them  the  doctrines.    It  is  owing  to  a  neglect  of  the 
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doctrineB,  that  there  is  Buch  a  fearful  falling  away  in  th« 
country.  I  wish  that  we  might  have  jou  in  Waahington — 
a6  chaplain,  now,  in  the  eeiiate." 

The  good  man  could  not  but  be  a  little  flattered,  and  if 
sometimeB,  thereafter,  in  Iiib  discouraging  work,  he  allowed 
the  thought  that  he  might  perhaps  he  called  to  Washington 
aB  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  to  cheer  liim,  who  can  wonder. 
The  Senator's  commendation  at  least  did  one  service  for  him, 
it  elevated  him  in  the  opinion  of  Ilawkeye. 

Lanra  was  at  church  alone  that  day,  and  Mr.  Brierly  walked 
home  with  her,  A  part  of  their  way  lay  with  that  of  Gen- 
eral BoBwell  and  Senator  Dilworthy,  and  introductiona  were 
made.  Laura  had  her  own  reasons  for  wisliing  to  know  the 
Senator,  and  the  Senator  was  not  a  man  wiio  could  be  called 
indifferent  to  charms  such  as  Iicrs.  That  meek  young 
lady  so  commended  herself  to  him  in  the  short  walk,  that  he 


ftnnoanced  his  intentiona  of  pacing  his  respects  to  her  Qm 
next  day,  an  intention  which  Harry  received  glumly ;  aoa 
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▼hen  the  Senator  was  out  of  hearing  he  called  him  *^  an  old 
fool." 

"  Fie,"  said  Laura,  "  I  do  believe  yon  are  jealous,  Harry. 
He  is  a  very  pleasant  man.  He  said  you  were  a  young  man 
of  great  promise." 

The  Senator  did  call  next  day,  and  the  result  of  his 
yisit  was  that  he  was  confirmed  in  his  impression  that  there 
was  something  about  him  very  attractive  to  ladies.  He  saw 
Laura  again  and  again  during  his  stay,  and  felt  more  and  more 
the  subtle  influence  of  her  feminine  beauty,  which  every  man 
felt  who  came  near  her. 

Harry  was  beside  himself  with  rage  while  the  Senator  re- 
mained in  town ;  he  declared  that  women  were  always  ready 
to  drop  any  man  for  higher  game ;  and  he  attributed  his  own 
ill-luck  to  the  Senator's  appearance.  The  fellow  was  in  fact 
crazy  about  her  beauty  and  ready  to  beat  his  brains  out  in 
chagrin.  Perhaps  Laura  enjoyed  his  torment,  but  she  sooth- 
ed him  with  blandishments  tliat  increased  his  ardor,  and  she 
smiled  to  herself  to  think  that  he  had,  with  all  his  protesta- 
tions of  love,  never  spoken  of  marriage.  Probably  the  viva< 
cious  fellow  never  had  thought  of  it.  At  any  rate  when  ht 
at  length  went  away  from  Ilawkeye  he  was  no  nearer  it. 
But  there  was  no  telling  to  what  desperate  lengths  his  passiov 
might  not  carry  him. 

Laura  bade  him  good  bye  with  tender  regret,  which,  hew 
ever,  did  not  disturb  her  peace  or  interfere  witli  l;er  plant 
The  visit  of  Senator  Dilworthy  had  become  of  more  impor- 
tance to  her,  and  it  by  and  by  bore  the  fruit  she  longed  for, 
in  an  invitation  to  visit  his  family  in  the  National  Capital 
during  the  winter  session  of  Congress. 

18 


CHAPTER  XXL 

UnuBqaiBque  sua  noTerit  ire  yia.— 
Fropert     ElegM, 

0  lifl  your  natures  up : 
Embrace  our  aims :  worlc  out  your  freedom.    Gif^ 
Knowledge  is  now  no  more  a  fountain  sealed; 
DrinlL  deep  until  the  habits  of  the  slave, 
The  sins  of  emptiness,  gossip  and  spite 
And  slander,  die.  The 

WHETHER  medicine  is  a  science,  or  only  an  empirical 
method  of  getting  a  living  out  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
human  race,  Ruth  found  before  her  first  term  was  over  at 
the  medical  school  that  there  were  other  things  she  needed 
to  know  quite  as  much  as  that  which  is  taught  in  medical 
books,  and  that  she  could  never  satisfy  her  aspirations  with- 
out more  general  culture. 

"  Does  your  doctor  know  any  thing — I  don't  mean  abont 
medicine,  but  about  things  in  general,  is  he  a  man  of  infor- 
mation and  good  sense  t"  once  asked  an  old  practitioner. 
^  If  he  doesn^t  know  any  thing  but  medicine  the  chance  ie  he 
doesn't  know  that." 

The  close  application  to  her  special  study  was  beginning 
to  tell  upon  Ruth^s  delicate  health  also,  and  the  summer 
brought  with  it  only  weariness  and  indisposition  for  any 
mental  effort. 

In  this  condition  of  mind  and  body  the  quiet  of  her  home 
and  the  unexciting  companionship  of  those  about  her  were 
more  than  ever  tiresome. 

She  followed  with  more  interest  Philip's  sparkling  aooonnt 
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ol  his  life  in  the  west,  and  longed  for  his  experiences,  and 
to  know  some  of  those  people  of  a  world  so  different  from 
hers,  who  alternately  amused  and  displeased  him.  He  at 
least  was  learning  the  world,  the  good  and  the  bad  of  it,  aa 
most  happen  to  every  one  who  accomplishes  anything  in  it. 

Bat  what,  Bath  wrote,  coald  a  woman  do,  tied  up  by  cns- 
tom,  and  cast  into  particular  circumstances  out  of  which  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  extricate  herself?  Philip  thought 
that  he  would  go  some  day  and  extricate  Suth,  but  he  did 
not  write  that,  for  he  had  the  instinct  to  know  that  this  waa 
Dot  the  extrication  she  dreamed  of,  and  that  she  must  find 
out  by  her  own  experience  what  her  heart  really  wanted. 

Philip  was  not  a  philosopher,  to  be  sure,  but  he  bad  the 
old  fashioned  notion,  that  whatever  a  woman's  theories  of 
life  might  be,  she  would  come  round  to  matrimony,  only 
give  her  time.  He  could  indeed  recall  to  mind  one  woman — 
and  he  never  knew  a  nobler — whose  whole  soul  was  devoted 
and  who  believed  that  her  life  was  consecrated  to  a  certain 
benevolent  project  in  singleness  of  life,  who  yielded  to  the 
tench  of  matrimony,  as  an  icicle  yields  to  a  sunbeam. 

Neither  at  home  nor  elsewhere  did  Suth  utter  any  con^ 
plaint,  or  admit  any  weariness  or  doubt  of  her  ability  to  pur- 
sue the  path  she  had  marked  out  for  herself.  But  her  mother 
saw  clearly  enough  her  struggle  with  infirmity,  and  was  not 
deceived  by  either  her  gaiety  or  by  the  cheerful  composure 
which  she  carried  into  all  the  ordinary  duties  that  fell  to  her. 
She  saw  plainly  enough  that  Kuth  needed  an  entire  change 
of  scene  and  of  occupation,  and  perhaps  she  believed  that 
Buch  a  change,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  world  it  would 
bring,  would  divert  Suth  from  a  course  for  which,  she  felt 
she  was  physically  entirely  unfitted. 

It  therefore  suited  the  wishes  of  all  concerned,  when  autumn 
came,  that  Ruth  should  go  away  to  school.  She  selected  a 
large  New  England  Seminary,  of  which  she  had  often  heard 
Philip  speak,  which  was  attended  by  both  sexes  and  offered 
almost  collegiate  advantages  of  education.  Thither  she  went 
in  September,  and  began  for  the  second  time  in  the  year  a 
life  new  to  her. 
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The  Seminary  was  the  chief  featnre  of  Fallkill,  a  village 
of  two  to  three  thonsand  inhabitants.  It  was  a  prosperous 
ecbool,  with  three  hundred  Btudente,  a  large  corps  of  teachers, 
men  and  women,  and  with  a  veuerahle  roBtj  row  of  academic 
bnildings  on  the  shaded  square  of  the  town.  The  students 
lodged  and  boarded  in  private  families  in  the  place,  and  so  it 
came  about  that  while  the  school  did  a  great  deal  to  Bupport  the 
town,  the  town  gave  the  students  society  and  the  sweet  influ- 
ences of  home  life.  It  is  at  least  respectful  to  saj  that  the 
influences  of  home  life  are  sweet. 

Roth's  home,  by  the  iotervention  of  Philip,  was  in  a  fam- 
ilj^-one  of  the  rare  exceptions  in  life  or  in  fiction — that  bad 
never  known  better  days.  The  Montagnes,it  is  perhaps  well 
to  say,  had  intended  to  come  over  in  the  Mayflower,  but  were 
detained  at  Delft  Haven  by  the  illness  of  a  child.  They  came 
over  to  Massachusetts  Bay  in  another  vessel,  and  thus  escaped 
the  onns  of  that  brevet  nobility  under  which  the  successors 
of  the  Mayflower  Pilgrims  have  descended.  Having  no 
fiwtitions  weight  of  dignity  to  carry,  the  Montagues  steadUy 
improved  their  condition  from  the  day  they  landed,  and  they 
vere  never  more  vigorous  or  prosperous  than  at  the  date  of 
this  narrative.  With  character  compacted  by  the  rigid  Puri- 
tan discipline  of  more  than  two  centuries,  they  had  retained 
Its  strength  and  purity  and  thrown  off  its  narrowness,  and 
were  now  blossoming  un- 
der the  generous  modem 
influences.  Squire  Oli- 
ver Montague,  a  lawyer 
who  had  retired  from  the 
practice  of  his  profession 
except  in  rare  cases, 
dwelt  in  a  square  old 
fashioned  New  England 
mansion  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  from  the  green.  It  was  called  a  mansion  because 
it  stood  alone  with  ample  fields  about  it,  and  had  an  avenue 
of  trees  leading  to  it  from  the  road,  and  on  the  west  commanded 
a  Tiew  of  a  pnttj  little  lake  with  gentle  slopes  and  nodding 
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groves.     Bnt  it  was  jiiet  a  plain,  roomy  house,  capable  of 
extending  to  many  guests  an  nnpretending  hospitality. 

The  family  cooaieted  of  the  Squire  and  his  wife,  a  son  aDd 
k  daughter  married  and  not  at  home,  a  son  in  college  at  Cnni' 
bridge,  another  eon  at  the  Seminary,  and  a  daii;;hter  Alice, 
who  wftfi  a  year  or  more  older  than  Eutb.  Hannj;  only 
riches  enough  to  be  able  to  gratify  reasonable  desires,  and 
yet  naake  their  gratifications  always  a  novelty  and  a  pleasure, 
the  family  occupied  that  joat  mean  in  life  which  ie  bo  rarely 
attained,  and  still  more  rarely  enjoyed  without  discontent. 

If  Buth  did  not  find  so  much  luxury  in  the  house  as  in  her 
ovn  home,  there  were  evidences  of  culture,  of  intellectnal 
activity  and  of  a  zest  in  tlie  affairs  of  ail  the  world,  which 
greatly  impressed  her.  Every  room  had  its  book-cases  or 
book-ehelves,  and  was 
more  or  leas  a  library; 
upon  every  table  was  lia- 
ble to  be  a  litter  of  new 
books,  fresh  periodicals  and 
daily  newspapers.  There 
were  plants  in  the  sunny 
windows  and  some  choice 
engravings  on  the  walls,  j 
with  bit3  of  color  in  oil  or 
water-colors ;  the  piano 
was  aure  to  be  open  and 
strewn  with  music ;  and  there  were  photosraphs  and  lit- 
tle souvenirs  here  and  there  of  foreign  travel.  An  absence 
of  any  "what-nots"  in  the  corners  with  rows  of  cheerful 
shells,  and  Hindoo  gods,  and  Chinese  idols,  and  nests  of  nse- 
leaa  boxes  of  lacquered  wood,  might  be  taken  as  denot- 
ing a  languidness  in  the  family  concerning  foreign 
missions,    bnt    perhaps    unjustly. 

At  any  rate  the  life  of  the  world  flowed  freely  into  this 
hospitable  house,  and  there  was  always  so  much  talk  there  of 
the  news  of  the  day,  of  the  new  books  and  of  authors,  of 
Boston  radicalism  and  Kew  York  civilization,  and  the  virtos 
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of  Congress,  that  small  gossip  stood  a  very  poor  chance. 

All  this  was  in  many  ways  so  new  to  Snth  that  she  seemed 
to  have  passed  into  another  world,  in  which  she  experienced  a 
freedom  and  a  mental  exhilaration  unknown  to  her  before. 
Under  this  influence  she  entered  upon  her  studies  with  keen 
enjoyment,  iindiug  for  a  time  all  the  relaxation  she  needed, 
in  the  charming  social  life  at  the  Montague  house. 

It  is  strange,  she  wrote  to  Philip,  in  one  of  her  occasional 
letters,  that  you  never  told  me  more  about  this  delightful 
family,  and  scarcely  mentioned  Alice  who  is  the  life  of  it, 
fu^  the  noblest  girl,  unselfish,  knows  how  to  do  so  many 
things,  with  lots  of  talent,  with  a  dry  humor,  and  an  odd  way 
of  looking  at  things,  and  yet  quiet  and  even  serious  often — 
one  of  your  "  capable  '*  New  England  girls.  We  shall  be 
great  friends.  .  It  had  never  occurred  to  Philip  that  there  was 
any  thing  extraordinary  about  the  family  that  needed  men- 
tion. He  knew  dozens  of  girls  like  Alice,  he  thought  to  him- 
self, but  only  one  like  Ruth. 

Good   friends    the  two  girls  ivere  from  the   beginning. 
Ruth  was  a  study  to  Alice,  the  product  of  a  culture  entirely 
foreign  to  her  experience,  so  much  a  child  in  some  things, 
so  much  a  woman  in  others;  and  Ruth  in  tuni,  it  must  be 
confessed,  probing  Alice  sometimes  with  her  serious  grey 
eyes,  wondered  what  her  object  in  life  was,  and  whether  she 
had  any  purpose  beyond  living  as  she  now  saw  her.    For 
she  could  scarcely  conceive  of  a  life  that  should  not  be  devo- 
ted to  the  accomplishment  of  some  definite  work,  and  she 
had  no  doubt  that  in  her  own  case  everything  else  would 
yield  to  the  professional  career  she  had  marked  out. 

"  So  you  know  Philip  Sterling,"  said  Ruth  one  day  as  the 
girls  sat  at  their  sewing.  Ruth  never  embroidered,  and 
never  sewed  when  she  could  avoid  it.     Bless  her. 

"  Oh  yes,  we  are  old  friends.  Philip  used  to  come  to 
Fallkill  often  while  he  was  in  college.  Hd  was  onoe  rosdcft* 
ted  here  for  a  term.** 

"Rusticated!" 
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'^  Suspended  for  some  College  scrape.  He  was  a  great 
favorite  here.  Father  and  he  were  famous  friends.  Father 
said  that  Philip  had  no  end  of  nonsense  in  him  and  was 
always  blundering  into  something,  but  ho  was  a  royal  good 
fellow  and  would  come  out  all  right*" 

"Did  you  think  he  was  fickle?" 

"Why,  I  never  thought  whether  he  was  or  not,"  replied 
Alice  looking  up.  "  I  suppose  he  was  always  in  love  with 
some  girl  or  another,  as  college  boys  are.  He  used  to  make 
me  his  confidant  now  and  then,  and  be  terribly  in  the 
dumps." 

"Why  did  he  come  to  you?"  pursued  Ruth  you  were 
younger  than  he." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  He  was  at  our  house  a  good  deal. 
Once  at  a  picnic  by  the  lake,  at  the  risk  of  his  own  life,  he 
saved  sister  Millie  from  drowning,  and  we  all  liked  to  have 
him  here.  Perhaps  he  thought  as  he  had  saved  one  sister, 
the  other  ought  to  help  him  when  he  was  in  trouble.  I  don't 
know." 

The  fact  was  that  Alice  was  a  person  who  invited  confi- 
dences, because  she  never  betrayed  them,  and  gave  abundant 
sympathy  in  return.  There  are  persons,  wlioni  we  all  know, 
to  whom  human  confidences,  troubles  and  heart-aches  fiow  as 
naturally  as  streams  to  a  placid  lake. 

This  is  not  a  history  of  Fallkill,  nor  of  the  Montague  fam- 
ily, worthy  as  both  are  of  that  honor,  and  this  narrative  can- 
not be  diverted  into  long  loitering  with  them.  If  the  reader 
visits  the  village  to-day,  he  will  doubtless  be  pointed  out  the 
Montague  dwelling,  where  Ruth  lived,  the  cross-lots  path  she 
traversed  to  the  Seminary,  and  the  venerable  chapel  with  its 
cracked  bell. 

In  the  little  society  of  the  place,  the  Quaker  girl  was  a 
favorite,  and  no  considerable  social  gathering  or  pleasure  party 
was  thought  complete  without  her.  There  was  something  in 
this  seemingly  transparent  and  yet  deep  character,  in  her 
childlike  gaiety  and  enjoyment  of  the  society  about  her,  and 
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in  her  not  seldom  sbBorption  io  herself,  that  wonld  have 
made  her  long  remembered  there  if  do  events  had  eubBeqaent- 
]f  occurred  to  recall  her  to  mind. 

To  the  surprise  of  Alice,  Kuth  took  to  the  small  gaieties  of 
.  the  village  with  a  zest  of  enjoyment  that  seemed  foreign  to 
one  who  had  devoted  her  life  to  a  serious  profession  from  the 
highest  motives.  Alice  liked  society  well  enough,  she  thought, 
but  there  was  nothing  exciting  in  that  of  Fallkill,  nor  any- 
thing novel  in  the  attentions  of  the  well-bred  young  gentle- 
men one  met  in  it.  It  must  have  wont  a  different  aspect  to 
Ruth,  for  she  entered  into  its  pleasures  at  tirst  with  curi- 
osity, and  then  with  interest  and  finally  with  a  kind  of  staid 
abandon  that  no  one  wonld  have  deemed  possible  for  her. 
Parties,  picnics,  rowing-matches,  mnonliglit  strolls,  nntting- 


uxpoditions  in  the  October  ^ 

woods,— Alice  declared  that  ( 

it  was  a  whirl  of  dissipa- 
tion. The  fondness  of  Ruth,  which  was  scarcely  disguised, 
for  the  company  of  agreeable  young  fellows,  who  talked 
nothings,  gave  Alice  opportunity  for  no  end  of  banter. 

"  Do  you  look  upon  them  as  '  subjects,'  dear  ? "  she  would 
ask. 

And  Ruth  laughed  her  merriest  laugh,  and  then  looked 
Bol>er  again.  Perhaps  she  was  thinking,  after  all,  whether 
she  knew  herself. 
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If  yon  ahoold  rear  a  dack  in  the  heart  of  the  Sahara,  no 
ioabt  it  woald  awim  if  jou  brought  it  to  the  Nile. 

Snrely  no  one  wonld  have  predicted  when  Ruth  left  Phil- 
adelphia that  ahe  wonld  become  absorbed  to  this  extent,  and 
80  happy,  in  a  life  so  unlike  that  she  thought  Ehe  desired. 
But  no  one  can  tell  liow  a  woman  will  act  under  any  circiim- 
etances.  The  reason  noveliste  nearly  always  fail  in  depicting 
women  when  they  make  them  act,  is  that  tbey  let  them  do 
what  they  have  observed  some  woman  has  done  at  sometime 
or  another.  And  that  is  where  they  make  a  mistake;  for  a 
Toman  will  never  do  again  what  has  been  done  before.  It  is 
this  uncertainty  that  causes  women,  considered  as  materials 
for  fiction,  to  be  so  interesting  to  themselves  and  to  others. 

Ab  the  fall  went  on  and  the  winter,  Kiith  did  not  distin- 
gnish  herself  greatly  at  the  Fallkill  Seminary  as  a  student,  a 
fact  that  apparently  gave  her  no  anxiety,  and  did  not  dimin- 
ish her  enjoyment  of  a  new  sort  of  power  which  bad  awaken- 
ed within  her. 


CHAPTER  XXn. 

Wohl  f^ebt  68  im  l4;ben  kein  eiisseres  Gluck, 
Ala  der  Liebe  Gestandniss  im  Lifbilieirs  Blick; 
Wobl  g:iebt  es  im  Lcben  niebt  boberc  Lust, 
AU  Freuden  der  Liebe  an  liebender  Brnet. 
Dem  bat  Die  das  Leben  freundlicb  be^egnei, 
Den  nicbt  die  Weibc  der  Liebe  ^^esi'^eU 

Docb  der  Lielte  Glficlc,  so  himmliscb,  so  schOo, 
Kann  nie  obne  Glauben  an  Tugend  bestebn. 


O  ke  aloha  ka  mea  1  oi  aku  ka  malkai  mamua  o  ka  nmeki  poi  a  ma  ka 
Ipokaia. 

IN  mid-winter,  an  event  occurred  of  uniisual  interest  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Montague  house,  and  to  the  fnends  of 
the  3'oung  ladies  who  sought  their  society. 

This  was  the  arrival  at  the  Sassacus  Hotel  of  two  young 
gentlemen  from  the  west. 

It  is  tlie  fashion  in  New  England  to  give  Indian  names  to 
the  public  houses,  not  that  the  late  lamented  savage  knew 
how  to  keep  a  hotel,  but  that  liis  warlike  name  may  impress 
the  traveler  who  humbly  craves  shelter  there,  and  make  him 
grateful  to  the  noble  and  gentlemanly  clerk  if  he  is  allowed 
to  depart  with  his  scalp  safe. 

The  two  young  gentlemen  were  neither  students  for  the 

Fallkill  Seminary,  nor  lecturers  on  physiology,  nor  yet  life 

assurance  solicitors,  three  suppositions  that  almost  exhausted 

the  guessing  power  of  the  people  at  the  hotel  in  respect  to 
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the  names  of  "  Philip  Sterling  and  Henry  Brierly,  Missonri," 
on  the  register.  They  were  handsome  enough  fellows,  that 
was  evident,  browned  by  out-door  exposure,  and  with  a  free 
and  lordly  way  about  them  that  almost  awed  the  hotel  clerk 
himself.  Indeed,  he  very  soon  set  down  Mr.  Brierly  as  a 
gentleman  of  large  fortune,  with  enormous  interests  on  his 
shoulders.  Harry  had  a  way  of  casually  mentioning  western 
investments,  through  lines,  the  freighting  business,  and  the 
route  through  the  Indian  territory  to  Lower  California,  which 
was  calculated  to  give  an  importance  to  his  lightest  word. 

^^  YouVe  a  pleasant  town  here,  sir,  and  the  most  comfort- 
able looking  hotel  I've  seen  out  of  New  York,"  said  Harry 
to  the  clerk ;  ^'  we  shall  stay  here  a  few  days  if  you  can  give 
us  a  roomy  suite  of  apartments." 

Harry  usually  had  the  best  of  everything,  wherever  he 
went,  as  such  fellows  always  do  have  in  this  accommodating 
world.  Philip  would  have  been  quite  content  with  less  ex- 
pensive quarters,  but  there  was  no  resisting  Harry's  gener- 
osity in  such  matters. 

Bailroad  surveying  and  real-estate  operations  were  at  a 
standstill  during  the  winter  in  Missouri,  and  the  young  men 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  lull  to  come  east,  Philip  to  see  if 
there  was  any  disposition  in  his  friends,  the  railway  con- 
tractors, to  give  him  a  share  in  the  Salt  Lick  Union  Pacific 
Extension,  and  Harry  to  open  out  to  his  uncle  the  prospects 
of  the  new  city  at  Stone's  Landing,  and  to  procure  congres- 
sional appropriations  for  the  harbor  and  for  making  Goose 
Kun  navigable.  Harry  had  with  him  a  map  of  that  noble 
stream  and  of  the  harbor,  with  a  perfect  net-work  of  rail- 
roads centering  in  it,  pictures  of  wharves,  crowded  with 
steamboats,  and  of  huge  grain-elevators  on  the  bank,  all  of 
which  grew  out  of  the  combined  imaginations  of  Col.  Sellers 
and  Mr.  Brierly.  The  Colonel  had  entire  confidence  in 
Harry's  infiuence  with  Wall  street,  and  with  congressmen,  to 
bring  about  the  consummation  of  their  scheme,  and  he  waited 
his  return  in  the  empty  house  at  Hawkeye,  feeding  his 
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pinched  family  upon  the  most  gorgeoas  expectationB  with  a 
reckless  prodigality. 

"  Don't  let  'em  into  the  thing  more  than  is  necessary,"  says 
the  Colonel  to  Harry;  "give  'em  a  small  interest;  a  lot 
apiece  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Landing  ought  to  do  a  congress- 
man, but  I  reckon  you'll  have  to  mortgage  a  part  of  the  city 
itself  to  the  brokers." 

Harry  did  not  find  that  eagerness  to  lend  money  on  Stone's 
Landing  in  Wall  street  which  Col.  Sellers  had  expected,  (it 
had  seen  too  many  such  maps  as  he  exhibited),  although  his 
uncle  and  some  of  the  brokers  looked  with  more  favor  on 
the  appropriation  for  improving  the  navigation  of  Columbus 
River,  and  were  not  disinclined  to  form  a  company  for  that 
purpose.  An  appropriation  was  a  tangible  thing,  if  you 
could  get  hold  of  it,  and  it  made  little  difierence  what  it  was 
appropriated  for,  so  long  as  you  got  hold  of  it. 

Pending  these  weighty  negotiations,  Philip  has  persuaded 
Harry  to  take  a  little  run  up  to  Fallkill,  a  not  difficult  task, 
for  that  young  man  would  at  any  time  have  turned  his  back 
upon  all  the  land  in  the  West  at  sight  of  a  new  and  pretty 
face,  and  he  had,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  facility  in  love  mak- 
ing which  made  it  not  at  all  an  interference  with  the  more 
serious  business  of  life.  He  could  not,  to  be  sure,  conceive 
how  Philip  could  be  interested  in  a  young  lady  who  was 
studying  medicine,  but  he  had  no  objection  to  going,  for  he 
did  not  doubt  that  there  were  other  girls  in  Fallkill  who  were 
worth  a  week's  attention. 

The  young  men  were  received  at  the  house  of  the  Mon- 
tagues with  the  hospitality  which  never  failed  there. 

"We  are  glad  to  see  you  again,"  exclaimed  the  Squire 
heartily  ;  "  you  are  welcome  Mr.  Brierly,  any  friend  of  Phil's 
is  welcome  at  our  house." 

"  It's  more  like  home  to  me,  than  any  place  except  my  own 
home,"  cried  Philip,  as  he  looked  about  the  cheerful  house 
and  went  through  a  general  hand-shaking. 

^  It's  a  long  time,  thou42;h,  since  you  have  been  here  to  saj 
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•0,"  Alice  saidi  with  her  father's  frankness  of  manner ;  and 
I  suspect  we  owe  the  visit  now  to  jour  sudden  interest  in 
the  Fallkill  Seminary.'' 

Philip's  color  came,  as  it  had  an  awkward  way  of  doing  in 
his  tell-tale  face,  but  before  he  could  stammer  a  reply,  Harry 
came  in  with, 

"That  accounts  for  PhiPs  wish  to  build  a  Seminary  at 
Stone's  Landing,  our  place  in  Missouri,  when  Col.  Sellers 
insisted  it  should  be  a  University.  Phil  appears  to  have  a 
weakness  for  Seminaries." 

*'  It  would  have  been  better  for  your  friend  Sellers,"  re- 
torted Philip,  "  if  he  had  had  a  weakness  for  district  schools. 
Col.  Sellers,  Miss  Alice,  is  a  great  friend  of  Harry's,  who  ia 
always  trj-ing  to  build  a  house  by  beginning  at  the  top." 

"  I  suppose  it's  as  easy  to  build  a  University  on  paper  as  a 
Seminary,  and  it  looks  better,"  was  Harry's  reflection ;  at 
which  the  Squire  laughed,  and  said  he  quite  agreed  with  hinu 
The  old  gentleman  understood  Stone's  Landing  a  good  deal 
better  than  he  would  have  done  after  an  hour's  talk  with 
either  of  it's  expectant  proprietors. 

At  this  moment,  and  while  Philip  was  trying  to  frame  a 
question  that  he  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  put  into 
words,  the  door  opened  quietly,  and  Ruth  entered.  Taking 
in  the  group  with  a  quick  glance,  her  eye  lighted  up,  and 
with  a  merry  smile  she  advanced  and  shook  hands  with  Philip. 
She  was  so  unconstrained  and  sincerely  cordial,  that  it  made 
that  hero  of  the  west  feel  somehow  young,  and  very  ill  at 
ease. 

For  months  and  months  he  had  thought  of  this  meeting 
and  pictured  it  to  himself  a  hundred  times,  but  he  had  never 
imagined  it  would  be  like  this.  He  should  meet  Ruth  unex- 
pectedly, as  she  was  walking  alone  from  the  school,  perhaps, 
or  entering  the  room  where  he  was  waiting  for  her,  and  she 
would  cry  "  Oh !  Phil,"  and  then  check  herself,  and  perliaps 
blush,  and  Philip  calm  but  eager  and  enthusiastic,  would  re- 
aasore  her  by  his  warm  manner,  and  he  would  take  her  hand 
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impreedvely,  and  Bhe  would  look  up  timidly,  and,  after  liii 

long  absence,  perhaps  lie  woold  be  permitted  to  . 

Good  heavens,  how  many  times  he  liad  come  to  this  point, 
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and  wondered  if  it  could  happen  so.  Well,  well ;  he  had 
never  supposed  that  he  ehoiild  be  the  one  embarrassed,  and 
above  all  by  a  sincere  and  cordial  welcome. 

"  We  heani  yon  were  at  the  Sassacns  Honse,"  were  Kuth's 
first  words ;  "  and  this  1  suppose  is  your  friend  1 " 

"  I  beg  yonr  pardon,"  Philip  at  length  blundered  out,  "this 
is  Mr.  Brierly  of  whom  I  have  written  you." 

And  Ruth  welcomed  Harry  with  a  friendliness  that 
Philip  thought  was  due  to  hie  friend,  to  be  sure,  but  which 
seemed  to  him  too  level  with  her  reception  of  himself,  but 
which  Harry  received  as  his  due  from  the  other  sex. 

Questions  were  asked  about  the  journey  and  about  the 
West,  and  the  conversation  became  a  general  one,  until  Philip 
•t  length  foand  himself  talking  with  the  Squire  in  relation  to 
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land  uid  railroads  and  thiogs  he  couldn't  keep  his  mind  od  ; 
opedally  as  be  heard  Ruth  and  Harry  in  an  animated  dis- 
eonise,  and  caught  the  words  "  New  York,"  and  "  opera,"  and 
"reception,"  and  kuew  that  Harry  was  giving  bis  imagina- 
tioQ  fall  range  in  the  world  of  fashion. 

Harry  knew  all  about  the  opera,  green  room  and  all  (at 
least  he  said  bo)  and  knew  a  good  many  of  the  operas  and 
coald  make  very  entertaining  etories  of  their  plots,  telling  how 
the  soprano  came  in  here,  and  the  basso  here,  bumming  the 
Ny''ini"g  of  their  airs — tum-ti-tum-ti-ti — suggesting  the  pn^ 


fonnd  disBatisfaction  of  the  basso  recitative — down-among- 
the-dead-mcn— »and  touching  off  the  wliole  with  an  airj'  grace 
qaite  captivating ;  though  lie  couldn't  have  sang  a  single  air 
through  to  save  himself,  and  he  hadn't  an  ear  to  know 
whether  it  was  sung  correctly.  All  the  same  be  doted  on 
the  opera,  and  kept  a  box  there,  into  which  he  lounged  oc- 
flBsionall/  to  hear  a  favorite  scene  and  meet  his  society  friends 
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If  Buth  was  .ever  in  the  city  he  should  be  happy  to  place  his 
box  at  the  disposal  of  Buth  and  her  friends.  Needless  to 
say  that  she  was  delighted  with  the  offer. 

When  she  told  Philip  of  it,  that  discreet  young  fellow  only 
smiled,  and  said  that  he  Iioped  she  would  be  fortunats 
enough  to  be  in  New  York  some  evening  when  Harry  had 
not  already  given  the  use  of  his  private  box  to  some  other 
friend. 

The  Squire  pressed  the  visitors  to  let  him  send  for  their 
trunks  and  urged  them  to  stay  at  his  house,  and  Alice  joined 
in  the  invitation,  but  Philip  had  reasons  for  declining.  They 
staivl  to  supper,  however,  and  in  the  evening  Philip  had  a 
long  talk  apart  with  Ruth,  a  delightful  hour  to  him,  in  which 
she  spoke  freely  of  herself  as  of  old,  of  her  studies  at  Phila- 
delphia and  of  her  plans,  and  she  entered  into  his  adventures 
and  prospects  in  the  We.  t  with  a  genuine  and  almost  sisterly 
interest ;  an  interest,  however,  which  did  not  exactly  satisfy 
Philip — it  was  too  general  and  not  personal  enough  to  suit 
him.  And  with  all  her  freedom  in  speaking  of  her  own  hopes^ 
Philip  could  not  detect  any  reference  to  himself  in  them ; 
whereas  he  never  undertook  anything  that  he  did  not  think 
of  Ruth  in  connection  with  it,  he  never  made  a  plan  that  had 
not  reference  to  her,  and  he  never  thought  of  anything  as 
complete  if  she  could  not  share  it.  Fortune,  reputation — 
these  had  no  value  to  him  except  in  Ruth's  eyes,  and  there 
were  times  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  Ruth  was  not  on 
this  earth,  he  should  plunge  off  into  some  remote  wilderness 
and  live  in  a  purposeless  seclusion. 

"  1  hoped,"  said  Philip,  "  to  get  a  little  start  in  connection 
with  this  new  railroad,  and  make  a  little  money,  so  that  I 
could  come  east  and  engage  in  something  more  suited  to  my 
tastes.     I  shouldn't  like  to  live  in  the  West,     Would  you! 

"  It  never  occurred  to  me  whether  I  would  or  not,"  was 
the  unembarrassed  reply.  "  One  of  our  graduates  went  to 
Chicago,  and  has  a  nice  practice  there.  I  don't  know  where  I 
shall  go.  It  would  mortify  mother  dreadfully  to  have 
driving  about  Philadelphia  in  a  doctor's  gig*" 
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Philip  laaghed  at  the  ides  of  it.  *'  And  does  it  Beem  a* 
neceeaaiy  to  you  to  do  it  as  it  did  before  yon  CBm&  to  Fall- 
kiU!" 

It  was  a  home  qoeBtion,  and  went  deeper  than  Philip  knew, 
for  Buth  at  once  thought  of  practicing  her  profession  among 
the  yoang  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  lier  acquaintance  in  the 
village;  but  she  was  reluctant  to  admit  to  herself  that  lier 
notions  of  a  career  had  undergone  any  change. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  I  should  come  to  Pailkill  to  practice, 
but  I  must  do  something  when  I  am  through  bc)ioo1  ;  and 
why  not  medicine  ? " 

Philip  would  like  to  have  explained  why  not,  but  the  ex- 
planation would  he  of  no  use  if  it  were  not  already  obvious 
to  Ruth. 

Harry  was  equally  in  his  element  whether  instructing 
Squire  Montague  about  the  investment  of  capital  in  Missouri, 
the  improvemeut  of  Cohimhus  River,  the  project  he  and 
some  gentlemen  in  New  York  luid  for  making  a  shorter 
Pacific  connection  with  the  Mississippi  than  the  present  one; 
or  diverting  Mrs,  Montague  with  his  experience  in  cooking 
in  camp  ;  or  drawing  for  Miss  Alice  an  amusing  picture  of 
the  social  contrasts  of  New 
England  and  tlie  border 
where  he  had  been. 

Harry  was  a  very  enter- 
taining fellow,  having  his 
imagination  to  help  hie 
memory,  and  telling  liis 
stories  as  if  he  believed 
them — as  perhaps  he  did. 
Alice  was  greatly  amused 
with  Harry  and  listened  so 
eerionsly  to  his  romancing 
that  he  exceeded  his  usual  limits.  Oianec  alliieiuns  to  liis bach- 
elor establishment  in  town  and  the  place  of  his  family  on  tha 
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Hudson,  could  not  have  been  made  by  a  millionaire  more 
Daturally, 

"  I  should  think,"  queried  Alice,  "  you  would  rather  stay 
in  New  York  than  to  try  the  rough  life  at  the  West  you  have 
been  speaking  of." 

"  Oh,  adventure,"  says  Harry,  "  I  get  tired  of  New  York. 
And  besides  I  got  involved  in  some  operations  that  I  had  to 
fiee  through.  Parties  in  New  York  only  last  week  wanted 
me  to  go  down  into  Arizona  in  a  big  diamond  interest.  I 
told  them,  no,  no  speculation  for  me.  I've  got  my  interests 
in  Missouri ;  and  I  wouldn't  leave  Philip,  as  long  as  he  stays 
there." 

When  the  young  gentlemen  were  on  their  way  back  to  the 
hotel,  Mr.  Philip,  who  was  not  in  very  good  humor,  broke 
out, 

"  What  the  deuce,  Harry,  did  you  go  on  in  that  style  to 
the  Montagues  for  ? " 

"  Go  on  ?  "  cried  Harry.  "  Why  shouldn't  1  try  to  make 
a  pleasant  evening?  And  besides,  ain't  I  going  to  do  those 
things?  What  diflFerence  does  it  make  about  the  mood  and 
tense  of  a  mere  verb  ?  Didn't  uncle  tell  me  only  last  Satur- 
day, that  I  might  as  well  go  down  to  Arizona  and  hunt  for 
diamonds  ?  A  fellow  might  as  well  make  a  good  impression 
as  a  poor  one." 

"  Nonsense.  You'll  get  to  believing  your  own  romancing 
by  and  by." 

"Well,  you'll  see.  When  Sellers  and  I  get  that  appro- 
priation, I'll  show  you  an  establishment  in  town  and  another 
on  the  Hudson  and  a  box  at  the  opera." 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  like  Col.  Sellers'  plantation  at  Hawkeye. 
Did  you  ever  see  that  ?  " 

"  Now,  don't  be  cross,  Phil.  She's  just  superb,  that  little 
woman.  You  never  told  me." 

"  Who's  just  superb  ? "  growled  Philip,  fancying  this  turn 
of  the  conversation  less  than  the  other. 

"  Well,  Mrs.  Montague,  if  you  must  know."    And  Harry 
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itopped  to  light  a  cigar,  and  then  puffed  <hi  ia  aUmoa. 

The  little  quarrel  didn't  last  over  night,  for  Harry  never 
appeared  to  cherish  auy  ill-will  half  a  second,  and  Philip  was 
too  sensible  to  continue  a  row  about  nothing;  and  he  had 
invited  Harry  to  come  with  him. 

The  young  gentlemen  stayed  in  Fallkill  a  week,  and  were 
every  Aaj  at  the  Montagues,  and  took  part  in  the  winter 
gaieties  of  the  village.  There  were  parties  here  and  there  to 
which  the  friends  of  Kuth  and  the  Montagues  were  of  comw 
invited,  and  Harry  in  the  generosity  of  his  nature,  gay-e  ia 
return  a  little  supper  at  the  hotel,  very  simple  indeed,  wilk 
dancing  in  the  hall,  and  some  refreshments  passed  round. 
And  Philip  found  the  whole  thing  in  the  bill  when  he  eamo 
to  pay  it. 

Before  the  week  was  over  Philip  thought  be  had  a  now 
light  on  the  character  of  Buth.  Her  absorption  ia  tbo 
small  gaieties  of  the  society  there  surprised  him.  He  bad 
few  opportunities  for  serious  conversation  with  her.  There 
was  always  some  butterfly  or  another  flitting  about,  and  when 
Philip  showed  by  his  manner  that  he  was  not  pleased,  lUi^i 
laughed  merrily  enough  and  rallied  him  on  his  aobemesa^— she 
declared  he  was  getting  to  be  grim  and  unsocial.  He  talk^ 
indeed  more  with  Alice  than  with  Buth,  and  scarcely  con- 
cealed from  her  the  trouble  that  was  in  his  mind.  It  needed, 
in  fact,  no  word  from  him,  for  she  saw  clearly  enough  what 
was  going  forward,  and  knew  her  sex  well  enough  to  know 
there  was  no  remedy  for  it  but  time. 

^^  Buth  is  a  dear  girl,  Philip,  and  has  as  much  firmness  of 
purpose  as  ever,  but  don't  you  see  she  has  just  discovered  that 
she  is  fond  of  society  f  Don't  you  let  her  see  you  are  selfish 
about  it,  is  my  advice." 

The  last  evening  they  were  to  spend  in  Fallkill,  they  were 
at  the  Montagues,  and  Philip  hoped  that  he  would  find  Buth 
in  a  different  mood.  But  she  was  never  more  gay,  and  there 
was  a  spice  of  mischief  in  her  eye  and  in  her  laugh.  "  Con- 
found it,"  said  Philip  to  himself,  '^  she's  in  a  perfect  twitter.'' 
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He  would  have  liked  to  quarrel  with  her,  and  fling  Tiimn^f 
out  of  the  house  in  tragedy  style,  going  perhaps  so  far  as  to 
blindly  wander  off  miles  into  the  country  and  bathe  his 
throbbing  brow  in  the  chilling  rain  of  the  stars,  as  people  do 
in  novels ;  but  he  had  no  opportunity.  For  Buth  was  as 
serenely  unconscious  of  mischief  as  women  can  be  at  times, 
and  fascinated  him  more  than  ever  with  her  little  demure- 
nesses  and  half-confidences.  She  even  said  "  Thee  "  to  him 
once  in  reproach  for  a  cutting  speech  he  began.  And  the 
sweet  little  word  made  his  heart  beat  like  a  trip-hammer,  for 
never  in  all  her  life  had  she  said  "  thee  "  to  him  before. 

Was  she  fascinated  with  Harry's  careless  hon  homie  and 
gay  assurance  ?  Both  chatted  away  in  high  spirits,  and  made 
the  evening  whirl  along  in  the  most  mirthful  manner.  Buth 
sang  for  Harry,  and  that  young  gentleman  turned  the  leaves 
for  her  at  the  piano,  and  put  in  a  bass  note  now  and  then 
where  he  thought  it  would  tell. 

Yes,  it  was  a  merry  evening,  and  Philip  was  heartily  glad 
when  it  was  over,  and  the  long  leave-taking  with  the  family 
was  through  with. 

**  Farewell  Philip.  Good  night  Mr.  Brierly,"  Euth's  dear 
voice  sounded  after  them  as  they  went  down  the  walk. 

And  she  spoke  Harry's  name  last,  thought  Philip. 


•     CHAPTER  XXTTT. 

*0  iee  ye  not  yon  narrow  road 

So  thick  beset  wi'  thomB  and  brienf 
That  is  the  Path  of  Righteousness, 
Though  after  it  but  few  inquires. 

*And  see  ye  not  yon  braid,  braid  road. 
That  lies  across  the  lily  leven  f 
ThtX  is  the  Path  of  Wickedness, 
Though  some  call  it  the  road  to  HesTen.** 

Thomoi  ih€  Bh^mm 

PHILIP  and  Harry  reached  New  York  in  very  different 
Btates  of  mind.  Harry  was  buoyant.  He  found  a  letter 
from  Col.  Sellers  urging  him  to  go  to  Washington  and  con- 
fer with  Senator  Dilworthy.  The  petition  was  in  his  hands. 
It  had  been  signed  by  everybody  of  any  importance  in  Mis- 
souri, and  would  be  presented  immediately. 

"  I  should  go  on  myself,"  wrote  the  Colonel,  "  but  I  am 
engaged  in  the  invention  of  a  process  for  lighting  such  a  city 
as  St.  Louis  by  means  of  water ;  just  attach  ray  machine  to 
the  water-pipes  anywhere  and  the  decomposition  of  the  fluid 
begins,  and  you  will  have  floods  of  light  for  the  mere  cost  of 
the  machine.  I've  nearly  got  the  lighting  part,  but  I  want 
to  attach  to  it  a  heating,  cooking,  washing  and  ironing  appar- 
atus. It's  going  to  be  the  great  thing,  but  we'd  better  keep 
this  appropriation  going  while  T  am  perfecting  it." 

Harry  took  letters  to  several  congressmen  from  his  undo 

and  from  Mr.  Duff  Brown,  each  of  whom  had  an  extensive 

acquaintance  in  both  houses  where  they  were  well  known  as 

men  engaged  in  large  private  operations  for  the  public  good^ 
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and  men,  besides,  who,  in  the  slang  of  the  da;,  miderBtood 
the  virtues  of  "  addition,  divisioti  and  silence." 

Senator  Dilworthy  introdnced  the  petition  into  the  Senate 
with  the  remark  that  he  knew,  personally,  the  signers  of  it, 
that  they  were  men  interested,  it  was  true,  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  but  he  believed  without  any  selfish 
motive,  and  th;U  so  far  as  he  knew  the  signers  were  loyal. 
It  pleased  liim  to  see  upon  the  roll  tlie  names  of  many  col- 
ored citizens,  and  it  must  rejoice  every  friend  of  humanity 
to  know  that  this  lately  emancipated  race  were  intelligently 
taking  part  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  their 
native  land.  He  moved  the  reference  of  the  petition  to  the 
proper  committee. 

Senator  Dilworthy  iutrodiieed  his  young  friend  to  influen- 
tial members,  as  a  person  who  was  very  well  informed  about 
the  Salt  Lick  Extension  of  the  Pacitic,  and  was  one  of  the 
Engineers  who  had  made  a  careful  survey  of  Columbus  River; 


and  left  him  to  exhibit  his  niapa  and 
plans  and  to  show  the  connection  between  the  public  treu- 
■17,  the  eity  of  Mapoleon  and  leglaUtion  for  the  benefit  of 
tbe  whole  oountty. 
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Hany  was  the  goeet  of  Senat<)r  Dilworthy.  There  waa 
flcarcelj  aay  good  movemeDt  in  which  the  Senator  was  not 
interested.  His  house  was  open  to  all  the  laborers  in  the 
field  of  total  abstinence,  and  much  of  his  time  wae  taken  up 
in  attending  the  meetings  of  this  cause.  He  had  a  Bible  class 
in  the  Sunday  school  of  the  church  which  he  attended,  and 
he  suggested  to  Harry  that  he  might  take  a  class  during  the 
time  he  remained  in  AVasliington  ;  Mr.  Washington  Hawk- 
ine  had  a  class.  Harry  asked  the  Senator  if  there  was  a  class 
of  young  ladies  for  him  to  teach,  and  after  that  tiie  Senator 
did  not  press  tiie  subject, 

Philip,  it' the  truth  must  be  told,  was  not  well  satisfied 
with  his  western  prospects,  nor  altogether  with  the  people  he 
had  fallen  in  with.  The  railroad  contractors  held  out  large 
hut  rather  indefinite  promises.  Opportunities  for  a  fortune 
be  did-not  doubt  existed  in  Missouri,  but  for  himself  he  esir 


l(  ''fiS^ 

no  better  means  for  livel  hood  tl  in  the  mastery  of  the  profet- 
nou  he  had  rather  tho  gl  tiess  y  enter  d  pon  Dur  ng  ths 
nunmer  be  had  made  considerable  practical  advance  in  the 
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science  of  engineering ;  he  had  been  diligent,  and  made  himfleli 
to  a  certain  extent  necessary  to  the  work  he  was  engaged  on. 
The  contractors  called  him  into  their  consultations  frequently, 
as  to  the  character  of  the  country  he  had  been  over,  and  the 
oost  of  constructing  the  road,  the  nature  of  the  work,  etc. 

Still  Philip  felt  that  if  he  was  going  to  make  either  repu- 
tation or  money  as  an  engineer,  he  had  a  great  deal  of  hard 
study  before  him,  and  it  is  to  his  credit  that  he  did  not  shrink 
from  it.  While  Harry  was  in  Washington  dancing  attendance 
npon  the  national  legislature  and  making  the  acquaintance  of 
the  vast  lobby  that  encircled  it,  Philip  devoted  himself  day 
and  night,  with  an  energy  and  a  concentration  he  was  capable 
of,  to  the  learning  and  theory  of  his  profession,  and  to  the 
science  of  railroad  building.  He  wrote  some  papers  at  this 
time  for  the  "  Plow,  the  Loom  and  the  Anvil,"  upon  the 
strength  of  materials,  and  especially  upon  bridge-building, 
which  attracted  considerable  attention,  and  were  copied  into 
the  English  "Practical  Magazine."  They  served  at  any  rate 
to  raise  Philip  in  the  opinion  of  his  friends  the  contractors, 
for  practical  men  have  a  certain  superstitious  estimation  of 
ability  with  the  pen,  and  though  they  may  a  little  despise  the 
talent,  they  are  quite  ready  to  make  use  of  it. 

Philip  sent  copies  of  his  performances  to  Ruth's  father  and 
to  other  gentlemen  whose  good  opinion  he  coveted,  but  he 
did  not  rest  upon  his  laurels.  Indeed,  so  diligently  had  he 
applied  himself,  that  when  it  came  time  for  him  to  return 
to  the  West,  he  felt  himself,  at  least  in  theory,  competent  to 
take  charge  of  a  division  in  the  field. 


CHAPTER  XXrV. 

OlmU$49ea.     lapi-Waxte  otonwe  kin  he  cajeyaUpi  nawihon;  otonwa  wQlet 
^nca  keyape  se  wacanmL 
Toketu-kaxta.    Han,  hecetu ;  takuwicawaye  wijicapi  ota  hen  tipi. 

Mahp,  Ekta  Oieim*  fo. 

THE  capital  of  the  Great  Republic  was  a  new  world  to 
country-bred  Washington  Hawkins.  St,  Louis  was  a 
greater  city,  but  its  floating  population  did  not  liail  from 
great  distances,  and  so  it  had  the  general  family  aspect  of  the 
permanent  population  ;  but  Washington  gathered  its  people 
from  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  so  the  manners,  the  faces 
and  the  fashions  there,  presented  a  variety  that  was  infinite. 
Washington  had  never  been  in  "  society  "  in  St.  Louis,  and 
he  knew  nothing  of  the  ways  of  its  wealthier  citizens  and 
had  never  inspected  one  of  their  dwellings.  Consequently, 
everything  in  the  nature  of  modem  fashion  and  grandeur 
was  a  new  and  wonderful  revelation  to  him. 

Washington  is  an  interesting  city  to  any  of  us.  It  seems 
to  become  more  and  more  interesting  the  oftener  we  visit  it. 
Perhaps  the  reader  has  never  been  there  ?  Very  well.  You 
arrive  either  at  night,  rather  too  late  to  do  anything  or  see 
anything  until  morning,  or  you  arrive  so  early  in  the  morn- 
ing that  you  consider  it  best  to  go  to  your  hotel  and  sleep  an 
hour  or  two  while  the  sun  bothers  along  over  the  Atlantic, 
You  cannot  well  arrive  at  a  pleasant  intermediate  hour, 
because  the  railway  corporation  that  keeps  the  keys  of  the 
only  door  that  leads  into  the  town  or  out  of  it  take  care  of 

that     You  arrive  in  toler&bly  good  spirits,  because  it  is  only 
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thirty-eight  miles  from  Baltimore  to  tLe  capital,  and  bo  yon 
hare  only  been  insulted  three  times  (provided  yon  are  not  in 
a  sleeping  car — the  aver- 
age is  Uigiier,  there) :  once 
when  you  renewed  yonr 
ticket  after  stopping  over 
in  Baltimore,  once  when 
you  were  about  to  enter 
the  "ladies' car"  without 
knowing  it  was  a  lady's 
car,  and  once  when  yon 
asked  the  conductor  at 
what  hour  you  would  reach 
Washington. 

You  are  assailed  by  a 
long  rank  of  hackmen  who 
ehake  their  whips  in  your 
face  as  you  step  out  upon 
the  sidewalk;  you  enter 
what  tliey  regard  as  a 
Kiip  OCT  OY  HKBE,  aiK  1  "  Carriage,"  in  the  capital, 

uid  you  wonder  why  they  do  not  take  it  out  of  service  and 


|>nt  it  in  the  museum :  we  have  iev  enough  aotiqnitiee,  a 
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it  is  little  to  oar  credit  tliat  we  make  Bcarcely  aoj  effort  to 
preserve  the  few  we  have.  Too  reach  jonr  hotel,  preeentlj 
— and  here  let  ns  draw  the  curtain  of  charity — because  of 
course  yon  have  gone  to  the  wrong  one.  You  being  a  etrsn- 
ger,  how  conld  you  do  otherwise!  There  are  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  bad  hotels,  and  only  one  good  one.  The  most 
renowned  and  popular  hotel  of  them  all  is  perhaps  the  worst 
one  known  to  history. 

It  is  winter,  and  night.  When  you  arrived,  it  was  snow- 
ing. Wlien  you  reached  the  hotel,  it  web  electing.  When 
you  went  to  bed,  it  was  raining.  During  the  ni^t  it  froze 
hard,  and  the  wind  blew  some  chimneya  down.  When  yoa 
got  np  in  the  morning,  it  was  foggy.  When  you  finifjied 
yonr  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock  and  went  out,  the  sunBhiue  wm 


brilliant,  the  weather  balmy  and  delicious,  and  the  mud  and 
slush  deep  and  all-pervading.  You  will  like  the  climate- 
when  yon  get  need  to  it. 

Ton  naturally  wish  to  view  the  city;  so  you  take  an 
■mbrella,  an  overcoat,  and  a  fan,  and  go  forth     The  prominent 
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featniefl  you  soon  locate  and  get  familiar  with;  fint 
you  glimpse  the  ornamental  upper  works  of  a  long,  snowy 
palace  projecting  above  a  grove  of  trees,  and  a  tall,  graceftd 
white  dome  with  a  statue  on  it  surmounting  the  palace  and 
pleasantly  contrasting  with  the  back-ground  of  blue  sky. 
That  building  is  the  capitol ;  gossips  will  tell  you  that  by  the 
original  estimates  it  was  to  cost  $12,000,000,  and  that  the 
government  did  come  within  $27,200,000  of  building  it  for 
that  sum. 

You  stand  at  the  back  of  the  capitol  to  treat  yourself  to  a 
view,  and  it  is  a  very  noble  one.  Yon  understand,  the  capitol 
stands  upon  the  verge  of  a  high  piece  of  table  land,  a  fine 
commanding  position,  and  its  front  looks  out  over  this  noble 
situation  for  a  city — but  it  don't  see  it,  for  the  reason  that 
when  the  capitol  extension  was  decided  upon,  the  property 
owners  at  once  advanced  their  prices  to  such  inhuman  figures 
that  the  people  went  down  and  built  the  city  in  the  muddy 
low  marsh  behind  the  temple  of  liberty ;  so  now  the  lordly 
front  of  the  building,  with  its  imposing  oolonades,  its  pro- 
jecting, graceful  wings,  its  picturesque  groups  of  statuary, 
and  its  long  terraced  ranges  of  steps,  flowing  down  in  white 
marble  waves  to  the  ground,  merely  looks  out  upon  a  sorrowful 
little  desert  of  cheap  boarding  houses. 

So  you  observe,  that  you  take  your  view  from  the  back  of 
the  capitol.  And  yet  not  from  the  airy  outlooks  of  the 
dome,  by  the  way,  because  to  get  there  you  must  pass  through 
the  great  rotunda :  and  to  do  that,  you  would  have  to  see  the 
marvelous  Historical  Paintings  that  hang  there,  and  the  bas- 
reliefs — and  what  have  you  done  that  you  should  suflTer  thus  f 
And  besides,  you  might  have  to  pass  through  the  old  part  of 
the  building,  and  you  could  not  help  seeing  Mr.  Lincoln,  as 
petrified  by  a  young  lady  artist  for  $10,000— and  you  might 
take  his  marble  emancipation  proclamation,  which  he  holds 
out  in  his  hand  and  contemplates,  for  a  folded  napkin  ;  and 
you  might  conceive  from  his  expression  and  his  attitude,  that 
he  is  finding  fault  with  the  washing.  Which  is  not  the  case. 
Nobody  knows  what  is  the  matter  with  him ;  but  everybody 
feels  for  him.    Well,  you  ought  not  to  go  into  the  dome  anj 
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how,  because  it  wonld  be  utterly  impossible  to  go  up  tbera 
without  seeing  the  frescoes  in  it — &nd  why  sbonld  you  be 
interested  in  the  delirium  tremens  of  art  t 

The  capitol  is  a  very  nuble  and  a  very  beantiful  bnilding, 
both  within  and  without,  but  you  need  not  examine  it  now. 
Still,  if  you  greatly  prefer  going  into  the  dome,  go.  Now 
your  general  glance  gives  you  picturesque  stretches  of  gleam- 
ing water,  on  your  left,  with  a  sail  here  and  there  and  a  luna- 
tic asylum  on  shore;  over  beyond  the  water,  on  a  distant 
elevation,  yon  see  a  squat  yellow  temple  which  your  eye 
dwells  upon  lovingly  through  a  blur  of  unmanly  moisture, 
for  it  recals  your  lost  boyhood  and  the  Purthenona  done  in 
molasses  candy  whicli  made  it  blest  and  beautiful.  Still  in 
the  distance,  but  on  this  side  of  tlie  water  and  close  to  ita 
edge,  the  Monument  to  the  Father  of  his  Country  towers  out 
of  the  mud — sacred  soil  is  the  ciistoniflry  form.     It  has  the 


aspect  of  a  factory  chimney  with  the  top  broken  off.  The 
flkeleton  of  a  decaying  scaffolding  lingers  about  its  summit, 
ind  tradition  aaye  that  the  spirit  of  Washington  often  ctunea 
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down  and  sits  on  those  rafters  to  enjoy  this  tribute  of  respeet 
whi(^  the  nation  has  reared  as  the  symbol  of  its  unappeasable 
gratitude.  The  Monument  is  to  be  finished,  some  day,  and 
at  that  time  our  Washington  will  have  risen  still  higher  in 
the  nation's  veneration,  and  will  be  known  as  the  Great- 
Great-Grandfather  of  his  Country.  The  memorial  Chimney 
stands  in  a  quiet  pastoral  locality  that  is  full  of  reposeful 
expression.  With  a  glass  you  can  see  the  cow-sheds  about  it8 
base,  and  the  contented  sheep  nimbling  pebbles  in  the  desert 
solitudes  that  surround  it,  and  the  tired  pigs  dozing  in  the 
holy  calm  of  its  protecting  shadow. 

Now  you  wrench  your  gaze  loose  and  you  look  down  in 
front  of  you  and  see  the  broad  Pennsylvania  Avenue  stretch* 
ing  straight  ahead  for  a  mile  or  more  till  it  brings  up  against 
the  iron  fence  in  front  of  a  pillared  granite  pile,  the  Treasury 
building — an  edifice  that  would  command  respect  in  any  cap- 
ital.  The  stores  and  hotels  that  wall  in  this  broad  avenue 
are  mean,  and  cheap,  and  dingy,  and  are  better  left  without 
comment.  Beyond  the  Treasury  is  a  fine  large  white  bam, 
with  wide  unhandsome  grounds  about  it.  The  President 
lives  there.  It  is  ugly  enough  outside,  but  that  is  nothing  to 
what  it  is  inside.  Dreariness,  flimsiness,  bad  taste  reduced  to 
mathematical  completeness  is  what  the  inside  oflers  to  the 
eye,  if  it  remains  yet  what  it  always  has  been. 

The  front  and  right  hand  views  give  you  the  city  at  large. 
It  is  a  wide  stretch  of  cheap  little  brick  houses,  with  here 
and  there  a  noble  architectural  pile  lifting  itself  out  of  the 
midst — government  buildings,  these.  If  the  thaw  is  still 
going  on  when  you  come  down  and  go  about  town,  you  will 
wonder  at  the  short-sightedness  of  the  city  fathers,  when  you 
come  to  inspect  the  streets,  in  that  they  do  not  dilute  the 
mud  a  little  more  and  use  them  for  canals. 

If  you  inquire  around  a  little,  you  will  find  that  there  are 
more  boarding  houses  to  the  square  acre  in  Washington  than 
there  are  in  any  other  city  in  the  land,  perhaps.  If  you  apply 
for  a  home  in  one  of  them,  it  will  seem  odd  to  you  to  have 
the  landlady  inspect  you  with  a  severe  eye  and  then  ask  700 
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if  yoa  are  a  member  of  Congress.  Perhaps,  just  as  a  pleach 
antry,  yoa  will  say  yes.  And  then  she  will  tell  you  that  she 
is  "full.'*  Then  you  show  her  her  advertisement  in  the 
morning  paper,  and  there  she  stands,  convicted  and  ashamed. 
She  will  try  to  blush,  and  it  will  be  only  polite  in  you  to  take 
the  effort  for  the  deed.  She  shows  you  her  rooms,  now,  an^ 
lets  yon  take  one — but  she  makes  you  pay  in  advance  for  it. 
That  is  what  you  will  get  for  pretending  to  be  a  member  of 
Congress.  If  you  had  been  content  to  be  merely  a  private 
citizen,  your  trunk  would  have  been  suflScient  security  for 
your  board.  If  you  are  curious  and  inquire  into  this  thing, 
the  chances  are  that  your  landlady  will  be  ill-natured  enough 
to  say  that  the  person  and  property  of  a  Congressman  are 
exempt  from  arrest  or  detention,  and  that  with  the  tears  in 
her  eyes  she  has  seen  several  of  the  people's  representatives 
walk  off  to  their  several  States  and  Territories  carrying  her 
unreceipted  board  bills  in  their  pockets  for  keepsakes.  And 
before  you  have  been  in  Washington  many  weeks  you  will 
be  mean  enough  to  believe  her,  too. 

Of  course  you  contrive  to  see  everything  and  find  out 
everything.  And  one  of  the  first  and  most  startling  things 
you  find  out  is,  that  every  individual  you  encounter  in  the 
City  of  Washington  almost  —  and  certainly  every  separate 
and  distinct  individual  in  the  public  employment,  from  the 
highest  bureau  chief,  clear  down  to  the  maid  who  scrubs  De- 
partment halls,  the  night  watchmen  of  the  public  buildings 
and  the  darkey  boy  who  purifies  the  Department  spittoons — 
represents  Political  Influence.  Unless  you  can  get  the  ear  of 
a  Senator,  or  a  Congressman,  or  a  Chief  of  a  Bureau  or  De- 
partment, and  persuade  him  to  use  his  "influence"  in  your 
behalf,  you  cannot  get  an  employment  of  the  most  trivial 
nature  in  Washington.  Mere  merit,  fitness  and  capability,  are 
useless  baggage  to  you  without  "  influence."  The  population 
of  Washington  consists  pretty  much  entirely  of  government 
employes  and  the  people  who  board  them.  There  are 
thousands  of  these  employ6s,  and  they  have  gathered  there 
from  every  comer  of  the  Union  and  got  their  berths  through 
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the  interceseioD  (eommand  is  nearer  the  word)  of  the  Seoaton 
and  Represeatativee  of  their  respective  States.    It  would  be 


an  odd  circamstance  to  Bee  a  girl  get  employment  at  three  or 
four  dollars  a  week  in  one  of  tlie  great  public  cribs  without 
any  political  grandee  to  back  her,  but  merely  becanse  ahe  was 
worthy,  and  competent,  and  a  good  citizen  of  a  free  conntry 
that  "  treats  all  persons  alike."  Washington  would  be  mildly 
thunderstmck  at  such  a  thing  as  that.  If  you  are  a  membco' 
of  Congress,  (no  oifence,)  and  one  of  your  constituents  who 
doesn't  know  anjlbjng,  and  docs  not  want  to  go  into  the 
bother  of  learning  something,  and  has  no  money,  and  no  em- 
ployment, and  can't  earn  a  living,  comes  besieging  yoa  for 
help,  do  you  say,  "  Come,  my  friend,  if  your  services  were 
valuable  you  cotild  get  employment  elsewhere— don't  want  yoa 
berel "  Oh,  no.  Vou  take  him  to  a  Department  and  say, 
"  Here,  give  this  person  something  to  pass  away  the  time  at 
— and  a  salary  " — and  the  thing  is  done.  Ton  throw  him  on 
his    counti^.    He  is  his  country's    child,  let   his   ooanti/ 
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lapport  him.  There  is  something  good  and  motherly  about 
Washington,  the  grand  old  benevolent  National  Asylum  for 
the  Helpless. 

The  wages  received  by  this  great  hive  of  employes  are 
placed  at  the  liberal  figure  meet  and  just  for  skilled  and  com- 
petent labor.  Such  of  them  as  are  immediately  employed 
about  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  are  not  only  liberally  paid 
also,  but  are  remembered  in  the  customary  Extra  Compensa- 
tion bill  which  slides  neatly  through,  annually,  with  the  gen- 
eral grab  that  signalizes  the  last  night  of  a  session,  and  thus 
twenty  per  cent,  is  added  to  their  wages,  for — for  fun,  no 
doubt. 

Washington  Hawkins'  new  life  was  an  unceasing  delight 
to  him.  Senator  Dilworthy  lived  sumptuously,  and  Wash- 
ington's quarters  were  charming — gas ;  running  water,  hot 
and  cold ;  bath-room,  coal  fires,  rich  carpets,  beautiful  pic- 
tures on  the  walls;  books  on  religion,  temperance,  public 
charities  and  financial  schemes ;  trim  colored  servants,  daintj 
food — everything  a  body  could  wish  for.  And  as  for  station- 
ery, there  was  no  end  to  it;  the  government  furnished  it; 
postage  stamps  were  not  needed — the  Senator's  frank  could 
convey  a  horse  through  the  mails,  if  necessary. 

And  then  he  saw  such  dazzling  company.  Benowned 
generals  and  admirals  who  had  seemed  but  colossal  myths 
when  he  was  in  the  far  west,  went  in  and  out  before  him  or 
sat  at  the  Senator's  table,  solidified  into  palpable  fiesh  and 
blood ;  famous  statesmen  crossed  his  path  daily  ;  that  once 
rare  and  awe-inspiring  being,  a  Congressman,  was  become  a 
common  spectacle  —  a  spectacle  so  common,  indeed,  that  he 
could  contemplate  it  without  excitement,  even  without  em- 
barrassment ;  foreign  ministers  were  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
at  happy  intervals ;  he  had  looked  upon  the  President  him- 
self, and  lived.  And  more,  this  world  of  enchantment  teemed 
with  speculation — the  whole  atmosphere  was  thick  with  it — 
and  that  indeed  was  Washington  Hawkins'  native  air ;  none 
other  refreshed  his  lungs  so  gratefully.  He  had  found  para- 
dise at  last. 

The  more  he  saw  of  his  chief  the  Senator,  the  more  he 
16- 
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honored  him,  and  the  more  conspicuously  the  moral  gran- 
deur of  his  character  appeared  to  stand  out.  To  possess  the 
friendship  and  the  kindly  interest  of  such  a  man,  Washing- 
ton said  in  a  letter  to  Louise,  was  a  Imppy  fortune  for  a  young 
man  whose  career  had  been  so  impeded  and  so  clouded  as  his. 

The  weeks  drifted  by ;  Harry  Brierly  flirted,  danced,  added 
lustre  to  the  brilliant  Senatorial  receptions,  and  diligently 
"buzzed"  and  "button-holed"  Congressmen  in  the  interest 
of  the  Columbus  River  scheme ;  meantime  Senator  Dilwor- 
thy  labored  hard  in  the  same  interest — and  in  others  of  equal 
national  importance.  Harry  wrote  frequently  to  Sellers,  and 
always  encouragingly  ;  and  from  these  letters  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  Harry  was  a  pet  with  all  Washington,  and  was  likely 
to  carry  the  thing  through ;  that  the  assistance  rendered  him 
by  "old  Dilworthy"  was  pretty  fair — ^pretty  fair;  "and 
every  little  helps,  you  know,"  said  Harry. 

Washington  wrote  Sellers  officially,  now  and  then.  In  one 
of  his  letters  it  appeared  that  whereas  no  member  of  the 
House  committee  favored  the  scheme  at  first,  there  was  now 
needed  but  one  more  vote  to  compass  a  majority  report 
Closing  sentence : 

**ProTideDce  seems  to  further  our  efforts.** 

(Signed,)        '*Abner  Dilwortht,  XJ.  S.  S., 

per  Wjlshimoton  Hawkins,  P.  S." 

At  the  end  of  a  week,  Washington  was  able  to  send 
the  happy  news, —  officially,  as  usual, —  that  the  needed 
vote  had  been  added  and  the  bill  favorably  reported  from  the 
Committee.  Other  letters  recorded  its  perils  in  Committee 
of  the  whole,  and  by  and  by  its  victory,  by  just  the  skin  of  its 
teeth,  on  third  reading  and  final  passage.  Then  came  letters 
telling  of  Mr.  Dilworthy's  struggles  with  a  stubborn  major- 
ity in  his  own  Committee  in  the  Senate ;  of  how  these  gen- 
tlemen succumbed,  one  by  one,  till  a  majority  was  secured. 

Then  there  was  a  hiatus.  Washington  watched  every 
move  on  the  board,  and  he  was  in  a  good  position  to  do  this, 
for  he  was  clerk  of  this  committee,  and  also  one  other.  He 
received  no  salary  as  private  secretary,  but  these  two  clerk- 
ships, procured    by  his  benefactor,  paid  him  an     >ggT^ 
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gate  of  twelve  doIlarB  a  day,  witbont  counting  the  twenty  per 
cent,  extra  compensation  which  would  of  conne  be  voted  to 
him  on  the  last  night  of  the  session. 

He  saw  the  bill  go  into  Committee  of  the  whole  and  strag- 
gle for  its  life  again,  and  finally  worry  throagh.  In  the  foll- 
nese  of  time  he  noted  its  second  reading,  and  by  and  by  the 
day  arrived  when  the  grand  ordeal  came,  and  it  waepntnpon 
its  final  passage.  Washington  listened  with  bated  breath  to 
the  "  Aye  1 "  "  No ! "  "  No  1 "  "  Aye  1 "  of  the  voters,  for 
a  few  dread  minntes,  and  then  could  bear  the  snepense  no 
longer.  He  ran  down  from  the  gallery  and  hurried  home  to 
wait. 

At  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours  the  Senator  arrived  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  dinner  was  waiting.  Washington 
^irang  forward,  with  the  eager  question  on  his  lips,  and  the 
Senator  said : 

"We  may  rejoice  freely,  now,  my  son — Providence  has 
crowned  our  eSorts  with  success." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

WASHINGTON  sent  grand  good  news  to  Col.  SeUen 
that  night.    To  Louise  he  wrote : 

**  It  is  beautiful  to  hear  him  talk  when  his  heart  is  full  ot 
thankfulness  for  some  manifestation  of  the  Divine  favor. 
You  shall  know  him,  some  day  my  Louise,  and  knowing  him 
you  will  honor  him,  as  I  do." 

Harry  wrote ; 

"I  pulled  it  through,  Colonel,  but  it  was  a  tou^h  job, 
there  is  no  question  about  that  There  was  not  a  friend  to 
the  measure  in  the  House  committee  when  I  began,  and  not 
a  friend  in  the  Senate  committee  except  old  Dil  himself,  but 
they  were  all  fixed  for  a  majority  report  when  I  hauled  oflF 
my  forces.  Everybody  here  says  you  canH  get  a  thing  like 
this  through  Congress  without  buying  committees  for  straight- 
out  cash  on  delivery,  but  I  think  I've  taught  them  a  thing  or 
two— if  I  could  only  make  them  believe  it.  When  I  tell  the 
old  residenters  that  this  thing  went  through  without  buying 
a  vote  or  making  a  promise,  they  say,  ^  That's  rather  too 
ihin.*  And  when  I  say  thin  or  not  thin  it's  a  feet,  anyway, 
they  say  '  Come,  now,  but  do  you  really  believe  that  ?'  and 
when  I  say  I  don't  believe  anything  about  it,  I  know  it,  thej 
•mile  and  say,  *  Well,  you  are  pretty  innocent,  or  pretty  blind, 
one  or  the  other — ^there's  no  getting  around  that'    Why 
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ibej  reallj  do  IwlieTe  that  votea  have  been  bonght — ^thej  do 
indeed.  Bnt  let  them  keep  on  thinking  so.  I  have  foand 
oat  that  if  a  man  knows  how  to  talk  to  women,  and  has  a  lit- 
tle gift  in  the  waj  of  argoment  with  men,  he  can  afford  to 
pUy  for  an  appropriation  against  a  money  bag  and  give  the 
money  bag  odds  in  the  game.  We've  raked  in  $200,000  of 
Uncle  Sam's  money,  say  what  they  will — and  there  is  more 
where  this  came  from,  when  wo  want  it,  and  I  rather  fancy  I 
am  the  person  that  can  go  in  and  occupy  it,  too,  if  I  do  saj 
it  myself,  that  shouldn't,  perhaps.  I'll  be  with  yon  within  a 
week.  Scare  up  all  the  men  you  can,  and  put  them  to  work 
St  once.     When  I  get  there  1  propose  to  make  things  hum.** 

The  great  news  lifted  Sellers  into  the  clouds.  He  went  to 
work  on  the  instant.  He  Hew  hither  and  thither  making 
eontracts,  engaging  men,  and  steeping  his  sonl  in  the  ecstasies 
of  business.  He  was  the  happiest  man  in  Missouri.  And 
Lontee  was  the  happiest  woman  ;  for  presently  came  a  letter 
from  Washington  which  said: 

"  Rejoice  with  me,  for  the  long  agony  is  over  1  We  have 
waited  patiently  and  faithfully,  all  these  years,  and  now  at 
last  the  reward  is  at  hand,  A  man  is  to  pay  our  family  $40,- 
000  for  the  Tennessee  Laud  1    It  is  but  a  little  sum  compared 


to  what  we  could  get  by  waiting,  but  I  do  so  long  to  see  the 
day  when  I  can  call  you  my  own,  that  I  have  said  to  myself, 
better  take  this  and  enjov  life  in  a  bnmble  way  than  wear  ost 
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our  best  days  in  this  miserable  separation.  Besides,  I  can 
pnt  this  money  into  operations  here  that  will  increase  it  a 
hundred  fold,  yes,  a  thon&and  fold,  in  a  few  months.  The 
air  is  full  of  such  chances,  and  I  know  onr  family  would  con- 
sent  in  a  moment  that  I  should  put  in  their  shares  with  mine. 
Without  a  doubt  we  shall  be  worth  half  a  million  dollars  in  a 
year  from  this  time — I  put  it  at  the  very  lowest  figure, 
because  it  is  always  best  to  be  on  the  safe  side — half  a  million 
at  the  very  lowest  calculation,  and  then  your  father  will  give 
his  consent  and  we  can  marry  at  last.  Oh,  that  will  be  a 
glorious  day.  Tell  our  friends  the  good  news — I  want  all  to 
diare  it." 

And  she  did  tell  her  father  and  mother,  but  they  said,  let 
it  be  kept  still  for  the  present.  The  careful  father  also  told 
her  to  write  Washington  and  warn  him  not  to  speculate  with 
the  money,  but  to  wait  a  little  and  advise  with  one  or  two 
wise  old  heads.  She  did  this.  And  she  managed  to  keep 
the  good  news  to  herself,  though  it  would  seem  that  the  most 
careless  observer  might  have  seen  by  her  springing  step  and 
her  radiant  countenance  that  some  fine  piece  of  good  fortune 
had  descended  upon  her. 

Harry  joined  the  Colonel  at  Stone's  Landing,  and  that 
dead  place  sprang  into  sudden  life.  A  swarm  of  men  were 
hard  at  work,  and  the  dull  air  was  filled  with  the  cheery 
music  of  labor.  Harry  had  been  constituted  engineer-in-gen- 
eral, and  he  threw  the  full  strength  of  his  powers  into  his 
work.  He  moved  among  his  hirelin^rs  like  a  king.  Author- 
ity seemed  to  invest  him  with  a  new  splendor.  Col.  Sellers, 
as  general  superintendent  of  a  great  public  enterprise,  was  all 
that  a  mere  human  being  could  be — and  more.  These  two 
grandees  went  at  their  imposing  "  improvement "  with  the 
air  of  men  who  had  been  charged  with  the  work  of  altering 
the  foundations  of  the  globe. 

They  turned  their  first  attention  to  straightening  the  river 
just  above  the  Landing,  where  it  made  a  deep  bend,  and 
where  the  maps  and  plans  showed  that  the  process  of  straight- 
ening  would  not  only  shorten  distance  but  increase  the  ^^falL* 
Thej  started  a  cut-off  canal  across  the  peninsula  formed  b? 
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the  bend,  and  Bach  another  tearing  up  of  the  earth  and  slop- 
ping aronnd  in  the  mud  as  followed  the  order  to  the  men, 
had  never  been  seen  in  that  re^^ion  before.  There  was  auch 
a  panic  among  the  turtles  that  at  the  end  of  six  hours  there 
was  not  one  to  Ire  found  within  three  miles  of  Stone's  Land- 
ing. They  took  the  young  and  the  aged,  tlie  decrepit  and 
the  sick  upon  their  backs  and  left  for  tide-water  in  dieorderlj 


procession,  the  tadpoles  following  and  the  bull-frogs  bringing 
up  the  rear. 

Saturday  night  came,  but  the  men  were  obliged  to  wait, 
becaase  the  appropriation  had  not  come.  Harry  said  he  had 
written  to  hurry  np  the  money  and  it  would  be  along  pres- 
ently. So  the  work  continued;  on  Monday.  Stone's  Land- 
ing was  making  quite  a  stir  in  the  vicinity,  by  this  time. 
Sellers  threw  a  lot  or  two  on  the  market,  "  as  a  feeler,"  and 
they  sold  well.  He  re-clothed  his  family,  laid  in  a  good 
Btock  of  provisions,  and  still  bad  money  left.  He  started  a 
bank  account,  in  a  small  way — and  mentioned  the  deposit 
casnallj  to  friends ;  and  to  strangers,  too  ;  to  everybody,  in 
fact;  but  not  as  a  new  thing— on  the  contrarj',  as  a  matter  of 
life-long  standing.  He  could  not  keep  from  buying  trifles 
every  day  that  were  not  wholly  necessary,  it  svas  such  a 
gaudy  thing  to  get  out  his  bank-book  and  draw  a  cheeky 
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instead  of  using  his  old  ciistomarj  formala,  ^  Charge  if 
Harry  sold  a  lot  or  two,  also — and  had  a  dinner  party  or  two 
at  Hawkeye  and  a  general  good  time  with  the  money.  Both 
men  held  on  pretty  strenuously  for  the  coming  big  prices^ 
however. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  things  were  looking  bad.  Harry 
bad  besieged  the  New  York  headquarters  of  the  Columbus 
River  Slack- water  Navigation  Company  with  demands,  then 
commands,  and  finally  appeals,  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  appro- 
priation did  not  come ;  the  letters  were  not  even  answered* 
The  workmen  were  clamorous,  now.  The  Colonel  and  Harry 
retired  to  consult. 

"  What's  to  be  done  ? "  said  the  ColoneL 

"Hang'dif  Iknow." 

"  Company  say  anything  ? " 

"Not  a  word." 

"  You  telegraphed  yesterday  ?  ^ 

"  Yes,  and  the  day  before,  too.** 

"No  answer?" 

"  None — confound  them ! " 

Then  there  was  a  long  pause.    Finally  both  spoke  at  onoe: 

"I've  got  it!" 

"/'vegotit!" 

"  What's  yours  ? "  said  Harry. 

"  Give  the  boys  thirty-day  orders  on  the  Company  for  the 
back  pay." 

"  That's  it — that's  my  own  idea  to  a  dot.  But  then — ^bnt 
then " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  the  Colonel ;  "  I  know  they  can't  wait 
for  the  orders  to  go  to  New  York  and  be  cashed,  but  what's 
the  reason  they  can't  get  them  discounted  in  Hawkeye  ? " 

"  Of  course  they  can.  That  solves  the  diflSculty.  Every- 
body knows  the  appropriation's  been  made  and  the  Compa- 
ny's perfectly  good." 

So  the  orders  were  given  and  the  men  appeased,  though 
they  grumbled  a  little  at  first.    The  orders  went  well  enough 
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for  groceries  and  such  thiDgs  at  a  fair  disconnt,  and  the  work 
danced  along  gaily  for  a  time.  Two  or  three  purchasers  pnt 
up  frame  honses  at  the  Landing  and  moved  in,  and  of  course 
a  far-sighted  but  easy-going  journeyman  printer  wandered 
along  and  started  the  "Napoleon  Weekly  Telegraph  and 
Literary  Repository" — a  paper  with  a  Latin  motto  from 
the  Unabridged  dictionary,  and  plenty  of  "  fat "  conversa- 
tional tales  and  double-leaded  poetry — all  for  two  dollars  a 
year,  strictly  in  advance.  Of  course  the  merchants  forwarded 
the  orders  at  once  to  New  York — and  never  heard  of  them 
again. 

At  the  end  of  some  weeks  Harry's  orders  were  a  drug  in 
the  market — nobody  would  take  them  at  any  discount  what- 
ever. The  second  month  closed  with  a  riot. — Sellers  was 
absent  at  the  time,  and  Harry  began  an  active  absence  him- 
self with  the  mob  at  his  heels.  But  being  on  horseback,  lie 
had  the  advantage.  He  did  not  tarry  in  Hawkeye,  but  went 
on,  thus  missing  several  appointments  with  creditors.  He  was 
far  on  his  flight  eastward,  and  well  out  of  danger  when  the 
»next  morning  dawned.  He  telegraphed  the  Colonel  to  go 
down  and  quiet  the  laborers — he  was  bound  east  for  money 
— everything  would  be  right  in  a  week — tell  the  men  so — tell 
them  to  rely  on  him  and  not  be  afraid. 

Sellers  found  the  mob  quiet  enough  when  he  reached  the 
Landing.  They  had  gutted  the  Navigation  office,  then  piled 
the  beautiful  engraved  stock-books  and  things  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  and  enjoyed  the  bonfire  while  it  lasted.  They 
had  a  liking  for  the  Colonel,  but  still  they  had  some  idea  of 
hanging  him,  as  a  sort  of  make-shift  that  might  answer,  after 
a  fashion,  in  place  of  more  satisfactory  game. 

Bat  they  made  the  mistake  of  waiting  to  hear  what  he  had 
to  say  first.  Within  fifteen  minutes  his  tongue  had  done  its 
work  and  they  were  all  rich  men. — He  gave  every  one  of 
them  a  lot  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Stone's  Landing, 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  future  post  office  and  railway 
station,  and  they  promised  to  resume  work  as  soon  as  Harry 
got  east  and  started  the  money  along.     Now  things  were 
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blooming  and  pleasant  again,  bnt  the  men  bad  no  money,  and 
nothing  to  live  on.  The  Colonel  divided  with  them  the 
money  he  still  had  in  bank — an  act  which  had  nothing 


Bnrprising  about  it  because  he  was  generally  ready  to  divide 
whatever  he  had  with  anybody  that  wanted  it,  and  it  wa» 
owing  to  this  very  trait  that  his  family  spent  their  days  in 
poverty  and  at  times  were  pinched  with  famine. 

When  the  men's  minds  had  cooled  and  Sellers  was  gone, 
they  hated  themselves  for  letting  him  b^;uile  them  with  fine 
speeches,  but  it  was  too  late,  now — they  agreed  to  hang  him 
another  time — snch  time  as  Providence  should  appoint. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 

RUMORS  of  Ruth's  frivolity  and  worldliness  at  Fallkill 
I  traveled  to  Philadelphia  in  due  time,  and  occasioned  no 
little  undertalk  among  the  Bolton  relatives. 

Hannah  Shoecraft  told  another  cousin  that,  for  her  part, 
she  never  believed  that  Ruth  had  so  much  more  "mind*' 
than  other  people ;  and  Cousin  Hulda  added  that  she  alwayi 
thought  Ruth  was  fond  of  admiration,  and  that  was  the  reason 
she  was  unwilling  to  wear  plain  clothes  and  attend  Meeting. 
The  story  that  Ruth  was  "  engaged  "  to  a  young  gentleman 
of  fortune  in  Fallkill  came  with  the  other  news,  and  helped 
to  give  point  to  the  little  satirical  remarks  that  went  round 
about  Ruth's  desire  to  be  a  doctor  1 

Margaret  Bolton  was  too  wise  to  be  either  surprised  or 
alarmed  by  these  rumors.  They  might  be  true ;  she  knew  a 
woman's  nature  too  well  to  think  them  improbable,  but  she 
also  knew  how  steadfast  Ruth  was  in  her  purposes,  and  that, 
as  a  brook  breaks  into  ripples  and  eddies  and  dances  and 
sports  by  the  way,  and  yet  keeps  on  to  the  sea,  it  was  in 
Rutb's  nature  to  give  back  cheerful  answer  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  friendliness  and  pleasure,  to  appear  idly  delaying 
even,  and  sporting  in  the  sunshine,  while  the  current  of  her 
resolution  flowed  steadily  on. 

That  Ruth  had  this  delight  in  the  mere  surface  play  of  life 
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—that  she  oonld,  for  instance,  be  interested  in  that  somewhat 
serious  by-play  called  ^^  flirtation,"  or  take  any  delight  in  the 
^  exerdse  of  those  little  arts  of  pleasing  and  winning  which 
are  none  the  less  genuine  and  charming  because  they  are  not 
intellectual,  Ruth,  herself,  had  never  suspected  until  she  went 
to  Fallkill.  She  had  believed  it  her  duty  to  subdue  her 
gaiety  of  temperament,  and  let  nothing  divert  her  from  what 
are  called  serious  pursuits.  In  her  limited  experience  she 
brought  everything  to  the  judgment  of  her  own  conscience, 
and  settled  the  affairs  of  all  the  world  in  her  own  serene 
judgment  hall.  Perhaps  her  mother  saw  this,  and  saw  also 
that  there  was  nothing  in  the  Friends'  society  to  prevent  her 
from  growing  more  and  more  opinionated. 

When  Ruth  returned  to  Philadelphia,  it  must  be  confessed 
— though  it  would  not  have  been  by  her — that  a  medical 
career  did  seem  a  little  less  necessary  for  her  than  formerly ; 
and  coming  back  in  a  glow  of  triumph,  as  it  were,  and  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  freedom  and  life  in  a  lively  society  and 
in  new  and  sympathetic  friendship,  she  anticipated  pleasure 
in  an  attempt  to  break  up  the  stiffness  and  levelness  of  the 
society  at  home,  and  infusing  into  it  something  of  the  motion 
and  sparkle  which  were  so  agreeable  at  Fallkill.  She  expect- 
ed visits  from  her  new  friends,  she  would  have  company,  the 
new  books  and  the  periodicals  about  which  all  the  world  was 
talking,  and,  in  short,  she  would  have  life. 

For  a  little  while  she  lived  in  this  atmosphere  which  she  had 
brought  with  her.  Her  mother  was  delighted  with  this 
change  in  her,  with  the  improvement  in  her  health  and  the 
interest  she  exhibited  in  home  affairs.  Her  father  enjoyed 
the  society  of  his  favorite  daughter  as  he  did  few  things  be- 
sides; he  liked  her  mirthful  and  teasing  ways,  and  not  less  a 
keen  battle  over  something  she  had  read.  He  had  been  a 
great  reader  all  his  life,  and  a  remarkable  memory  had  stored 
his  mind  with  encyclopaedic  information.  It  was  one  of  Ruth's 
delights  to  cram  herself  with  some  out  of  the  way  subject 
and  endeavor  to  catch  her  father;  but  she  almost  always 
(ailed.     Mr.  Bolton  liked  company,  a  house  full  of  it,  and 
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the  mirth  of  young  people,  and  he  would  have  willingly 
entered  into  any  revolutionary  plans  Buth  might  have  sug- 
gested in  relation  to  Friends'  society. 

But  custom  and  the  fixed  order  are  stronger  than  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  rebellious  young  lady,  as  Buth  very  soon 
found.  In  spite  of  all  her  brave  efforts,  her  frequent  corres- 
pondence, and  her  determined  animation,  her  books  and  her 
music,  she  found  herself  settling  into  the  clutches  of  the  old 
monotony,  and  as  she  realized  the  hopelessness  of  her  endeav- 
ors, the  medical  scheme  took  new  hold  of  her,  and  seemed 
to  her  the  only  method  of  escape. 

"  Mother,  thee  does  not  know  how  different  it  is  in  Fallkill^ 
how  much  more  interesting  the  people  are  one  meets,  how 
much  more  life  there  is." 

"But  thee  will  find  the  world,  child,  pretty  much  all  the 
same,  when  thee  knows  it  better.  I  thought  once  as  thee 
does  now,  and  had  as  little  thought  of  being  a  Friend  as  thee 
has.  Perhaps  when  thee  has  seen  more,  thee  will  better  ap- 
preciate a  quiet  life." 

"  Thee  married  young.  I  shall  not  marry  young,  and  per- 
haps not  at  all,"  said  Ruth,  with  a  look  of  vast  experience. 

"  Perhaps  thee  doesn't  know  thee  own  mind  ;  I  have  known 
persons  of  thy  age  who  did  not.  Did  thee  see  anybody  whom 
thee  would  like  to  live  with  always  in  Fallkill  ?  " 

"  Not  always,"  replied  Ruth  with  a  little  laugh.  "  Mother, 
I  think  I  wouldn't  say  '  always '  to  any  one  until  I  have  a 
profession  and  am  as  independent  as  he  is.  Then  my  love 
would  be  a  free  act,  and  not  in  any  way  a  necessity." 

Margaret  Bolton  smiled  at  this  new-fangled  philosophy. 
"  Thee  will  find  that  love,  Ruth,  is  a  thing  thee  won't  reason 
about,  when  it  comes,  nor  make  any  bargains  about.  Thee 
wrote  that  Philip  Sterling  was  at  Fallkill." 

"  Yes,  and  Henry  Brierly,  a  friend  of  his ;  a  very  amusing 
young  fellow  and  not  so  serious-minded  as  Philip,  but  a  bit 
of  a  fop  maybe." 
.    "  And  thee  preferred  the  fop  to  the  serious-minded  t  ^ 
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*^1  didnH  prefer  anybody,  bat  Henry  Brierly  was  good 
company,  which  Philip  wasn^t  always." 

'<  Did  thee  know  thee  father  had  been  in  correspondenoe 
with  PhOip  ? " 

Ruth  looked  up  surprised  and  with  a  plain  question  in  her 
eyes. 

"  Oh,  it's  not  about  thee." 

<'  What  then  ? "  and  if  there  was  any  shade  of  disappoint 
ment  in  her  tone,  probably  Ruth  herself  did  not  know  it 

'^  It's  about  some  land  up  in  the  country.  That  man  Bigler 
has  got  father  into  another  speculation." 

"  That  odious  man  !  Why  will  father  have  any  thing  to  do 
with  him  ?     Is  it  that  railroad  ? " 

"Yes.  Father  advanced  money  and  took  land  as  security, 
and  whatever  has  gone  with  the  money  and  the  bonds,  he 
has  on  his  hands  a  large  tract  of  wild  land." 

«  And  what  has  Philip  to  do  with  that  ? " 

"  It  has  good  timber,  if  it  could  ever  be  got  out,  and  father 
says  that  there  must  be  coal  in  it ;  it's  in  a  coal  region.  He 
wants  Philip  to  survey  it,  and  examine  it  for  indications  of 
coal." 

"  It's  another  of  father's  fortunes,  I  suppose,"  said  RutL 
"  He  has  put  away  so  many  fortunes  for  us  that  I'm  afraid 
we  never  shall  find  them." 

Ruth  was  interested  in  it  nevertheless,  and  perhaps  mainly 
because  Philip  was  to  be  connected  with  the  enterprise-  Mr. 
Bigler  came  to  dinner  with  her  father  next  day,  and  talked  a 
great  deal  about  Mr.  Bolton's  magnificent  tract  of  land^ 
extolled  the  sagacity  that  led  him  to  secure  such  a  property, 
and  led  tlie  talk  along  to  another  railroad  which  would  open 
a  northern  communication  to  this  very  land. 

"  Penny  backer  says  it's  full  of  coal,  he's  no  doubt  of  ]t| 
and  a  railroad  to  strike  the  Erie  would  make  it  a  fortune." 

"  Suppose  you  take  the  land  and  work  the  thing  up,  Mr. 
Bigler;  you  may  have  the  tract  for  three  dollars  an  acre." 

"You'd  throw  it  away,  then,"  replied  Mr.  Bigler,  "and 
Fm  not  the  man  to  take  advantage  of  a  friend.    But  if 
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jou'U  put  a  mortgage  on  it  for  the  northern  road,  I  wouldn't 
mind  taking  an  intere:^t,  if  Pennybacker  is  willing ;  but  Pen- 
nybacker,  you  know,  don't  go  much  on  land,  he  sticks  to  the 
l^alature."     And  Mr.  Bigler  laughed. 

When  Mr.  Bigler  had  gone,  Ruth  asked  her  father  about 
Philip's  connection  with  the  land  scheme. 

« There's  nothing  definite,"  said  Mr.  Bolton.  "Philip  is 
allowing  aptitude  for  his  profession.  I  hear  the  best  reports 
of  him  in  New  York,  though  those  sharpers  don't  intend  to 
do  anything  bat  use  him.  I've  written  and  offered  him 
employment  in  surveying  and  examining  the  land.  We 
want  to  know  what  it  is.  And  if  there  is  anything  in  it  that 
his  enterprise  can  dig  out,  he  shall  have  an  interest.  I 
should  be  glad  to  give  the  young  fellow  a  lift." 

All  his  life  Eli  Bolton  had  been  giving  young  fellows  a 
lift,  and  shouldering  the  losses  when  things  turned  out  unfor* 
tunately.  His  ledger,  take  it  altogether,  would  not  show  a 
balance  on  the  right  side;  but  perhaps  the  losses  on  his  books 
will  turn  out  to  be  credits  in  a  world  where  accounts  are  kept 
on  a  different  basis.  The  left  hand  of  the  ledger  will  appear 
the  right,  looked  at  from  the  other  side. 

Philip  wrote  to  Ruth  rather  a  comical  account  of  the 
bursting  up  of  the  city  of  Napoleon  and  the  navigation 
improvement  scheme,  of  Harry's  flight  and  the  Colonel's  dis- 
comfiture. Harry  left  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  hadn't  even 
time  to  bid  Miss  Laura  Hawkins  good-bye,  but  he  had  no  doubt 
that  Harry  would  console  himself  with  the  next  pretty  face  he 
saw — a  remark  which  was  thrown  in  for  Ruth's  benefit.  CoL 
Sellers  had  in  all  probability,  by  this  time,  some  other  equally 
brilliant  speculation  in  his  brain. 

As  to  the  railroad,  Philip  had  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was 
merely  kept  on  foot  for  speculative  purposes  in  Wall  street, 
and  he  was  about  to  quit  it.  Would  Ruth  be  glad  to  hear, 
he  wondered,  that  he  was  coming  East  ?  For  he  was  coming, 
in  spite  of  a  letter  from  Harry  in  New  York,  advising  him  to 
hold  on  until  he  had  made  some  arrangements  in  regard  to 
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contracts,  ba  to  be  a  little  careful  sboat  Sellers,  wlio  WH 
Bomewbat  rlsioDary,  Harrj  said. 

Tlie  Bammer  went  on  without  much  excitement  for  Butt. 
She  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Alice,  who  promised  a 
TiBit  in  the  fall,  she  read,  she  earnestly  tried  to  interest  he^ 
self  in  home  affairs  and  such  ]>eop1e  as  came  to  the  home; 
but  she  fouod  herself  falling  more  and  more  into  reveries,  and 
growing  weary  of  things  as  they  were.  She  felt  that  every- 
body might  become  in  time  like  two  relatives  from  a  Shaker 
eetablishment  in  Ohio,  who  visited  the  Boltons  about  tbil 
time,  a  father  aod  son,  clad  exactly  alike,  and  alike  in  sun- 


nen.  The  mh,  bowever,  who  was  not  of  age,  was  men 
nnvorldly  and  sanctimoniouB  than  his  father;  he  alwsyi 
■ddreBsed  hU  parent  as  "  Brother  Plum^"  and  bore  himaeU 
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altogether  in  such  a  superior  manner  that  Kuth  longed  to  put 
bent  pins  in  his  chair.  Both  father  and  son  wore  tlie  long,  sin- 
gle breasted  collarleae  coats  of  theii"  society,  without  buttons, 
before  or  behind,  but  with  a  row  of  hooks  and  eyes  on  either 
side  in  front.  It  was  Ruth's  suggestion  that  the  coats  would 
be  improved  by  a  single  hook  and  eye  sewed  on  in  the  small 
of  the  back  where  the  buttons  usually  are. 

Amusing  as  this  Shaker  caricature  of  the  Friends  was,  it 
oppressed  Kuth  beyond  measure,  and  increased  her  feeling  of 
being  stifled. 

It  was  a  most  unreasonable  feeling.  No  home  could  be 
pleasanter  than  Ruth's.  The  house,  a  little  out  of  the  city, 
was  one  of  those  elegant  country  residences  which  to  much 
chann  visitors  to  the  suburbs  of  Phihidelphia.  A  modern  dw^el- 
ling  and  luxurious  in  everything  that  wealth  could  suggest  for 
comfort,  it  stood  in  the  midst  of  exquisitely  kepi  lawns,  with 
groups  of  trees,  parterres  of  flowers  massed  in  colors,  with 
gpeenhonso,  grapery  and  garden  ;  and  on  one  side,  the  garden 
sloped  away  in  undulations  to  a  shallow  brook  that  ran  over 
a  pebbly  bottom  and  sang  umder  forest  trees.  The  country 
about  was  the  perfection  of  cultivated  landscape,  dotted  w^th 
cottages,  and  stately  mansions  of  Revolutionary  date,  and 
sweet  as  an  English  country-aide,  w^hether  seen  in  the  soft 
bloom  of  May  or  in  the  mellow  ripeness  of  late  October. 

It  needed  only  the  peace  of  the  mind  within,  to  make  it  a 
paitulise.  One  riding  by  on  the  Old  Germantown  road,  and 
seeing  a  young  girl  swinging  in  the  hammock  on  the  piazza  and 
intent  upon  some  volume  of  old  poetry  or  the  latest  novel, 
would  no  doubt  have  envied  a  life  so  idvllic.  He  could  not 
have  imagined  that  the  young  girl  w-as  rcivding  a  volume  of 
reports  of  cHnics  and  longing  to  be  elsewhere. 

Ruth  could  not  have  been  more  discontented  if  all  tlie 
wealth  about  her  had  been  as  unsubstantial  as  a  dream.  Per- 
hBipB  she  so  thought  it. 

"  I  feel,'*  she  once  said  to  her  father^  "  as  if  I  were  living 

in  a  honse  of  oirds." 

^  And  thee  would  like  to  turn  it  into  a  hospital  I " 
1»- 
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"  No.  But  tell  me  father,"  continued  Ruth,  not  to  be  pot 
off,  "is  thee  still  going  on  with  that  Bigler  and  those  other 
men  who  come  here  and  entice  thee?" 

Mr.  Bolton  smiled,  as  men  do  when  they  talk  with  women 
about  "  business  "  "  Such  men  have  their  uses,  Ruth.  They 
keep  the  world  active,  and  I  owe  a  great  many  of  my  best 
operations  to  such  men.  Who  knows,  Ruth,  but  this  new  land 
purchase,  which  I  confess  I  yielded  a  little  too  much  to  Big- 
ler in,  may  not  turn  out  a  fortune  for  thee  and  the  rest  of  the 
children  ? " 

"  Ah,  father,  thee  sees  every  thing  in  a  rose-colored  light 
I  do  believe  thee  wouldn't  have  so  readily  allowed  me  to 
begin  the  study  of  medicine,  if  it  hadn't  had  the  novelty  of 
an  experiment  to  thee." 

"  And  is  thee  satisfied  with  it  ? " 

"  If  thee  means,  if  I  have  had  enough  of  it,  no.  I  juBt 
begin  to  see  what  1  can  do  in  it,  and  what  a  noble  profession 
it  is  for  a  woman.  Would  thee  have  me  sit  here  like  a  bird 
on  a  bough  and  wait  for  somebody  to  come  and  put  me  in  a 
cage?" 

Mr.  Bolton  was  not  sorry  to  divert  the  talk  from  his  own 
affairs,  and  he  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  tell  his  family 
of  a  performance  that  very  day  which  was  entirely  character- 
istic of  him. 

Ruth  might  well  say  that  she  felt  as  if  she  trere  living  in 
a  house  of  cards,  although  the  Bolton  household  had  no  idea 
of  the  number  of  perils  that  hovered  over  them,  any  more 
than  thousands  of  families  in  America  have  of  the  business 
risks  and  contingences  upon  which  their  prosperity  and  lux- 
ury hang. 

A  sudden  call  upon  Mr.  Bolton  for  a  large  sum  of  money, 
which  must  be  forthcoming  at  once,  had  found  him  in  the 
midst  of  a  dozen  ventures,  from  no  one  of  which  a  dollar 
could  be  realized.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  applied  to  his  busi- 
ness acquaintances  and  friends;  it  was  a  period  of  sudden 
panic  and  no  money.     "  A  hundred  thousand  1  Mr.  Bolton,** 
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said  Plnmly,    "  Good  God,  if  you  ahonld  ask  me  for  ten,  I 
shouldnH  know  where  to  get  it." 

And  yet  that  day  Mr.  Small  (Pennybacker,  Bigler  and 
Small)  came  to  Mr.  Bolton  with  a  piteous  story  of  ruin  in  a 
coal  operation,  if  he  could  not  raise  ten  thousand  dollars. 
Only  ten,  and  he  was  sure  of  a  fortune.  Without  it  he  was 
a  beggar.  Mr.  Bolton  had  already  Small's  not^  for  a  large 
amount  in  his  safe,  labeled  '^  doubtful ; "  he  had  helped  him 
again  and  again,  and  always  with  the  same  result.  But  Mr. 
Small  spoke  with  a  faltering  voice  of  his  family,  his  daughter 
in  school,  his  wife  ignorant  of  his  calamity,  and  drew  such  a 
picture  of  their  agony,  that  Mr.  Bolton  put  by  his  own  more 
pressing  necessity,  and  devoted  the  day  to  scraping  together, 
here  and  there,  ten  thousand  dollars  for  this  brazen  beggar, 
who  had  never  kept  a  promise  to  him  nor  paid  a  debt. 

Beautiful  credit!  The  foundation  of  modem  society. 
Who  shall  say  that  this  is  not  the  golden  age  of  mutual  trust, 
of  unlimited  reliance  upon  humxn  promifies?  That  is  a 
peculiar  condition  of  society  which  dnables  a  whole  nation  to 
instantly  recognize  point  and  meaning  in  the  familiar  news- 
paper anecdote,  which  puts  into  the  month  of  a  distinguished 
speculator  in  lands  and  mines  this  remark : — "  I  wasn't  worth 
a  cent  two  years  ago,  and  now  I  owe  two  millions  of  dollars.'' 
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IT  was  a  hard  blow  to  poor  Sellers  to  see  the  work  on  his 
darling  enterprise  stop,  and  the  noise  and  bustle  and  con* 
fusion  that  had  been  such  refreshment  to  his  soul,  sicken  and 
die  out.  It  was  hard  to  come  down  to  humdrum  ordinary  life 
again  after  being  a  General  Superintendent  and  the  most 
eonspieuooB  man  in  the  community.  It  was  sad  to  see  his 
name  disappear  from  the  newspapers ;  sadder  still  to  see  it 
resurrected  at  intervals,  shorn  of  its  aforetime  gaudy  gear  of 
complinaents  and  clothed  on  with  rhetorioal  tar  and  feathers. 

But  his  friends  suffered  more  on  his  account  than  he  di(L 
He  was  a  cork  that  oould  not  be  kept  under  the  water  many 
moments  at  a  time. 

He  bad  to  bolster  up  his  wife's  spirits  every  now  and  then. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  he  said : 

"  It? s  all  right,  my  dear,  all  right ;  it  will  all  come  right  in 

a  little  while.    There's  $200,000  coming,  and  that  will  sel 

things  boding  again.    Harry  seems  to  be  having  some  dif- 

fiooltTi  but  tbaf«  to  be  expected— yon'^ean't  move  these  big 
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operations  to  the  tune  of  Fisher's  Hornpipe,  yon  know.  Bnt 
Harry  will  get  it  started  along  presently,  and  then  you'll  see  I 
I  expect  the  news  every  day  now." 

"  But  Beriah,  you've  been  expeoting  it  every  day,  all  along, 
haven't  you?" 

"  Well,  yes ;  yes — I  don't  know  but  I  have.  But  anyway, 
the  longer  it's  delayed,  the  nearer  it  grows  to  the  time  when 
it  will  start — same  as  every  day  you  live  brings  you  nearer 
to— nearer — ^" 

"  The  grave  ?" 

"Well,  no— not  that  exactly;  but  you  can't  understand 
these  things,  Polly  dear — women  haven't  much  head  for  bus- 
iness, you  know.  You  make  yourself  perfectly  comfortable, 
old  lady,  and  you'll  see  how  we'll  trot  this  right  along.  Why 
bless  you,  let  the  appropriation  lag,  if  it  wants  to — that's  no 
great  matter — there's  a  bigger  thing  tlian  that." 

«  Bigger  than  $200,000,  Beriah  ? " 

"  Bigger,  child  ?— why,  what's  $200,000  ?  Pocket  money  I 
Mere  pocket  money !  Look  at  the  railroad !  Did  you  forget 
the  railroad  ?  It  ain't  many  months  till  spring ;  it  will  be 
coming  right  along,  and  the  railroad  swimming  right  along 
behind  it.  Where'U  it  J)e  by  the  middle  of  summer  ?  Just 
stop  and  fancy  a  moment — ^just  think  a  little — don't  anything 
suggest  itself  ?  Bless  your  heart,  you  dear  women  live  right  in 
the  present  all  the  time — but  a  man,  why  a  man  lives 

"  In  the  future,  Beriah  ?  But  don't  we  live  in  the  future 
most  too  much,  Beriah  ?  We  do  somehow  seem  to  manage  to 
live  on  next  year's  crop  of  com  and  potatoes  as  a  general 
thing  while  this  year  is  still  dragging  along,  but  sometimes 
it's  not  a  robust  diet, — Beriah.  But  don't  look  that  way, 
dear — don't  mind  what  I  say.  I  don't  mean  to  fret,  I  don't 
mean  to  worry ;  and  I  donH,  once  a  month,  do  I,  dear  ?  But 
when  I  get  a  little  low  and  feel  bad,  I  get  a  bit  troubled  and 
worrisome,  but  it  don't  mean  anything  in  the  world.  It 
passes  right  away.  I  know  you're  doing  all  you  can,  and  I 
don't  want  to  seem  repining  and  ungrateful — for  I'm  not, 
Beriah — ^you  know  I'm  not,  don't  you  ? " 

"  Lord  bless  you,  child,  I  know  you  are  the  very  best  little 
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woman  that  ever  lived — that  ever  lived  on  the  whole  face  of 
the  Earth  I  And  I  know  that  I  would  be  a  dog  not  to  work 
for  you  and  think  for  you  and  scheme  for  you  with  all  my 
might.  And  I'll  bring  things  all  right  yet,  honey — cheer  up 
and  don't  you  fear.     The  railroad " 

"  Oh,  I  had  forgotten  the  railroad,  dear,  but  when  a  body 
gets  blue,  a  body  forgets  everything.  Yes,  the  railroad — tell 
me  about  the  railroad." 

"  Aha,  my  girl,  don't  you  see  ?  Things  ain't  so  dark,  are 
they?  Now /didn't  forget  the  railroad.  Now  just  think 
for  a  moment — just  figure  up  a  little  on  the  future  dead 
moral  certainties.     For  instance,  call  this  waiter  St.  Louis. 

"  And  we'll  lay  this  fork  (representing  the  railroad)  from  St 
Louis  to  this  potato,  which  is  Slouchburg : 

"  Then  with  this  carving  knife  we'll  continue  the  railroad 
from  Slouchburg  to  Doodleville,  shown  by  the  black  pepper : 

"  Then  we  run  along  the — yes — the  comb — to  the  tumbler 
-^that's  Brimstone : 

"  Thence  by  the  pipe  to  Belshazzar,  which  is  the  salt-cellar: 

"  Thence  to,  to — that  quill — Catfish — hand  me  the  pin- 
cushion, Marie  Antoinette : 

"  Thence  right  along  these  shears  to  this  horse,  Babylon : 

"  Then  by  the  spoon  to  Bloody  Run — thank  you,  the  ink : 

**  Thence  to  Hail  Columbia — snuffers,  Polly,  please — move 
that  cup  and  saucer  close  up,  that's  Hail  Columbia : 

"  Then — let  me  open  my  knife — to  Hark-f rom-the-Tomb, 
where  we'll  put  the  candle-stick — only  a  little  distance  from  Hail 
Columbia  to  Hark-from-the-Tomb — down-grade  all  the  way. 

"  And  there  we  strike  Columbus  River — pass  me  two  or 
three  skeins  of  thread  to  stand  for  the  river ;  the  sugar  bowl 
will  do  for  Hawkeye,  and  the  rat  trap  for  Stone's  Landing — 
Napoleon,  I  mean — and  you  can  see  how  much  better  Napo- 
leon is  located  than  Hawkeye.  Now  here  you  are  with  your 
railroad  complete,  and  showing  its  continuation  to  Hallelujah, 
and  thence  to  Corruptionville. 

"  Now  then — there  you  are  1  It's  a  beautiful  road,  beau- 
tiful. Jeff  Thompson  can  out-engineer  any  civil  engineer 
that  ever  sighted  through  an   aneroid,  or  a  thoAdolite.  or 
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whatever  they  call  it — Tie  calls  it  sometimes  one  and  some- 
times the  other — just  whichever  levels  off  his  sentence  neatesty 
I  reckon.  Bat  ain't  it  a  ripping  road,  thoagh  ?  I  tell  yoa, 
it'll  make  a  stir  when  it  gets  along.  Just  see  what  a  country 
it  goes  through.  There's  your  onions  at  Slouchburg  —noblest 
onion  country  that  graces  God's  footstool ;  and  there's  your 
turnip  country  all  around  Doodleville  —  bless  my  life,  wliat 
fortunes  are  going  to  be  made  there  when  they  get  that  con- 
trivance perfected  for  extracting  olive  oil  out  of  turnips — if 
there's  any  in  them  ;  and  I  reckon  there  is,  because  Congress 
has  made  an  appropriation  of  money  to  test  the  thing,  and 
they  wouldn't  have  done  that  just  on  conjecture,  of  course. 
And  now  we  come  to  the  Brimstone  region  —  cattle  raised 
there  till  you  can't  rest — and  corn,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Then  you've  got  a  little  stretch  along  through  Belshazzar 
that  don't  produce  anything  now — at  least  nothing  but  rocks 
— ^but  irrigation  will  fetch  it.  Then  from  Cattish  to  Babylon 
it's  a  little  swampy,  but  there's  dead  loads  of  peat  down 
under  there  somewhere.  Next  is  the  Bloody  Run  and  Ilail 
Columbia  country — tobacco  enough  can  be  raised  there  to 
support  two  such  railroads.  Next  is  the  sassparilla  region.  I 
reckon  there's  enough  of  that  truck  along  in  there  on  the  line 
of  the  pocket-knife,  from  Hail  Columbia  to  Ilark-from-the- 
Tomb  to  fat  up  all  the  consumptives  in  all  the  hospitals  from 
Halifax  to  the  Holy  Land.  It  just  grows  like  weeds !  I've 
got  a  little  belt  of  sassparilla  land  in  there  just  tucked  away 
unobstrusively  waiting  for  my  little  Universal  Expectorant 
to  get  into  shape  in  my  head.  And  I'll  fix  that,  you  know. 
One  of  these  days  I'll  have  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ex- 
pect o —  " 

"  But  Beriah,  dear—  " 

"  Don't  interrupt  me,  Polly — I  don't  want  you  to  lose  the 
run  of  the  map — well,  take  your  toy -horse,  James  Fitz-James, 
if  you  must  have  it — and  run  along  with  you.  Here,  now 
— the  soap  will  do  for  Babylon.  Let  me  see — where  was  I  f 
Oh  yes — now  we  run  down  to  Stone's  Lan — Napoleon — now 
we  run  down  to  Napoleon.    Beautiful  road.    Look  at  that. 
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now.  Perfectly  straight  line — straight  aa  the  way  to  the 
grave.  And  see  where  it  leayea  Hawkeye — clear  out  ia  the 
cold,  my  dear,  clear  out  in  the  cold.  That  town's  ae  bound 
to  die  aa — well  if  I  owned  it  I'd  get  its  obituary  ready,  now, 
and  notify  the  mourners.  Polly,  mark  my  words — in  three 
years  from  this,  llawkeye'll  be  a  howling  wildemess,  Toii'ii 
flee.  And  just  look  at  that  river — noblest  stream  that  mean- 
ders ovi;r  tlie  thirsty  eartli ! — cahnest,  gentlest  artery  that 
refreshes  her  weary  bo&om  !  Railroad  goes  all  over  it  and 
all    throMf^h    it  —  iradee    right    along    on    stilts.      Seventeen 


bridges  in  three  miles  and  a  half — forty-nine  bridges  from 
Ilark-froni-t he-Tomb  to  Stone's  Landing  altogether  —  fortv- 
nine  bridges,  and  culverts  enough  to  culvert  creation  itself ! 
Iladn't  skeins  of  thread  enough  to  represent  them  all  —  but 
you  get  an  idea — perfect  trestle-work  of  bridges  for  seventv- 
two  miles.  Jeif  Thompson  and  I  fixed  all  that,  you  know ; 
he's  to  get  the  contracts  and  I'm  to  put  them  throngh  on  the 
divide.  Just  oceans  of  money  in  those  bridges.  It's  the 
only  part  of  the  railroad  I'm  interested  in, — down  along  the 
line — and  it's  all  I  want,  too.  It's  enough,  I  should  judge. 
Now  here  we  arc  at  Napoleon,  Good  enough  country — 
plenty  good  enough — all  it  wants  is  i>opulation,  Thai's  all 
right — that  will  couie.  And  it's  no  had  country  noio  for 
calmness  and  solitude,  I  can  tell  yon  —  though  there's  no 
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money  in  that,  of  course.  No  money,  but  a  man  wants  rest, 
a  man  wants  peace — a  man  don't  want  to  rip  and  tear  around 
aU  the  time.  And  here  we  go,  now,  just  as  straight  as  a 
string  for  Hallelujah — it's  a  beautiful  angle — handsome  up- 
grade all  the  way — ^and  then  away  you  go  to  Corruptionvilie, 
the  gaudiest  country  for  early  carrots  and  cauliflowers  that 
ever — good  missionary  field,  too.  There  ain't  such  another 
missionary  field  outside  the  jungles  of  Central  Africa.  And 
patriotic  ? — why  they  named  it  after  Congress  itself.  Oh,  I 
warn  you,  my^dear,  there's  a  good  time  coming,  and  it'll  be 
right  along  before  you  know  what  you're  about,  too.  That 
railroad's  fetching  it.  You  see  what  it  is  as  far  as  I've  got, 
and  if  I  had  enough  bottles  and  soap  and  boot-jacks  and  such 
things  to  carry  it  along  to  where  it  joins  onto  the  Union 
Pacific,  fourteen  hundred  miles  from  here,  I  should  exhibit 
to  you  in  that  little  internal  improvement  a  spectacle  of  incon- 
ceivable sublimity.  So,  don't  you  see  ?  We've  got  the  rail- 
road to  fall  back  on;  and  in  the  meantime,  what  are  we 
worrying  about  that  $200,000  appropriation  for?  That's  all 
right.  I'd  be  willing  to  bet  anything  that  the  very  next 
letter  that  comes  from  Harry  will — " 

The  eldest  boy  entered  just  in  the  nick  of  time  and  brought 
a  letter,  warm  from  the  post-oflSce. 

"  Things  do  look  bright,  after  all,  Beriah.  I'm  sorry  I 
was  blue,  but  it  did  seem  as  if  everything  had  been  going 
against  us  for  whole  ages.  Open  the  letter — open  it  quick, 
and  let's  know  all  about  it  before  we  stir  out  of  our  places. 
I  am  all  in  a  fidget  to  know  what  it  says." 

The  letter  was  opened,  without  any  unnecessary  delay. 


CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

Hvo  der  vil  kjobe  Poise  af  Kunden  maa  give  ham  Flesk  igjen. 

— Mit  eeinem  eiprnen  Veistande  wurde  Thrasyllus  schwerlicb  durchgekoimiieD 
•eyn.  Aber  in  solchen  Fallen  fiuden  sciucs^leiclien  fdr  ihr  Geld  immer  eixm 
Spltzbiiben,  der  ihueu  eeiueu  Kopf  Icilit ;  uud  duuu  ist  cs  so  viel  als  ub  sic  ttJbti 
eineii  liaii«Mi.  Widatid.  Die  AbderUeit, 

WHATEVER  may  have  been  the  language  of  Ilarry'ii 
letter  to  the  Colonel,  the  information  it  conveyed  wan 
condenjicd  or  expanded,  one  or  the  other,  from  the  followii]|{ 
episode  of  his  visit  to  New  York : 

He  called,  with  official  importance  in  his  mien,  at  No. , 

Wall  sti'cct,  where  a  great  gilt  sign  betokened  the  presence 
of  the  head-quarters  of  the  "  Columbus  River  Slack-Water 
Navigation  Company."  He  entered  and  gave  a  dressy  porter 
his  card,  and  was  requested  to  w^ait  a  moment  in  a  sort  of 
ante-room.  The  ix)rter  returned  in  a  minute,  and  asked  whom 
he  would  like  to  see? 

"  The  president  of  the  company,  of  course." 

"  He  is  busy  with  some  gentlemen,  sir;  says  he  will  be  done 
with  them  directly." 

That  a  copper-plate  card  with  "Enginecr-in-Cliief "  on  it 

should  be  received  with  such  tranquility  as  this,  annoyed  Mr. 

Brierly   not   a  little.     But  he  had  to  submit.     Indeed  his 

annoyance  had  time  to  augment  a  good  deal ;  for  he  was 

allowed  to  cool  his  hocls  a  full .  half  hour  in  the  ante-room 

before  those  gentlemen  emerged  and  he  was  ushered  into  the 

presence.     He  found  a  stately  dignitary  occupying  8  very 

official  chair  behind  a  long  green  morocco-covered  table.  In  a 
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room  smnptaonslj  carpeted  and  f  urnielied,  and  well  gainiahed 

witli  pietnree, 
"  Good  morning,  sir ;  take  a  seat — take  a  seat." 
"  Thank  you  sir,"  said  Harry,  throwing  as  mach  chill  into 

his  manner  aa  hie  ruffled  dignity  prompted 

We  percene  bj  }our  reports  and  the  reports  of  the  Chief 

Sapermtendent    that  you  have  been  making  gratifying  pro- 


gress with  the  work, — We  are  all  very  much  pleased." 

"Indeed?  We  did  not  discover  it  from  your  letters — 
which  we  have  not  received ;  nor  by  the  treatment  our  drafts 
have  met  with — which  were  not  honored ;  nor  by  the  recep- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  appropriation,  no  part  of  it  having 
•ome  to  hand." 

"Why,  my  dear  Mr.  Brierly,  there  must  be  some  mistake. 
I  am  sure  we  wrote  you  and  also  Mr.  Sellers,  recently — when 
taj  clerk  comes  he  will  sliow  copies — letters  informing  you 
of  the  ten  per  cent,  assessment.'' 

"  Oh,  certainly,  we  got  those  letters.  But  what  we  wanted 
was  money  to  carry  on  the  work — money  to  pay  the  men." 
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"  Certainly,  certainly — true  enough — but  we  credited  yoa 
both  for  a  large  part  of  ygur  assessments— I  am  sore  that  was 
in  our  letters." 

"  Of  course  that  was  in — I  remember  that." 

"  Ah,  very  well  then.  Now  we  begin  to  understand  each 
other." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  that  we  do.  There's  two  months'  wages 
due  the  men,  and " 

"  How  ?     Haven't  you  paid  the  men  ? " 

"  Paid  them !  How  are  we  going  to  pay  them  when  you 
don't  honor  our  drafts  ? " 

"  Why,  my  dear  sir,  I  cannot  see  how  you  can  find  any 
fault  with  us.  1  am  sure  we  have  acted  in  a  perfectly  straight 
forward  business  way.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  tiling  a  moment. 
You  subscribed  for  100  shares  of  the  capital  stock,  at  $1,000 
a  share,  I  believe  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  did." 

"  And  Mr.  Sellers  took  a  like  amount  ? " 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Very  well.  No  concern  can  get  along  without  money. 
We  levied  a  ten  per  cent,  assessment.  It  was  the  original 
understanding  that  you  and  Mr.  Sellers  were  to  have  the  posi- 
tions you  now  hold,  with  salaries  of  $600  a  month  each,  while 
in  active  service.  You  wei*e  duly  elected  to  these  places,  and 
you  accepted  them.     Am  I  right  ? " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Very  well.  Yon  were  given  your  instructions  and  put 
to  work.  By  your  reports  it  appears  that  you  have  expended 
the  sum  of  $9,640  upon  the  said  work.  Two  montlis 
salary  to  you  two  officers  amounts  altogether  to  $2,400 — 
about  one-eighth  of  your  ten  per  cent,  assessment,  you  see; 
which  leaves  you  in  debt  to  the  company  for  the  other  seven- 
eighths  of  the  assessment — viz,  something  over  $8,000  apiece. 
Now  instead  of  requiring  you  to  forward  this  aggregate  of 
$16,000  or  $17,000  to  New  York,  the  company  voted  unani- 
mously  to  let  you  pay  it  over  to  the  contractors,  laborers  from 
time  to  time,  and  give  you  credit  on  the  books  for  it.  And 
thev  did  it  without  a  murmur,  too,  for  thoy  were  pleased  with 
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tiie  progress  yon  had  made,  and  were  glad  to  pay  yon  that 
little  compliment — and  a  very  neat  one  it  was,  too,  I  am  sure. 
The  work  you  did  fell  Bbort  of  $10,000,  a  trifle.  Let  me  see 
—$9,640  from  $20,000— salary  $2,400  added— ah  yea,  the 
balance  doe  the  company  from  yourself  and  Mr.  Sellers  is 
$7,960,  which  I  will  take  the  reBponsibility  of  allowing  to 
stand  for  the  present,  unlesB  you  prefer  to  draw  a  check  now, 
and  thns " 

"  Confound  it,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  instead  of  the  com- 
pany owing  ufl  $2,400,  we  owe  the  company  $7,960  ? " 

"  "Well,  yes." 

"  And  that  we  owe  the  men  and  the  contractors  nearly  ten 
tboueand  dollars  besides  ? " 

"  Owe  tbem  I  Oli  bleea  my  soul,  you  can't  mean  that  you 
hare  not  paid  these  people  ? " 

"  But  I  do  mean  it  \ " 

The  president  rose  and  walked  the  floor  like  a  man  in 


bodily  pdn.    His  browe  contracted,  he  put  his  hand  up  and 
clasped  bia  for«he»dt  and  k^t  saying,  "  Oh,  it  is  too  tad,  too 
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bad,  too  bad !    Oh,  it  is  bound  to  be  foand  out — nothing 
can  prevent  it — nothing  1"  • 

Then  he  threw  himself  into  his  chair  and  said : 
"  My  dear  Mr.  Brierson,  this  is  dreadful — perfectly  dread* 
ful.  It  will  be  found  out.  It  is  bound  to  tarnish  the  good 
name  of  the  company ;  our  credit  will  be  seriously,  most 
■eriously  impaired.  How  could  yoii  be  so  thoughtless — the 
men  ought  to  have  been  paid  though  it  beggared  us  all ! " 

'■  They  ought,  ought  they  ?  Then  why  the  devil — my 
name  is  not  Bryerson,  by  the  way — why  the  mischief  didn't 
the  compa — why  what  in  the  nation  ever  became  of  the  ap- 
propriation ?  Where  u  that  appropriation  ? — if  a  stockholder 
may  make  so  bold  as  to  ask." 

"The  appropriation  J  — that  paltry  $200,000,  do  you 
mean  ? " 

"  Of  course — but  I  didn't  know  that  $200,000  was  bo  very 
paltry.  Though  1  grant,  of  course,  that  it  is  not  a  large  sum, 
strictly  speaking.    But  where  is  it?" 

"  My  dear  sir,  you  surprise  me.  You  surely  cannot  have 
bad  a  largo  acquaintance 
with  this  sort  of  thing. 
Otherwise  you  would  not 
have  expected  much  of  a 
result  from  a  mere  initial 
appropriation  like  that.  It 
was  never  intended  for  any- 
thing hut  a  mere  nest  e^ 
for  the  fuDlire  and  real  ap- 
propriations to  cluster 
around." 

"  Indeed  !  Well,  was  it  a 
myth,  or  was  it  a  reality} 
Wliatever  become  of  it  \ " 
)ugh,  A  Congressional  ap- 
propriation costs  money.  Just,  reflect,  for  instance.  A 
majority  of  the  Honse  Committee,  say  $10,000  apiec»— 
$40,000 ;  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Committee,  the  same  each 


n,  (10.000. 
"  Why  the  matter  is  simple  e 
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—txj  $40,000 ;  a  littlo  extra  to  one  or  two  chairmen  of  one 
or  two  each  committees, 
Bay  $10,000  each— $20,000 ; 
and  there's  $100,000  of  the 
money  gone,  to  begin  with. 
Then,  seven  male  lobbyists, 
at  $3,000  each— $21,000; 
one  female  lobbyist,  $10,- 
000 ;  a  high  moral  Con- 
gressman or  Senator  here 
and  there — the  high  moral 
ones  cost  more,  because  they 
pve  tone  to  a  measure — 
eay  tea  of  these  at  $3,000 
each,  is  $30,000;  then  a 
lot  of  sroall-fry  country 
members  wlio  won't  vote 
for  anything  whatever  with- 
out pay — say  twenty  at 
$500  apiece,  is  $10,000 ;  a 
lot  of  dinners  to  members 
—say  $10,000  altogether; 
lot  of  jimcracks  for  Con- 
gressmen's wives  and  child- 
ren— those  go  a  long  way 
—yon  can't  spend  too  mnch 
money  in  that  line — well, 
those  things  cost  in  a  lump, 
say  $10,000  —  along  there 
somewhere  ; — and  then 
comes  your  printed  docu- 
ments —  your  maps,  yonr "^^ 
tinted  engravings,  your^^i- 
pamphlets,  your  illuminat- ^^swj 
ed  show  cards,  your  adver 
tisements  in  a  hundred  and 
fifty  papers  at  ever  so  mnch 
s  line — because  you've  got  to  keep  thp  papers  all  right  ta 
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you  arc  gone  up,  you  kno' 
bills  are  deBtniction  iteel£. 


w.  Oh,  my  dear  6ir,  printing  : 
Oars,  so  far  atnouut  to— let  me 
see— 10;  52;  22;  13;— ind 
then  tliere'fl  11;  14;  33- 
well,  never  mind  the  i» 
tails,  the  total  in  clean  nnm- 
bers  foots  up  $118,254.13 
tliub  far ! " 
"What!" 

'■  01j,ye8indeed.  Print- 
ing's no  bagatelle,  I  can  (ell 
you  And  then  there's 
J  our  contributions, Hfiacom- 
panj,  to  Chicago  fires  wid 
Boston  fires,  and  orplian 
aB\ltiinE  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing — head  the  list,  you  see,  ^\  itb  the  company's  full 
name  and  a  thousand  doUarb  set  opposite— great  card,  eir— 
one  of  the  finest  advertisements  in  the  world — the  preachera 
mention  it  in  the  pulpit  when  it's  a  religious  charity — one  of 
the  happiest  advertieementa  in  the  world  is  your  henevslent 
donation.  Ours  have  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand  doUan 
and  some  cents  up  to  this  time." 
"  Good  heavens! " 

"  Oh,  yes.  Perhaps  the  biggest  thing  we've  done  in  the 
advertising  line  was  to  get  an  officer  of  the  U.  S.  goTera- 
ment,  of  perfectly  Himmalajan  official  altitude,  to  write  op 
our  little  infernal  improvement  for  a  religious  paper  of  enor- 
mous circulation — I  tell  you  that  makes  our  bonds  go  hand- 
somely among  the  pious  poor.  Tour  religious  paper  is  by 
tkt  the  best  vehicle  for  a  thing  of  this  kind,  because  they'll 
'  lead '  your  article  and  put  it  right  in  the  midst  of  the  read- 
ing matter ;  and  if  it^  got  a  few  Scripture  quotstioDs  in  it, 
and  some  temperance  platitudes  and  a  hit  of  gush  her«  and 
ttiere  about  Sunday  Schools,  and  a  lentimental  snaffle  noT 
and  then  about '  God's  precious  ones,  the  honest  hani-hsBded 
poor,*  it  works  the  nation  like  a  charm,  my  dear  bit,  tod 
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never  a  man  suspects  that  it  is  an  advertisement ;  but  jonr 
secular  paper  sticks  you  right  into  the  advertising  columns 
and  of  course  you  don't  take  a  trick.  Give  me  a  reh'gious 
paper  to  advertise  in,  every  time ;  and  if  you'll  just  look  at 
their  advertising  pages,  you'll  observe  that  other  people  think 
a  good  deal  as  I  do — especially  people  who  have  got  little 
financial  schemes  to  make  everybody  rich  with.  Of  course  I 
mean  your  great  big  metropolitan  religious  papers  that  know 
how  to  serve  God  and  make  money  at  the  same  time— that's 
your  sort,  sir,  that's  your  sort — a  religious  paper  that  isn't 
run  to  make  money  is  no  use  to  icSy  sir,  as  an  advertising 
medium — no  use  to  anybody  in  our  line  of  business.  I 
guess  our  next  best  dodge  was  sending  a  pleasure  trip  of 
newspaper  reporters  out  to  Napoleon.  Never  paid  them  a 
cent ;  just  filled  them  up  with  champagne  and  the  fat  of  the 
land,  put  pen,  ink  and  paper  before  them  while  they  were 
red-hot,  and  bless  your  soul  when  you  come  to  read  their 
letters  you'd  have  supposed  they'd  been  to  heaven.  And  if  a 
sentimental  squeamishness  held  one  or  two  of  them  back  from 
taking  a  less  rosy  view  of  Napoleon,  our  hospitalities  tied  his 
t*)ngue,  at  least,  and  he  said  nothing  at  all  and  so  did  us  no 
harm.  Let  me  see — have  I  stated  all  the  expenses  I've  been 
at  ?  No,  I  was  near  forgetting  one  or  two  items.  There's 
your  official  salaries — ^you  Cim't  get  good  men  for  nothing. 
Salaries  cost  pretty  lively.  And  then  there's  your  big  high- 
8(mnding  millionaire  names  stuck  into  vour  advertisements  as 
stockholders — ^another  card,  that — and  they  are  stockholders, 
t<«o,  but  you  have  to  ffive  them  the  stock  and  non-assessable 
at  that — so  they're  an  expensive  lot.  Very,  very  expensive 
thing,  take  it  all  around,  is  a  big  internal  improvement  con- 
cern— but  you  see  that  yourself,  Mr.  Bryerman — you  see  that, 
yourself,  sir." 

"  But  look  here.  I  think  you  are  a  little  mistaken  about 
it's  ever  having  cost  anything  for  Congressional  votes.  1 
happen  to  know  something  about  that.  I've  let  you  say  your 
say — now  let  me  say  mine.  I  don't  wish  to  seem  to  throw 
any  suspicion  on  anybody's  statements,  because  we  are  all 
liable  to  be  mistaken.  But  how  would  it  strike  you  if  I  were 
17- 
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to  say  that  /  was  in  Washington  all  the  time  this  bill  wm 
pending? — and  what  if  I  added  that  /  put  the  measure 
through  myself?  Yes,  sir,  I  did  that  Httle  thing.  And  more- 
over, I  never  paid  a  dollar  for  any  man's  vote  and  never 
promised  one.  Tliere  are  some  ways  of  doing  a  thing  that 
are  as  good  as  others  which  other  people  don't  happen  to 
think  about,  or  don't  have  the  knack  of  succeeding  in,  if  they 
do  liappen  to  think  of  them.  My  dear  sir,  I  am  obliged  to 
knock  some  of  your  expenses  in  the  head — for  never  a  cent 
was  paid  a  Congressman  or  Senator  on  the  part  of  this  Navi- 
gation Company. 

The  president  smiled  blandly,  even  sweetly,  all  througi 
this   harangue,  and  then  said : 

"  Is  that  so  ?" 

"  Every  word  of  it." 

"  Well  it  does  seem  to  alter  the  complexion  of  things 
little.     You  are  acquainted  witli  the  members  down  there,  c^ 
course,  else  you  could  not  have  worked  to  such  advantage  ?'^ 

''  I  know  them  all,  sir.  I  know  their  wives,  their  children^ 
their  babies — T  even  made  it  a  point  to  be  on  good  termBt 
with  their  lackeys.  I  know  every  Congressman  well — eve:^ 
familiarly." 

"  Very  good.  Do  you  know  any  of  their  signatures?  D^ 
you  know  their  handwriting?" 

"  Why  I  know  their  handwriting  as  well  as  I  know  m;^ 
own — have  had  correspondence  enough  with  them,  I  shoulcS 
think.  And  their  signatures — why  I  can  tell  their  initiab^ 
even." 

The  president  went  to  a  private  safe,  unlocked  it  and  go* 
out  some  letters  aiul  certain  slips  of  paper.     Then  he  said  : 

"  Xow  here,  for  instance ;    do  you  believe  that  that  is  * 
genuine   letter?     Do   you  know  this  signature  here? — ^and 
this  one  ?     Do  you  know  w  ho  those  initials  represent — and 
are  they  forgeries  ?" 

Harry  was  stupefied.  There  were  things  there  that  made 
his  brain  swim.  Presently,  at  the  bottom  of  one  of  the 
letters  he  saw  a  signature  that  restored  his  equilibrium ;  it 
even  brought  the  sunshine  of  a  smile  to  his  face. 
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The  praeident  s^d : 

"  That  name  amuses  yon.    Yon  never  Bnspeoted  liini  1 " 
"  Of  conrse  I  ought  to  bave  suspected  him,  but  I  don't 
boUere  it  ever  really  occurred  to  me.    Well,  wel],  well — 


how  did  yon  ever  have  the  nerve  to  approach  him,  of  all 
others ) " 

"Why  my  friend,  we  never  think  of  accomplishing  any- 
thing without  his  help.  He  is  our  mainstay.  But  how  do 
those  letters  strike  you  ? " 

"  They  strike  me  dumb  I  What  a  stone-blind  idiot  I  have 
been ! " 

"  Well,  take  it  all  aroand,  I  suppose  yon  had  a  pleasant 
time  in  Washington,"  said  the  president,  gathering  up  the 
letters ;  "  of  course  you  must  have  had.  Very  few  men 
could  go  there  and  get  a  money  bill  through  without  buying 
a  single — " 

"  Come,  now,  Mr.  President,  that's  plenty  of  that !  I  take 
back  everything  I  said  on  that  head.  I'm  a  wiser  man  to-day 
than  X  waa  yesterday,  I  can  tell  you." 
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^^  I  think  you  are.  In  fact  I  am  satisfied  you  are.  Bat 
now  I  showed  you  these  things  in  confidence,  you  unde^ 
stand.  Mention  facts  as  much  as  you  want  to,  but  don't 
mention  names  to  anybody.  I  can  depend  on  you  for  that, 
can't  I  ? " 

"  Oh,  of  course.  I  understand  the  necessity  of  £hat.  I 
will  not  betray  the  names.  But  to  go  back  a  bit,  it  begins  to 
look  as  if  you  never  saw  any  of  that  appropriation  at  all?" 

"  We  saw  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars  of  it — and  that  was 
all.  Several  of  us  took  turns  at  log-rolling  in  Washington, 
and  if  we  had  charged  anything  for  that  service,  none  of  that 
$10,000  would  ever  have  reached  Xew  YorK." 

"  If  you  hadn't  levied  the  assessment  you  would  have  been 
in  a  close  place  I  judge  ? " 

"  Close  ?    Have  you  figured  up  the  total  of  the  disburse- 
ments I  told  you  of  ? " 

"  No,  I  didn't  think  of  that." 

"  Well,  lets  see : 

Spent  in  Washington,  say,  .  .  $191,000 

Printing,  advertising,  etc.,  say,  .         118,000 

Charity,  say,  .  .  16,000 


Total,       .  .       $325,000 

"  The  money  to  do  that  with,  comes  from 

Appropriation,  .  .  .  $200,000 

T-ijn  per  cent,  assessment  on  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  .  .  .  100,000 


Total,      .  .      $300,000 

"  Which  leaves  us  in  debt  some  $25,000  at  this  momea* 
Salaries  of  home  officers  are  still  going  on  ;  also  printing  an-^ 
advertising.    Next  month  will  show  a  state  of  things ! " 

"  And  then — ^burst  up,  I  suppose  ? " 

"  By  no  means.     Levy  another  assessment." 

«  Oh,  I  see.     That's  dismal." 

"  By  no  means." 

«  Why  isn't  it  ?    What's  the  road  out  I " 

^  Another  appropriation,  don't  you  see  t  ** 
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^^  Bother  the  appropriations.  They  cost  more  than  they 
•me  to." 

"Not  the  next  one.  We'll  call  for  half  a  million — get  it 
id  go  for  a  million  the  very  next  month." 

"  Yes,  but  the  cost  of  it ! " 

The  president  smiled,  and  patted  his  secret  letters  affection- 
tely.    He  said : 

"  All  these  people  are  in  the  next  Congress.  Wo  shan't 
lave  to  pay  them  a  cent.  And  what  is  more,  they  will  work 
ike  beavers  for  ns — ^perhaps  it  might  be  to  their  advantage." 

Harry  reflected  profoundly  a  while.     Then  he  said : 

"We  send  many  missionaries  to  lift  up  the  benighted  races 
f  other  lands.     How  much  cheaper  and  better  it  would  be 

those  people  could  only  come  here  and  drink  of  our  civili- 
ition  at  its  fountain  head." 

"  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  Mr.  Beverly.     Must  you  go ! 

ell,  good  moruing.  Look  in,  when  you  are  passing ;  and 
henever  I  can  give  you  any  information  about  our  afiairs 
d  prospects,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it." 
Harry's  letter  was  not  a  long  one,  but  it  contained  at  least 
B  calamitous  figures  that  came  out  in  the  above  cinversa- 
►n.  The  Colonel  found  himself  in  a  rather  uncomfortable 
^e — ^no  $1,200  salary  forthcoming;  and  himself  held 
^onsible  for  half  of  the  $9,640  due  the  workmen,  to  say 
thing  of  being  in  debt  to  the  company  to  the  extent  of 
ariy  $4,000.  Polly's  heart  was  nearly  broken  ;  the  "  blues" 
'timed  in  fearful  force,  and  she  had  to  go  out  of  the  room 
hide  the  tears  that  nothing  could  keep  back  now. 
There  was  mouniing  in  another  quarter,  too,  for  Louise 
d.  a  letter.     Washington  had  refused,  at  the  last  moment, 

take  $40,000  for  the  Tennessee  Land,  and  had  demanded 
50,000 !  So  the  trade  fell  through,  and  now  Washington 
^  wailing  because  he  had  been  so  foolish.  But  he  wrote 
^t  his  man  might  probably  return  to  the  city,  soon,  and 
^n  he  meant  to  sell  to  him,  sure,  even  if  he  had  to  take 
1-0,000.  Louise  had  a  good  cry — several  of  them,  indeed — 
^d  the  family  charitably  forebore  to  make  any  conmienta 
'ftt  would  increase  her  grief. 
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Spring  bloseomed,  summer  came,  dragged  its  hot  weeks  bt, 
and  tlie  Colonel's  spirits  rose,  day  by  day,  for  the  railroad 
was  making  good  progress.  But  by  and  by  something  hap- 
pened. Hawkeye  had  alwaya  declined  to  subscribe  anything 
toward  the  railway,  imaginiog  that  her  large  business  would 
be  a  sufficient  compulsory  influence ;  but  now  Hawkeye  was 
frightened;  and  before  Col.  Sellers  knew  wliat  he  was  about, 
Hawkeye,  in  a  panic,  had  rushed  to  the  front  and  subscribed 
such  a  sum  that  Napoleon's  attractions  suddenly  sank  into 
insignificance  and  the  ntilroad  concluded  to  follow  s  compa^ 
atively  straight  course  instead  of  going  miles  out  of  its  way 
to  build  up  a  metropolis  in  the  muddy  desert  of  Stone's 
Landing. 

The  thunderbolt  fell.  After  all  the  Colonel's  deep  plan- 
ning; after  all  his  brain  work  and  tongue  work  in  drawing 


public  attention  to  his  pet  project  and  enlisting  interest  in  it; 
after  all  his  faithful  bard  toil  with  his  hands,  and  running 
hither  and  thither  on  his  busy  feet ;  after  all  his  high  hopes 
And  splendid  prophecies,  the  fates  had  turned  their  backs  on 
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at  last,  and  a11  in  s  moment  liis  fur-caetles  cnmibled  to 
B  about  him.     Hawkeye  rose  from  her  fright  trimnphant 

rejoicing,  and  down  went  Stone's  Landing !  One  by  one 
aeagre  parcel  of  inhabitants  packed  up  and  moved  away, 
ae  summer  waned  and  fall  approached.  Town  lots  were 
onger  salable,  traffic  ccaBed,  a  deadly  lethargy  fell  upon 
place  once  more,  the  "  Weekly  Telegraph  "  faded  into  an 
y  grave,  the  wary  tadpole  returned  from  exile,  the  buU- 
;  resumed  hiB  ancient  song,  the  tranquil  turtle  sunned  hi) 
E  upon  bank  and  log  and  drowsed  his  grateful  life  away 
1  the  old  sweet  days  of  yore. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

— Mihma  hatak  ash  osh  ilhkolit  yakni  ya  hlopullit  tvmaha  hoBhta  vlhplia  bo 
kvBhkoa  untuklo  ho  hoUissochit  holisso  afohkit  tahli  cha.  Choah,  18.  9. 

PniLIP  Sterling  was  on  liis  way  to  Ilium,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  Ilium  was  the  railway  station  nearest 
to  the  tract  of  wild  land  which  Mr.  Bolton  had  commiflsioned 
him  to  examine. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  journey  as  the  railway  train  Philip 
was  on  was  leaving  a  large  city,  a  lady  timidly  entered  the 
drawing-room  car,  and  hesitatingly  took  a  chair  that  was  at 
the  moment  unoccupied.  Philip  saw  from  the  window  that 
a  gentleman  had  put  her  upon  the  car  just  as  it  was  starting. 
In  a  few  moments  the  conductor  entered,  and  without  wait- 
ing an  explanation,  said  roughly  to  the  lady, 

'^  Now  you  can't  sit  there.  That  seat's  taken.  Go  into 
the  other  car." 

"  1  did  not  intend  to  teke  the  seat,"  said  tlie  lady  rising, 
**  1  only  sat  down  a  moment  till  the  conductor  should  come 
and  give  me  a  seat." 

"  There  aint  any.     Car's  full.     You'll  have  to  leave." 

"But,  sir,"  said  the  lady,  appealingly,  "I  thought ^^ 

**  Can't  help  what  you  thought — you  must  go  into  the 
other  car." 

"  The  train  is  going  very  fast,  let  me  stand  her©  till 

atop." 
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"The  Udy  can  hare  my  seBt,**  cried  Philip,  Bpringiag  up. 
The  conductor  turned  towards  Philip  andco  II7  and  delib- 


erately enrveyed  him  from  liead  to  foot,  with  contempt  in 
every  line  of  hie  face,  turned  his  back  upon  him  without  a 
word,  and  said  to  the  ludy, 
"  Come,  I've  got  no  time  to  talk.  You  mnet  go  now." 
The  lady,  entirely  disconcerted  by  such  rudeness,  and 
frightened,  moved  towards  the  door,  opened  it  and  stepped 
out.  The  train  waa  swinging  along  at  a  rapid  rate,  jarring 
from  side  to  side ;  the  step  was  a  long  one  between  the  cars 
and  there  was  no  protecting  grating.  The  ludy  Httenipted  it, 
but  lost  her  balance,  in  the  wind  and  the  motion  of  the  car, 
snd  fell !  She  would  inevitably  have  pone  down  under  the 
wheels,   if  Philip,   who  had  swiftly  followed  hei-,  had  not 
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caught  her  arm  and  drawn  her  up.  lie  then  assisted  her 
aeroBs,  found  her  a  seat,  received  her  bewildered  thanks,  and 
returned  to  his  car. 

The  conductor  was  still  there,  taking  his  tickets,  and  growl- 
ing something  about  imposition.  Philip  marched  up  to  him, 
and  hurst  out  with, 

''  You  are  a  brute,  an  infernal  brute,  to  treat  a  woman  that 
wav.'' 

**  Perhaps  you'd  like  to  make  a  fuss  about  it,"  sneered  the 
conductor. 

Philip's  reply  was  a  blow,  given  so  suddenly  and  planted 
BO  squarely  in  the  conductor's  face,  that  it  sent  him  reeling 
over  a  fat  passenger,  who  was  looking  up  in  mild  wonder 
that  any  one  should  dare  to  dispute  with  a  conductor,  and 
against  the  side  of  the  car. 

He  recovered  himself,  reached  the  bell  rope,  ^^Damn  you, 
I'll  learn  you,"  stepped  to  the  door  and  called  a  couple  of 
brakemen,  and  then,  as  the  speed  slackened,  roared  out, 

"Get  off  this  train." 

■ 

"  I  shall  not  get  off.     I  have  as  much  ri^ht  here  as  you." 

"We'll  see,"  said  the  conductor,  advancing  with  the  brake- 
men.  The  passengers  protested,  and  some  of  them  said  to 
each  other,  "  That's  too  bad,"  as  they  always  do  in  such  cases, 
but  none  of  them  offered  to  take  a  hand  with  Philip.  The 
men  seized  him,  wrenched  him  from  his  seat,  dragged  him 
along  the  nisle,  tearing  his  clothes,  thrust  him  from  the  car, 
and  then  flung  his  carpet-bag,  overcoat  and  umbreUa  after 
him.     And  the  train  went  on. 

The  conductor,  red  in  the  face  and  pufling  from  his  exe^ 
tion,  swaggered  through  the  car,  muttering  "  Puppy,  I'll  learn 
him."  The  passengers,  when  he  had  gone,  were  loud  in  their 
indignation,  and  talked  about  signing  a  protest,  but  they  did 
nothing  more  than  talk. 

The  next  morning  the  Hooverville  Patriot  cmd  Clarion 
had  this  "  item  "  : — 

SLIGiriTALLY    OVKRBOARD. 

"  We  learn  that  as  the  down  noon  express  wns  leaving:  H yesterday  a 

lad  J  I  (God  save  the  mark)  :iti(ii.|ited  to  force  hui-scl!'  into  the  already  fiill 
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pahliil  ear.  Condacior  Slam,  who  is  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught  with  chaff,  ooart- 
eoosly  informed  her  that  the  car  was  full,  and  when  she  insisted  on  remaining, 
he  persuaded  her  to  go  into  the  car  where  she  belonged.  Thereupon  a  young 
sprig,  from  the  East,  blustered  up,  like  a  Shanghai  rooster,  and  began  to  sass 
the  conductor  with  his  chin  music.  That  gentleman  delivered  the  young  aspirant 
for  a  muss  one  of  his  elegant  little  lefl-handers,  which  so  astonished  him  that  he 
began  to  feel  for  his  shooter.  Whereupon  Mr.  Slum  gently  raised  the  youth, 
carried  him  forth,  and  set  him  down  just  outside  the  car  to  cool  off.  Whether 
the  young  blood  has  yet  made  his  way  out  of  Bascom^s  swamp,  we  have  not 
learned.  Conductor  Slum  is  one  of  the  most  gentlemanly  and  efficient  officers 
OD  the  road  ;  but  he  ainH  trifled  with,  not  much.  We  learn  that  the  company 
hare  put  a  new  engine  on  the  seven  o'clock  train,  and  newly  upholstered  the 
drawing-room  car  throughout.  It  spares  no  effort  for  the  comfort  of  the  travel- 
ing public.'* 

Philip  never  had  been  before  in  Bascom's  swamp,  and 
there  was  nothing  inviting  in  it  to  detain  him.  After  the 
train  got  out  of  the  way  he  crawled  ont  of  the  briars  and  the 
mud,  and  got  upon  the  track.  He  was  somewhat  bruised, 
but  he  was  too  angry  to  mind  that.  He  plodded  along  over 
the  ties  in  a  very  hot  condition  of  mind  and  body.  In  the 
8cu£9e,  his  railway  check  had  disappeared,  and  he  grimly 
wondered,  as  he  noticed  the  loss,  if  the  company  would  per- 
mit him  to  walk  over  their  track  if  they  should  know  he 
hadn't  a  ticket. 

Philip  had  to  walk  some  five  miles  before  he  reached  a 
little  station,  where  he  could  wait  for  a  train,  and  he  had 
ample  time  for  reflection.  At  first  he  was  full  of  vengeance 
on  the  company.  He  would  sue  it.  He  would  make  it  pay 
roundly.  But  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  did  not  know 
the  name  of  a  witness  he  could  summon,  and  that  a  personal 
fight  against  a  railway  corporation  was  about  the  most  hope- 
less in  the  world.  He  then  thought  he  would  seek  out  that 
conductor,  lie  in  wait  for  him  at  some  station,  and  thrash  him, 
or  get  thrashed  himself. 

But  as  he  got  cooler,  that  did  not  seem  to  him  a  project 
worthy  of  a  gentleman  exactly.  Was  it  possible  for  a  gentle- 
man to  get  even  with  such  a  fellow  as  that  conductor  on 
the  latter's  own  plane  ?  And  when  he  came  to  this  point,  he 
began  to  ask  himself,  if  he  had  not  acted  very  much  like  a 
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fool.  He  didn't  regret  striking  the  fellow — he  hoped  he  had 
left  a  mark  on  him.  But,  after  all,  waa  that  the  best  wiy! 
Here  was  he,  Philip  Sterling,  calling  himself  a  gentleman, 
in  a  brawl  with  a  vulgar  conductor,  about  a  woman  he  had 
never  seen  before.  Why  should  he  have  put  himself  in  Bnch 
a  ridiculous  position  ?  "Wasn't  it  enough  to  have  offered  the 
lady  ilia  seat,  to  have  rescued  her  from  an  accident,  perliap* 
fromdeatlii  Suppose  iie  had  simply  said  to  the  conductor, 
"  Sir,  your  conduct  is  brutal,  I  shall  report  you."  The  pass- 
engers, who  saw  the  aflair,  might  have  joined  in  a  report 
against  the  conductor,  and  he  might  really  have  accomplisbed 
sometliing.  And,  now !  Philip  looked  at  hie  torn  clothes,  and 
thought  with  disgust  of  his  haste  in  getting  into  a  fight  vith 
such  an  autocrat. 

At  the  little  station  where  Philip  waited  for  the  next  tmn, 
he  met  a  ruiin  who  turned  out  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
that  neighborhood,  and  told  liim  his  adventure.     lie  was  a 
kindly  sort  of  man,  and  seemed  very  much  interested. 
"  Dum  'em  "  said  he,  wlien  he  had  lieard  the  story. 
"  Do  you  think  any  thing  can  be  done,  sir!" 
"Wal,  I  guess  tain't  no  use.     1  hain't  a  mite  of  doubt  of 
every  word  you  say.     Cut  suin's  no  use.     The  railroad  com- 
pany owns  all  these  people  along  here,  and  the  judges  on  the 
bench  too.      Spiled  your  clothes!  wal, '■  least  said's  soonest 
mended."     You  haint  no  chance  with  the  company." 

When  next  morning,  he  read 
the  humorous  account  in  the 
Patriot  and  Clarion,  he  saw 
still  more  clearly  what  chance 
he  would  have  had  before  tlie 
public  in  a  fight  with  the  rail- 
road company. 

Still  Philip's  conscience  told 
him  that  it  wiis  his  plain  duty 
to  carry  the  matter  into  the 
courts,  even  with  the  certainty 
of  defeat.  He  confessed  that  neither  he  nor  any  citizen  had 
ft  right  to  consult  his  own  feelings  or  conscience  in  a  caM 
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vhere  a  law  of  the  land  bad  been  violated  before  bis  own 
eyee.  He  confessed  that  every  citizen's  first  duty  in  snch  a 
case  is  to  put  aside  bis  own  basiness  and  devote  bis  time  and 
bia  beet  efforts  to  seeing  tbat  tbe  infraction  is  promptly  pnn- 
isbed  ;  and  be  knew  tbat  no  country  can  be  well  governed 
unless  its  citizens  as  a  body  keep  religioiiBly  before  tbeir 
minds  that  they  are  the  guardians  of  the  law,  and  tbat  tbe 
law  officers  are  only  tbe  machinery  for  its  execution,  nothing 
more.  As  a  finality  be  was  obliged  to  confess  tlii)t  he  was  a 
bad  citizen,  and  also  that  tbe  general  laxity  of  tlie  time,  and 
the  absence  of  a  sense  of  duty  toward  any  part  of  the  coinmn- 
nity  but  tbe  individual  himself  were  ingrained  in  him,  and 
he  was  no  better  tlian  the  rest  of  the  people. 

The  result  of  this  little  adventure  was  that  Philip  did  not 
reach  Ilium  till  daylight  the  next  morning,  when  he  descended, 
sleepy  and  sore,  from  a  iiay  train,  and  looked  about  him. 
nium  was  in  a  narrow  niuuntiiin  gorge,  through  which  a 
rapid  stream  ran.  It  consisted  of  tlie  plank  platform  on  which 
be  stood,  a  wooden  house,  half  painted,  with  a  dirty  piazza 
(nnroofed)  in  front,  and  a  sign  board  iiung  on  a  slanting  polo 
bearing  the  legend,  "Ilotel.  P.  Dusenheimer,"  a  sawmill 
further  down  tbe  stream,  a  blacksmith-shop,  and  a  store,  and 
three   or   four   unpainted   dwellings    of    the    slab    variety. 

As    Philip    approached   . 
the  hotel  be  saw  what  ap- 
peared to   be  a  wild  beast   | 
crouch i Tig    on   tbe  piazza,   I 
It  did    not   stir,  however, 
and  be  soon    found    tbat  { 
it  was  only  a  stufied  skin. 
This  cheerful  invitation  to 
the  tavern  was  tbe  remains 
of  a  huge  panther   which 
had  been  killed  in  tbe  re- 
gion a  few  weeks  before. 
Philip  examined  his  ugly 
visage  and  strong  crooked  fore-arm,  as  he  was  waiting  admit- 
tance, having  pounded  npon  the  door. 
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^^  Yait  a  bit.  I'll  Bhoost  pat  on  my  trowsers,"  shonted  a 
voice  from  the  window,  and  the  door  was  soon  opened  hj 
the  yawning  landlord. 

^^  Morgen  I  Didn't  hear  d'  drain  oncet.  Dem  boys  ge^ 
me  up  zo  spate.     Gora  right  in." 

Philip  was  shown  into  a  dirty  bar-room.  It  was  a  small 
room,  with  a  stove  in  the  middle,  set  in  a  long  shallow  box 
of  sand,  for  the  benefit  of  the  "spitters,"  a  bar  across  one  end 
— ^a  mere  counter  with  a  sliding  glass-case  behind  it  contain- 
ing a  few  bottles  having  ambitious  labels,  and  a  wash-sink  in 
one  comer.  On  the  walls  were  the  bright  yellow  and  black 
handbills  of  a  traveling  circus,  with  pictures  of  acrobats  in 
human  pyramids,  horses  flying  in  long  leaps  through  the  air, 
and  sylph-like  women  in  a  paradisaic  costume,  balancing 
themselves  upon  the  ttps  of  their  toes  on  the  bare  backs  of 
frantic  and  plunging  steeds,  and  kissing  their  hands  to  the 
spectators  meanwhile. 

As  I  hilip  did  not  desire  a  room  at  that  hour,  he  was  invi- 
ted to  wash  himself  at  the  nasty  sink,  a  feat  somewhat  ea&ier 
than  drying  his  face,  for  the  towel  that  hung  in  a  roller  over 
the  sink  was  evidently  as  much  a  fixture  as  the  sink  itself,  and 
belonged,  like  the  suspended  brush  and  comb,  to  the  traveling 
public.  Philip  managed  to  complete  his  toilet  by  the  use  of 
his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  declining  the  hospitality  of  the 
landlord,  implied  in  the  remark,  "You  won'd  dake  notin'?" 
he  went  into  the  open  air  to  wait  for  breakfast. 

The  country  he  saw  was  wild  but  not  picturesque.  The 
mountain  before  him  might  be  eight  hundred  feet  high,  and 
was  only  a  portion  of  a  lon<2:  unbroken  range,  savagely  wood- 
ed, which  followed  the  stream.  Behind  the  hotel,  and  across 
the  brawling  brook,  was  another  level-topped,  wooded  range 
exactly  like  it.  Ilium  itself,  seen  at  a  glance,  was  old  enough 
to  be  dilapidated,  and  if  it  had  gained  anything  by  being 
made  a  wood  and  water  station  of  the  new  railroad,  it  was 
only  a  new  sort  of  grime  and  rawness.  P.  Dusenheimer, 
standing  in  the  door  of  his  uninviting  groggery,  when  the 
trains  stopped  for  water,  never  received  from  the  traveling  pub- 
lic any  patronage  except  facetious  remarks  upon  his  personal 
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ippeanmce.  perhaps  a  thousand  times  he  had  beard  the  remark, 
'Ilitim  yvii"  followed  in  moet  instances  hy  a  hail  to  hiio- 
lelf  as  "^neaa,"  with  the  inquiry  "Where  is  old  Anchises?*' 
kt  first  he  had  replied,  "  Dere  ain't  no  ench  man ; "  hut  irritfr 
«d  bj  its  senseleBs  repetition,  he  had  latterly  dropped  into  the 
Eormnla  of,  "  You  be  dam." 

Philip  was  recalled  from  the  contemplation  of  Ilium  by  the 
rolling  and  growling  of  the  gong  within  the  hotel,  tlio  din 
Emd  clamor  increaeing  till  the  house  was  apparently  unable  to 
contain  it,  when  it  burst  out  of  the  front  door  and  informed 
the  world  tiiat  breakfast  was  on  the  table. 

The  dining  room  was  long,  low  and  narrow,  and  a  narrow 
table  extended  its  whole  length.  Upon  this  was  spread  a 
cloth  which  from  appearance  might  have  been  as  long  in  use 
as  the  towel  in  the  bar-room.  Upon  the  table  was  the  u^ual 
Bcrrice,  the  heavy,  mneh  nicked  ptone  ware,  the  row  of  plated 
and  rusty  castors,  the  sngnr  bowls  with  the  zinc  tea-6i>o(iiis 
BticKing  up  in  them,  the  piles  of  yellow  hiscnits,  the  dis- 
couraged-looking plates  of  butter.  The  landlord  waited,  and 
Philip  was  pleased  to  observe  the  change  in  his  manner.  In 
tltebar-room  he  was  the  conciliatory'  landlord.  Standing  bcliiHd 
his  guests  at  table,  he  had  an  air  of  peremptory  patronage, 


and  the  voice  in  which  he  shot  out  the  inquiry,  as  be  seized 
Philip's  plate,  "Beefsteak  or  liver'"  quite  took  away  Pliilip's 
power  of  choice.    He  begged  for  a  glass  of  milk,  after  trying 
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that  green  hned  eomponnd  called  coffee,  and  made  hiB break- 
fast out  of  that  and  eome  hard  crackers  which  seemed  tohiTS 
been  imported  into  Ilium  before  the  introduction  of  the  iron 
horse,  and  to  have  withstood  a  ten  years  siege  of  regnlu 
boarders,  tireeke  and  others. 

The  land  that  Pliilip  had  come  to  look  at  was  at  least  Atb 
miles  distant  from  Ilium  station,  A  comer  of  it  touched  the 
railroad,  bnt  the  rest  was  pretty  ranch  an  unbroken  wildeme», 
eight  or  ten  thousand  acres  of  rough  country,  most  of  it  edcIi 
a  mountain  range  as  he  saw  at  Ilium. 

His  first  step  was  to  hire  three  woodsmen  to  accompsiif 
him.  By  their  help  he  built  a  log  hut,  and  established  i 
camp  on  the  land,  and  then  began  his  explorations,  mapping 


down  Ilia  survey  a»- 
he  went  along,  no-" 
ting  the  timber,  antE 
the  Iny  of  the  lander 
and  making  snperfi— 
cial  obeervatious  art 
to  the  prospect  o£ 
coal. 
The    landlord  au 


Ilium  endeavored  to  persuade  Philip  to  hire  the 
vices  of  a  witch-hazel  professor  of  that  region,  who  conld. 
walk  over  the  land  with  his  wand  and  tell  him  infallibly 
whether  it  contained  coal,  and  exactly  where  the  strata  ran. 
But  Philip  preferred  to  trust  to  his  own  study  of  the  conntty, 
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his  knowledge  of  the  geological  formation.    He  spent  a 
kth  in  traveling  over  the  land  and  making  calculations; 

made  up  bis  tnind  that  a  tine  vein  of  coal  ran  throngh 
mountain  aboat  a  mile  from  the  railroad,  and  that  the 
-Q  to  run  in  a  tunnel  vae  half  way  towards  its  summit. 
„cting  with  his  iiBual  promptness,  Philip,  with  the  consent 
&T.  Bolton,  broke  ground  there  at  once,  and,  before  snow 
e,  had  some  rude  buildings  np,  and  was  ready  for  activtt 
rations  in  the  spring.  It  was  tnie  that  there  were  no  out* 
)pings  of  coal  at  tlie  place,  and  the  people  at  Ilinm  said 
'  monght  as  well  dig  for  plug  terbaccer  there ; "  but  Philip 
great  faith  in  the  uniformity  of  nature's  operations  in 
I  past,  and  he  liad  no  doubt  that  lie  aliouM  strike  at  this 

the  ricli  vein  that  had  made  the  fortune  of  the  Golden 
X  Company. 
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— **  Gran  pensier  volgo ;  e,  se  tu  lul  seoondl, 
Scguiranno  gli  cffetti  alle  speranze: 
Tessi  la  tela,  ch^  io  ti  mostro  ordita, 
Di  cauto  vecchio  esecutrice  ardita.** 

**  Belle  domna  vostre  socore 
M'agra  mestier,  s^a  vos  plagues.*'  B.  de  Ventador, 

ONCE  more  Louise  had  good  news  from  her  Washington- 
Senator  Dilworthy  was  going  to  sell  the  Tennessee  Land 
to  the  government !  Louise  told  Laura  in  confidence.  She 
had  told  her  parents,  too,  and  also  several  bosom  friends ;  but 
all  of  these  people  had  simply  looked  sad  when  they  heard 
the  news;  except  Laura.  Laura's  face  suddenly  brightened 
under  it — only  for  an  instant,  it  is  true,  but  poor  Louise  wag 
gratefid  for  even  that  fleeting  ray  of  encouragement.  When 
next  Laura  was  alone,  she  fell  into  a  train  of  thought  some- 
thin*^  like  this : 

*'  If  the  Senator  has  really  taken  hold  of  this  matter,  I  may 
look  for  that  invitation  to  his  house  at  anv  moment.  I  am 
perishing  to  go  !  I  do  long  to  know  whether  I  am  only  sim- 
ply a  large-sized  pigmy  among  these  pigmies  here,  who  tum- 
ble over  so  easily  when  one  strikes  them,  or  whether  I  am 
really — ."  Her  thoughts  drifted  into  other  channels,  for  a 
season.    Then  she  continued : — ^'  He  said  I  could  be  uaefol 
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in  &e  great  oanse  of  philanthropy,  and  help  in  the  bleia^ 
work  of  uplifting  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  if  he  found  ife 
feasible  to  take  hold  of  our  Land.  Well,  that  is  neither  heDa> 
nor  there ;  what  I  want,  is  to  go  to  Washington  and  find  outc 
what  I  am.  I  want  money,  too ;  and  if  one  may  judge  by. 
what  she  hears,  there  are  chances  there  for  a  — ."  For  a  £em» 
oinating  woman,  she  was  going  to  say,  perhaps,  but  she  did 
not. 

Along  in  the  fall  the  invitation  came,  sure  enough.  It 
came  officially  through  brother  Washington,  the  private  Seoi. 
retary,  who  appended  a  postscript  that  was  brimming  with 
delight  over  the  prospect  of  seeing  the  Duchess  again.  Ho« 
said  it  woald  be  happiness  enough  to  look  upon  her  face  ono^ 
more — ^it  woald  be  almost  too  much  happiness  when  to  it  wat; 
added  the  fact  that  she  would  bring  messages  with  her  that: 
were  fresh  from  Louise's  lips. 

In  Washington's  letter  were  several  important  enclosures* 
For  instance,  there  was  the  Senator's  check  for  $2,000 — "  to 
buy  suitable  clothing  in  New  York  with  I "  It  was  a  loan  to. 
be  refunded  when  the  Land  was  sold.  Two  thousand — this, 
was  fine  indeed.  Louise's  father  was  called  rich,  but  Laura 
doubted  if  Louise  had  ever  had  $400  worth  of  new  clothing 
at  one  time  in  her  life.  With  the  check  came  two  through 
tickets — good  on  the  railroad  from  Hawkeye  to  Washington  via 
New  York — and  they  were  "dead-head"  tickets,  too,  which 
had  been  given  to  Senator  Dilworthy  by  the  railway  com- 
panies. Senators  and  representatives  were  paid  thousands  of 
dollars  by  the  government  for  traveling  expenses,  but  they 
always  traveled  "  dead-head  "  both  ways,  and  then  did  as  any 
honorable,  high-minded  men  would  naturally  do — declined  to 
receive  the  mileage  tendered  them  by  the  government.  The 
Senator  had  plenty  of  railway  passes,  and  could  easily  spare. 
two  to  Laura — one  for  herself  and  one  for  a  male  escort. 
Washington  suggested  that  she  get  some  old  friend  of  the. 
&mily  to  come  with  her,  and  said  the  Senator  would  "  dead- . 
head''  him  home  again  as  soon  as  he  had  grown  tired  of  tha 
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fights  of  the  capital.  Laura  thought  the  thing  over.  At  first 
•he  was  pleased  with  the  idea,  but  presently  she  began  to  fed 
differently  about  it.  Finally  she  said,  "  No,  our  staid,  steadj- 
going  Hawkeye  friends'  notions  and  mine  differ  about  some 
things — they  respect  me,  now,  and  I  respect  them — better 
leave  it  so — I  will  go  alone ;  I  am  not  afraid  to  travel  by 
myself."  And  so  communing  with  herself,  she  left  thehoose 
for  an  afternoon  walk. 

Almost  at  the  door  she  met  Col.  Sellers.  She  told  him 
about  her  invitation  to  Washington. 

"  Bless  me ! "  said  the  Colonel.  "  I  have  about  made  up 
my  mind  to  go  there  myself.  You  see  we've  got  to  get 
another  appropriation  through,  and  the  Company  want  me  to 
come  east  and  put  it  through  Congress.  Harry's  there,  and 
he'll  do  what  he  can,  of  course ;  and  Harry's  a  good  fellow 
and  always  does  the  very  best  he  knows  how,  but  then  he's 
young — rather  young  for  some  parts  of  such  work,  you  know 
— and  besides  he  talks  too  much,  talks  a  good  deal  too  much; 
and  sometimes  he  appears  to  be  a  little  bit  visionary,  too,  I 
think — the  worst  thing  in  the  world  for  a  business  man. 
A  man  like  that  always  exposes  his  cards,  sooner  or  later. 
This  sort  of  thing  wants  an  old,  quiet,  steady  hand — wants  an 
old  cool  head,  you  know,  that  knows  men,  through  and 
through,  and  is  used  to  large  operations.  I'm  expecting  my 
salary,  and  also  some  dividends  from  the  company,  and  if 
they  get  along  in  time,  I'll  go  along  with  you  Laura — take 
you  under  my  wing — you  mustn't  travel  alone.  Lord  I  wish 
.  I  had  the  money  right  now. — But  there'll  bo  plenty  soon — 
plenty." 

Laura  reasoned  with  herself  that  if  the  kindly,  simple- 
hearted  Colonel  was  going  anyhow,  what  could  she  gain  by 
traveling  alone  and  throwing  away  his  company  ?  So  she 
told  him  she  accepted  his  offer  gladly,  gratefully.  She  said 
it  would  be  the  greatest  of  favors  if  he  would  go  with  her 
and  protect  her — not  at  his  own  expense  as  far  as  railway 
fares  were  concerned,  of  course ;  she  could  not  expect  him  to 
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pat  himeelf  to  bo  mncli  trouble  for  her  and  pay  his  fare 
besidee.  Bnt  he  wonldn't  bear  of  her  paying  his  fare — it 
voold  be  only  a  pleasure  to  him  to  eerre  her.  Laura  ioBisted 
on  fnnushing  the  tickets;  and  finally,  when  argument  failed, 
■he  said  the  tickets  cost  neither  her  nor  any  one  else  a  cent — 
■he  had  two  of  them — she  needed  but  one — and  if  he  wonld 
not  take  the  other  Bhe  would  not  go  with  him.  That  settled 
the  matter.  He  took  the  ticket.  Laura  was  gUd  that  sha 
had  the  check  for  new  clothing,  for  she  felt  very  certain  of 
being  able  to  get  the  Colonel  to  borrow  a  little  of  the  money 
to  pay  hotel  bills  with,  here  and  there. 

She  wrote  Washington  to  look  for  her  and  Coh  Sellen 
toward  the  end  of  November ;  and  at  about  tlie  time  Bet  the 
two  travelera  arrived  safe  in  the  capital  of  the  nation,  mi* 
«noagh. 


CHAPTER  XXXL 

Deh !  ben  f Ora  all*  incontro  nt&cio  ummo^ 

E  bed  n'avresti  tu  gioja  e  diletto, 
8e  la  pietosa  taa  medica  mano 
AvTiciimasi  al  Taloroao  petto. 

TamOk 

She,  fpitcioas  lady,  jet  do  palnes  did  8p«r8 
To  doe  bim  ease,  or  doe  bim  remedy : 
Many  restoratives  of  vertues  rare 
And  costly  cordialles  sbe  did  apply, 
To  mitigate  bis  stubbome  malady. 

MR.  HENRY  BRIERLY  Vas  exceedingly  busy  in  New 
YorkjSo  he  wrote  Col.  Sellers,  but  he  would  drop  every- 
thing and  go  to  Washington. 

The  Colonel  believed  that  Harry  was  the  prince  of  lobby- 
ists, a  little  too  sanguine,  may  be,  and  given  to  speculation, 
but,  then,  he  knew  everybody ;  the  Columbus  River  naviga- 
tion scheme  was  got  through  almost  entirely  by  his  aid.  He 
was  needed  now  to  help  through  another  scheme,  a  benevolent 
scheme  in  which  Col.  Sellers,  through  the  Hawkinses,  had  » 
deep  interest. 

"  I  don't  care,  you  know,"  he  wrote  to  Harry,  "  so  muA 
about  the  niggroes.  But  if  the  government  will  buy  thtf 
land,  it  will  set  up  the  Hawkins  family — make  Laura  «o 
heiress — and  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  Beriah  Sellers  would  eel 
up  his  carriage  again.  Dilworthy  looks  at  it  different,  of 
^mrse.    He's  all  for  philanthropy,  for  benefiting  the  colored 
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nee.  Theresa  old  Balaam,  was  in  the  Interior — naed  to  be 
the  Bev.  Orson  Bala«m  of  Iowa — he's  made  the  riifle  on  the 
Injun ;  great  Injan  pacificator  and  land  dealer.  Balaam's 
got  the  Injnn  to  himself, 
and  I  suppose  tliat  Sena- 
tor Dilworthy  feels  that 
there  is  nothing  left  him 
but  the  colored  man.  I  do 
reckon  he  is  the  best  friend 
the  colored  man  has  got 
in  "Washington." 

Though  Harry  was  in  a 
■hnrry  to  reach  Washington, 
lie  stopped  in  Philadelphia, 
and  prolonged  his  Tidt  day 
after  day,  greatly  to  the 
detriment  (if  his  business  both  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington. The  society  at  the  Bolton's  niiffht  have  been 
a  valid  excuse  for  neglecting  biisinesB  much  more  impor- 
tant than  his.  Philip  was  there ;  he  was  a  partner  with 
Mr.  Bolton  now  in  the  new  coal  veiitnre,  concerning 
which  there  was  much  to  be  arnuiged  in  pre]>aration  for  the 
Spring  work,  and  Philip  liiifrered  week  after  week  in  the 
hospitable  bonse,  Alice  was  making  ft  winter  visit.  Ruth 
only  went  to  town  twittc  a  week  to  attend  lectures,  and  the 
boaeehold  was  qnite  to  Mr.  Bolton's  taste,  for  he  liked  the 
cheer  of  company  and  something  going  on  evenings.  Harry 
was  cordially  asked  to  bring  liis  traveling-l)Hg  there,  and  he 
did  not  need  urging  to  do  so.  Not  even  the  thonght  of  see- 
ing Lanra  at  the  capital  made  liim  restless  in  the  society  of 
the  two  young  ladies ;  two  birds  in  hand  are  worth  one  in  the 
bush  certainly. 

Philip  was  at  home — he  sometimes  wislied  he  were  not  so 
much  so.  He  felt  that  too  much  or  nut  enongh  was  taken 
for  granted.  Bnth  had  met  him,  when  he  first  came, 
with  a  cordial  frankness,  and  ber  manner  continued  entirely 
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nnreetrained.  She  neither  sought  his  company  nor  avoided  it, 
and  this  perfectly  level  treatment  irritated  him  more  than 
any  other  could  have  done.  It  was  impossible  to  advance 
much  in  love-making  with  one  who  offered  no  obstacles,  had 
no  concealments  and  no  embarrassments,  and  whom  any 
approach  to  sentimentality  would  be  quite  likely  to  set  into  a 
fit  of  laughter. 

"  Why,  Phil,"  she  would  say,  "  what  puts  you  in  the  dumps 
to  day  ?  You  are  as  solemn  as  the  upper  bench  in  Meeting. 
I  shall  have  to  call  Alice  to  raise  your  spirits ;  my  presence 
seems  to  depress  you." 

"  It's  not  your  presence,  but  your  absence  when  you  art 
present,"  began  Philip,  doleftdly,  with  the  idea  that  .he  was 
saying  a  rather  deep  thing.  "But  you  won't  understand 
me." 

"  No,  I  confess  I  cannot.    If  you  really  are  so  low  as  to 
think  I  am  absent  when  I  am  present,  it's  a  frightful  case  of 
aberration ;  I  shall  ask  father  to  bring  out   Dr.   Jackson 
Does  Alice  appear  to  be  present  when  she  is  absent?" 

"  Alice  has  some  human  feeling,  anyway.  She  cares  for 
something  besides  musty  books  and  dry  bones.  I  think, 
Kuth,  when  I  die,"  said  Philip,  intending  to  be  very  grim 
and  sarcastic,  "  I'll  leave  you  my  skeleton.  You  might  like 
that." 

"  It  might  be  more  cheerful  than  you  are  at  times,"  Ruth 
replied  with  a  laugh.  "But  you  mustn't  do  it  without  con- 
sulting Alice.     She  mi^ht  not  like  it." 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  should  bring  Alice  up  on  every 
occasion.     Do  you  think  I  am  in  lov^e  with  her  ?" 

"  Bless  you,  no.  It  never  entered  my  head.  Are  yont 
The  thought  of  Philip  Sterling  in  love  is  too  comical.  I  thought 
you  were  only  in  love  with  the  Hium  coal  mine,  which  you 
and  father  talk  about  half  the  time." 

This  is  a  specimen  of  Philip's  wooing.  Confound  the  girl, 
he  would  say  to  himself,  why  does  she  never  tease  Harry  and 
that  young  Shepley  who  comes  here  ? 

How  differently  Alice  treated  him.    She  at  least  neror 
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mocked  him,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  talk  with  one  who  had 
some  sympathy  with  him.  And  he  did  talk  to  her,  by  the 
hour,  about  Kuth.  The  bhmdering  fellow  poured  all  his 
doubts  and  anxieties  into  her  ear,  as  if  she  had  been  the 
impassive  occupant  of  one  of  those  little  wooden  confessionals 
in  the  Cathedral  on  Logan  Square.  Has  a  confessor,  if  she  is 
young  and  pretty,  any  feeling  ?  Does  it  mend  the  matter  by 
calling  her  your  sister  ? 

Philip  called  Alice  his  good  sister,  and  talked  to  her  about 
love  and  marriage,  meaning  Ruth,  as  if  sisters  could  by  no 
possibility  have  any  personal  concern  in  such  things.  Did 
Buth  ever  speak  of  him  ?  Did  she  think  Ruth  cared  for 
him?  Did  Ruth  care  for  anybody  at  Fallkill?  Did  sho 
care  for  anything  except  her  profession  ?     And  so  on. 

Alice  was  loyal  to  Ruth,  and  if  she  knew  anything  she  did 
not  betray  her  friend.  She  did  not,  at  any  rate,  give  Philip 
too  much  encouragement.  What  woman,  under  the  circum- 
Btanc-es,  would  ? 

"  I  can  tell  you  one  thing,  Philip,"  she  said,  "  if  ever  Ruth 
Bolton  loves,  it  will  be  with  her  whole  soul,  in  a  depth  of 
passion  that  will  sweep  everything  before  it  and  surprise  even 
herself." 

A  remark  that  did  not  much  console  Philip,  who  imagined 
that  only  some  grand  heroism  could  unlock  the  sweetness  of 
such  a  heart ;  and  Philip  feared  that  he  wasn't  a  hero.  He 
did  not  know  out  of  what  materials  a  woman  can  construct  a 
hero,  when  she  is  in  the  creative  mood. 

Harry  skipped  into  this  society  with  his  usual  lightness  and 
gaiety.  His  good  nature  was  inexhaustible,  and  though  he 
liked  to  relate  his  own  exploits,  he  had  a  little  tact  in  adapt- 
ing himself  to  the  tastes  of  his  hearers.  He  was  not  long  in 
finding  out  that  Alice  liked  to  hear  about  Philip,  and  Harry 
launched  out  into  the  career  of  his  friend  in  the  West,  with  a 
prodigality  of  invention  that  would  have  astonished  the  chief 
actor.  He  was  the  most  generous  fellow  in  the  world,  and 
picturesque  conversation  was  the  one  thing  in  which  he  never 
W8L8  bankrupt.    With  Mr.  Bolton  he  was  the  serious  man  of 
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business,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  many  of  themonied  men 
in  New  York,  whom  Mr.  Bolton  knew,  and  engaged  with 
them  in  railway  schemes  and  government  contracts.  Philip, 
who  had  so  long  known  Harry,  never  conld  make  np  his 
mind  that  Harry  did  not  himself  believe  that  he  was  a  chief 
actor  in  all  these  large  operations  of  which  he  talked  so 
much. 

HaiTv  did  not  neglect  to  endeavor  to  make  himself  agree- 
able to  Mrs.  Bolton,  by  paying  great  attention  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  by  professing  the  warmest  interest  in  the  Friends' 
faith.  It  always  seemed  to  him  the  most  peaceful  religion; 
he  thought  it  must  be  much  easier  to  live  by  an  internal  light 
than  by  a  lot  of  outward  rules  ;  he  had  a  dear  Quaker  aunt 
in  Providence  of  whom  Mrs.  Bolton  constantly  reminded 
him.  He  insisted  upon  going  with  Mrs.  Bolton  and  the  chil- 
dren to  the  Friends  Meeting  on  First  Day,  when  Ruth  and 
Alice  and  Philip,  "  world's  people,"  went  to  a  church  in  town, 
and  he  sat  through  the  hour  of  silence  with  his  hat  on,  in 
most  exemplary  patience.  In  short,  this  amazing  actor  suc- 
ceeded so  well  with  Mrs.  Bolton,  that  she  said  to  Philip  one 
day, 

"  Thy  friend,  Henry  Brierly,  appears  to  be  a  very  worldly- 
minded  young  man.     Does  he  believe  in  anything?" 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Philip  laughing,  "  he  believes  in  mors 
things  than  any  other  person  1  ever  saw." 

To  Ruth  Harry  seemed  to  be  very  congenial.  He  was  never 
moody  for  one  thing,  but  lent  himself  with  alacrity  to  what- 
ever her  fancy  was.  He  was  gay  or  grave  as  the  need  might 
be.  No  one  apparently  could  enter  more  fully  into  her  plans 
for  an  independent  career. 

"  My  father,"  said  Harry,  "  was  bred  Sr  physician,  and 
practiced  a  little  before  he  went  into  Wall  street.  1  always 
had  a  leaning  to  the  study.  There  was  a  skeleton  hanging 
in  the  closet  of  my  father's  study  when  I  was  a  boy,  that  I 
used  to  dress  up  in  old  clothes.  Oh,  I  got  quite  familiar  with 
the  human  frame." 

"You  must  have,"  said  Philip.     "Was  that  where  you 
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learned  tc  play  the  bones  ?  He  is  a  master  of  those  musical 
instruments,  Kuth ;  he  plays  well  enough  to  go  on  the  stage." 

"  Philip  hates  science  of  any  kind,  and  steady  application," 
retorted  Harry.  He  didn't  fancy  Philip's  banter,  and  when 
<lbe  latter  had  gone  out,  and  Ruth  asked, 

"Why  don't  you  take  up  medicine,  Mr.  Brierly  ?" 

Harry  said,  "  I  have  it  in  mind.  I  believe  I  would  begin 
attending  lectures  this  winter  if  it  weren't  for  being  wanted 
in  Washington.  But  medicine  is  particularly  women's  prov- 
ince. 

"Why  so?"  asked  Ruth,  rather  amused. 

"  Well,  the  treatment  of  disease  is  a  good  deal  a  matter  of 
sympathy.  A  woman's  intuition  is  better  than  a  man's. 
Nobody  knows  anything,  really,  you  know,  and  a  woman  can 
^ess  a  good  deal  nearer  than  a  man." 

"  You  are  very  complimentary  to  my  sex." 

"  But,"  said  Harry  frankly,  "  I  should  want  to  choose  my 
doctor ;  an  ugly  woman  would  ruin  me,  the  disease  would  be 
sure  to  strike  in  and  kill  me  at  sight  of  her.  I  think  a  pretty 
physician,  with  engaging  manners,  would  coax  a  fellow  to 
live  through  almost  anything." 

"  I  am  afraid  you  are  a  scoflfer,  Mr.  Brierly." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  quite  sincere.  Wasn't  it  old 
what's  his  name  ?  that  said  only  the  beautiful  is  useful  ? " 

Whether  Ruth  was  anything  more  than  diverted  with 
Harry's  company,  Philip  could  not  determine.  He  scorned 
at  any  rate  to  advance  his  own  interest  by  any  disparaging 
communications  about  Harry,  both  because  he  could  not  help 
liking  the  fellow  himself,  and  because  he  may  have  known 
that  he  could  not  more  surely  create  a  sympathy  for  him  in 
Ruth's  mind.  That  Ruth  was  in  no  danger  of  any  serious 
impression  he  felt  pretty  sure,  felt  certain  of  it  when  he 
reflected  upon  her  severe  occupation  with  her  profession. 
Hang  it,  he  would  say  to  himself,  she  is  nothing  but  pure 
intellect  anyway.  And  he  only  felt  uncertain  of  it  when  she 
was  in  one  of  her  moods  of  raillery,  with  mocking  mischief 
•  in  hefr  eyes.    At  such  times  she  seemed  to  prefer  Harry's 
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society  to  his.  When  Philip  was  miserable  about  this,  he 
always  took  refuge  with  Alice,  who  was  never  moody,  and 
who  generally  laughed  him  out  of  his  sentimental  nonsense. 
He  felt  at  his  ease  with  Alice,  and  was  never  in  want  of 
something  to  talk  about ;  and  he  could  not  account  for  the 
fact  that  he  was  so  often  dull  with  Ruth,  with  whom,  of  all 
persons  in  the  world,  he  wanted  to  appear  at  his  best. 

Harry  was  entirely  satisfied  with  his  own  situation.  A 
bird  of  passage  is  always  at  its  ease,  having  no  house  to  build, 
and  no  responsibility.  He  talked  freely  with  Philip  about 
Ruth,  an  almighty  fine  girl,  he  said,  but  what  the  deuce  she 
wanted  to  study  medicine  for,  he  couldn't  see. 

There  was  a  concert  one  night  at  the  Musical  Fund  Hall 
and  the  four  had  arranged  to  go  in  and  return  by  the  Ger- 
mantown  cars.  It  was  Philip's  plan,  who  had  engaged  the 
seats,  and  promised  himself  an  evening  with  Ruth,  walking 
with  her,  sitting  by  her  in  the  hall,  and  enjoying  the  feeling 
of  protecting  that  a  man  always  has  of  a  woman  in  a  publia 
place.  He  was  fond  of  music,  too,  in  a  sympathetic  way;  at 
least,  he  knew  that  Ruth's  delight  in  it  would  be  enough  for 
him. 

Perhaps  he  meant  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  say 
some  very  senous  things.  His  love  for  Ruth  was  no  secret 
to  Mrs.  Bolton,  and  he  felt  almost  sure  that  he  should  have  no 
opposition  in  the  family.  Mrs.  Bolton  had  been  cautious 
in  what  she  said,  but  Philip  inferred  everything  from  her 
reply  to  his  own  questions,  one  day,  "  Has  thee  ever  spoken 
thy  mind  to  Ruth  ?" 

Why  shouldn't  he  speak  his  mind,  and  end  his  doubts! 
Ruth  had  been  more  tricksy  than  usual  that  day,  and  in  a 
flow  of  spirits  quite  inconsistent,  it  would  seem,  in  a  young 
lady  devoted  to  grave  studies. 

Had  Ruth  a  premonition  of  Philip's  intention,  in  his  man- 
ner? It  may  be,  for  when  the  girls  came  down  stairs,  ready 
to  walk  to  the  cars,  and  met  Philip  and  Harry  in  the  hall, 
Ruth  said,  laughing, 

**  The  two  tallest  must  walk  together,'*  and  before  Philip 
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knew  how  it  happened  Euth  had  taken  Harry's  arm,  and  his 
evening  was  spoiled.  He  had  too  much  politeness  and  good 
sense  and  kindness  to  show  in  his  manner  that  he  was  hit. 
So  he  said  to  Harry, 

"  That's  your  disadvantage  in  being  short."  And  he  gave 
Alice  no  reason  to  feel  during  the  evening  that  she  would 
not  have  been  his  first  choice  for  the  excursion.  But  he  was 
none  the  less  chagrined,  and  not  a  little  angry  at  the  turn  the 
affair  took. 

The  Hall  was  crowded  with  the  fashion  of  the  town. — 
The  concert  was  one  of  those  fragmentary  drearinesses  that 
people  endure  because  they  are  fashionable ;  tours  deforce  on 
the  piano,  and  fragments  from  operas,  which  have  no  mean- 
ing without  the  setting,  with  weary  pauses  of  waiting  between ; 
there  is  the  comic  basso  who  is  so  amusing  and  on  such  famil- 
iar terms  with  the  audience,  and  always  sings  the  Barber;  the 
attitudinizing  tenor,  with  his  languishing  "  Oh,  Summer 
Night ;"  the  soprano  with  her  "  Batti  Batti,"  who  warbles 
and  trills  and  runs  and  fetches  her  breath,  and  ends  with  a 
noble  scream  that  brings  down  a  tempest  of  applause  in  the 
midst  of  which  she  backs  off  the  stage  smiling  and  bowing. 
It  was  this  sort  of  concert,  and  Philip  was  thinku^,  that  it 
was  the  most  stupid  one  he  ever  sat  through,  when  just  as 
the  soprano  was  in  the  midst  of  that  touching  ballad, 
"  Corain'  thro'  the  Rye"  (the  soprano  always  sings  "  Corain' 
thro'  the  Rye  "  on  an  encore — the  Black  Swan  used  to  make 
it  irresistible,  Philip  remembered,  with  her  arch,  "  If  a  body 
kiss  a  body  ")     there  was  a  cry  of  Fire ! 

The  hall  is  long  and  narrow,  and  there  is  only  one  place 
of  egress.  Instantly  the  audience  was  on  its  feet,  and  a  rush 
began  for  the  door.  Men  shouted,  women  screamed,  and 
panic  seized  the  swaying  mass.  A  second's  thought  would 
have  convinced  every  one  that  getting  out  was  impossible, 
and  that  the  only  effect  of  a  rush  would  be  to  crush  people 
to  death.  But  a  second's  thought  was  not  given.  A  few  cried 
"  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  but  the  mass  was  turned  towards  the 
door.    Women  were  down  and  trampled  on  in  the  aisles,  and 
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Btout  men,  utterly  lost  to  self-control,  were  monnting  th* 
benclies,  as  if  to  run  a  racB  over  the  mass  to  the  entrance. 

Philip  wbo  had  forced  the  girls  to  keep  tlieir  seats  saw,  in 
a  flii^li,  the  new  danger,  and  sprang  to  avert  it.  In  a  second 
mora  tho8e  infuriated  men  would  be  over  the  benclies  and 
cnishing  Ruth  and  Alice  under  their  boots.  He  leaped  opoi 
the  bench  in  front  of  them  and  struck  out  before  him  with  all 
bis  might,  felling  one  man  who  wiis  rusliiiig  on  liim,  and 


che>:king  for  an  instant  the  movement,  or  rather  parting  ft* 
and  causing  it  to  flow  on  either  side  of  him.  Bnt  it  wu 
only  for  an  instant ;  the  pressure  behind  was  too  great,  and 
the  next  Philip  was  daslied  backwards  over  the  seat. 


■.    • 
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uid  yet  that  instant  of  arrest  had  probably  saved  the  girls, 
as  Pliilip  fell,  the  orchestra  struck  up  "  Yankee  Doodle  " 
he  liveliest  manner.  The  familiar  tune  caught  the  ear 
he  mass,  which  paused  in  wonder,  and  gave  the  conduc- 
8  voice  a  chance  to  be  heard — "  It's  a  false  alarm !" 
!'he  tumult  was  over  in  a  minute,  and  the  next,  laughter  was 
rd,  and  not  a  few  said,  "  I  knew  it  wasn't  anything." 
'hat  fools  people  are  at  such  a  time." 
lie  concert  was  over,  however.  A  good  many  people 
e  hurt,  some  of  them  seriously,  and  among  them  Philip 
rling  was  found  bent  across  the  seat,  insensible,  with  his 

arm  hanging  limp  and  a  bleeding  wound  on  his  head, 
rhen  he  was  carried  into  the  air  he  revived,  and  said  it 

nothing.  A  surgeon  was  called,  and  it  was  thought  best 
Irive  at  once  to  the  Bolton's,  the  surpeon  supporting  Pliilip, 
>  did  not  speak  Ijlc  whole  way.  Ills  arm  was  set  and  his 
d  dressed,  and  the  surgeon  said  he  would  come  round  all 
it  in  his  mind  by  morning ;  he  was  very  weak.  Alice  who 
I  not  much  frightened  while  the  panic  lasted  in  the  hall, 
\  very  much  uimerved  by  seeing  Philip  so  pale  and  bloody, 
th  assisted  the  surgeon  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  with 
Iful  hands  helped  to  dress  Philip's  wounds.  And  there 
;  a  certain  intentnessand  fierce  energy  in  what  she  did  that 
jht  have  revealed  something  to  Philip  if  he  had  been  in 
senses. 

Jut  he  was  not,  or  he  would  not  have  murmured  "  Let 
ce  do  it,  she  is  not  too  talL" 
t  was  Buth's  first  case. 


CHAPTER  XXXn, 

Lo,  swiche  sleightes  and  subtiltees 
In  women  ben ;  for  ay  as  besy  as  beet 
Ben  they  us  sely  men  for  to  deceive, 
And  from  a  sothe  wol  they  ever  weive. 

Chaucer* 

WASHINGTON'S  delight  in  bis  beautiful  sister  WM 
measureless.  He  said  tbat  she  bad  always  been  the 
queenliest  creature  in  tbe  land,  but  tbat  sbe  was  only  common- 
place before,  compared  to  what  she  was  now,  so  extraordina^ 
was  tbe  improvement  wrought  by  rich  fashionable  attire. 

"  But  your  criticisms  are  too  full  of  brotherly  partiality  to 
be  depended  on,  Washington.  Other  people  will  judge  dif- 
ferently." 

"  Indeed  they  won't.  You'll  see.  There  will  never  be  a 
woman  in  Washington  that  can  compare  with  you.  TorfU 
be  famous  within  a  fortnight,  Laura.  Everybody  will  want 
to  know  you.     You  wait — ^}^ou'll  see." 

Laura  wished  in  her  heart  that  the  prophecy  might  oomB 
true  ;  and  privately  she  even  believed  it  might — for  she  had 
brought  all  the  women  whom  she  had  seen  since  she  left 
home  under  sharp  inspection,  and  the  result  had  not  been 
unsatisfactory  to  her. 

During  a  week  or  two  Washington  drove  ab(tut  the  dty 
every  day  with  her  and  familiarized  her  with  all  of  its  sali- 
ent features.  She  was  beginning  to  feel  very  much  at  home 
with  the  town  itself,  and  she  was  also  fast  acquirini;  ease  with 
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Che  diBtdngiiished  people  she  met  at  the  Dilworthy  table,  and 

losing  what  little  of  country  timidity  she  had  brought  with 

Iier  from  Hawkeye.    She  noticed  with  secret  pleasure  the 

little  start  of  admiration  that  always  manifested  itself  in  the 

laces  of  the  guests  when  she  entered  the  drawing-room  arrayed 

in  evening  costume : — she  took  comforting  note  of  the  fact 

that  these  guests  directed  a  very  liberal  share  of  their  conver* 

fieition  toward  her ;  she  observed  with  surprise,  that  famous 

statesmen  and  soldiers  did  not  talk  like  gods,  as  a  general 

thing,  but  said  rather  commonplace  things  for  the  most  part ; 

sad  she  was  filled  with  gratification  to  discover  that  she,  on 

the  contrary,  was  making  a  good  many  shrewd  speeches  and 

now  and  then  a  really  brilliant  one,  and  furthermore,  that 

they  were  beginning  to  be  repeated  in  social  circles  about  the 

town. 

Congress  began  its  sittings,  and  every  day  or  two  Wash- 
ington escorted  her  to  the  galleries  set  apart  for  lady  mem- 
bers of  the  households  of  Senators  and  Representatives.  Here 
was  a  larger  field  and  a  wider  competition,  but  still  she  saw 
that  many  eyes  were  uplifted  toward  her  face,  and  that  first 
one  person  and  then  another  called  a  neighbor's  attention  to 
her ;  she  was  not  too  dull  to  perceive  that  the  speeches  of 
some  of  the  younger  statesmen  were  delivered  about  as  much 
and  perhaps  more  at  her  than  to  the  presiding  officer ;  and 
she  was  not  sorry  to  see  that  the  dapper  young  Senator  from 
Iowa  came  at  once  and  stood  in  the  open  space  before  the 
president's  desk  to  exhibit  his  feet  as  soon  as  she  entered  the 
gallery,  whereas  she  had  early  learned  from  common  report 
that  his  usual  custom  was  to  prop  them  on  his  desk  and  enjoy 
them  himself  with  a  selfish  disregard  of  other  people's 
longings. 

Invitations  began  to  flow  in  upon  her  and  soon  she  was 
fairly  "  in  society."  "The  season  "  was  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  the  first  select  reception  was  at  hand — that  is  to  say,  a 
reception  confined  to  invited  guests. 

Senator  Dilworthy  had  become  well  convinced,  by  this 
19- 
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time,  that  Jiis  judgment  of  (he  country-bred  Mifisouri  girl 
had  not  deceived  him — it  waa  plain  that  she  was  going  to  be 
a  peerless  missionary  in  the  field  of  labor  he  designed  her  for, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  and  likewise  judicious 
to  send  her  forth  well  panoplied  for  her  work. — So  he  had 
added  new  and  still  richer  costumes  to  her  wardrobe,  and 
assisted  tlieir  attractions  with  costly  jewelry — loans  on  the 
future  liUK.l  sale. 

This  first  select  reception  took  place  at  a  cabinet  minister's 
— or  rather  a  cabinet  secretary's — mansion.  When  Laura 
and  tlie  Senator  arrived,  about  half  past  nine  or  ten  in  the 
evening,  the  place  was  already  pretty  well  crowded,  and  the 
white-gloved  negro  servant  at  the  door  was  still  receiving 
streams  of  guests. — The  drawing-rooms  were  brilliant  with 
gaslight,  and  as  liot  as  ovens.  The  host  and  hostess  stood 
just  within  the  door  of  entrance ;  Laura  was  presented, 
and  then  she  passed  on  into  tlie  maelstrom  of  be-jeweled  and 
richly  attired  luw-necked  ladies  and  white-kid-gloved  and  steel 
pen-coated  gentlemen — and  wherever  she  moved  she  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  buzz  of  admiration  that  was  grateful  to  all  her 
senses — so  grateful,  indeed,  that  her  white  face  was  tinged 
and  its  beauty  heightened  by  a  perceptible  sufi*usion  of  color. 
She  caught  such  remarks  as,  "  Who  is  she  ?"  ''  Superb 
woman !"  "  That  is  the  new  beauty  from  the  west,"  etc.,  etc. 

Whenever  she  halted,  she  was  presently  surrounded  by 
Ministers,  Generals,  Congressmen,  and  all  manner  of  aristo- 
cratic people.  Introductions  followed,  and  then  the  usual 
original  question,  "How  do  you  like  Washington,  Miss  Haw- 
kins ?"  supplemented  by  that  other  usual  original  question, 
"  Is  this  vour  first  visit  ?" 

These  two  exciting  topics  being  exhausted,  conversation 
generally  drifted  into  calmer  channels,  only  to  be  interrupted 
at  frequent  intervals  by  new  introductions  and  new  inquiries 
as  to  how  Laura  liked  the  capital  and  whether  it  was 
her  first  visit  or  not.  And  thus  for  an  honr  or  more 
the  Duchess  moved  through  the  crush  in  a  rapture  of  happi- 
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n^  for  her  doabtB  were  dead  and  gone,  now — ^fihe  kqew  slip,, 
coold  conquer  here.  A  familiar  face  appeared  in  the  midstpf , 
the  multitude  and  Harry  Briefly  fonght  liia  difficult  way  to;; 


side,  his  eyes  shouting  tlieir  gratification,  so  to  speak: 
"  Oh,  this  )sa  happiness !  Tell  me,  my  dear  Miss  Hawkins — " 
"Sh  !     I  know  what  you   are   going  to  ask.     I   do  lik»  ^ 
"Washington— I  like  it  ever  so  much  \ " 
"No,  but  I  was  going  to  ask — " 

"Yes,  I  am  coming  to  it,  coming  to  it  as  fast  as  I  can.     It  , 
umy  first  visit.     I  think  you  sliould  know  that  yourself," 

And  straightway  a  wave  of  the  crowd  swept  her  heyon,d 
his  reach. 

"Now  what  can  the  girl  mean!  Of  course  she  likes 
Washington — I'm  not  aiich  a  dummy  as  to  have  to  ask  her, 
that.  And  as  to  its  being  her  first  visit,  why  hang  it,  she 
knows  that  I  leMno  it  was.    Does  she  think  I  have  turned 
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idiot?  Curious  girl,  anyway.  But  how  they  do  swann 
about  her !  She  is  the  reigning  belle  of  Washington  after 
this  night.  She'll  know  five  hundred  of  the  heaviest  guns  in 
the  town  before  this  night's  nonsense  is  over.  And  this 
isn't  even  the  beginning.  Just  as  I  used  to  say — she'll  be 
a  card  in  the  matter  of — yes  sir  !  She  shall  turn  the  men's 
heads  and  I'll  turn  the  women's !  What  a  team  that  will  be 
in  politics  here.  I  wouldn't  take  a  quarter  of  a  million  for 
what  I  can  do  in  this  present  session — no  indeed  I  wouldn't 
Now,  here — I  don't  altogether  like  this.  That  insignificant 
secretary  of  legation  is — why,  she's  smiling  on  him  as  if  he — 
and  now  on  the  Admiral!  Now  she's  illuminating  that 
stuffy  Congressman  from  Massachusetts — vulgar  ungrammat- 
cal  shovel-maker — greasy  knave  of  spades.  I  don't  like 
this  sort  of  thing.  She  doesn't  appear  to  be  much  distressed 
about  me — she  hasn't  looked  this  way  once.  All  right,  my  bird 
of  Paradise,  if  it  suits  you,  go  on.  But  I  think  I  know  your 
sex.  rU  go  to  smiling  around  a  little,  too,  and  see  what 
effect  tbxit  will  have  on  you." 

And  he  did  "  smile  around  a  little,"  and  got  as  near  to  hei 
as  he  could  to  watch  the  eftect,  but  the  scheme  was  a  failure 
- — he  could  not  get  her  attention.  She  seemed  wholly  uncon- 
scious of  him,  and  so  lie  could  not  flirt  with  any  spirit ;  he 
could  only  talk  disjointedly  ;  he  could  not  keep  his  eyes  on 
the  charmers  he  talked  to  ;  he  grew  irritable,  jealous,  and 
Tery  unliappy.  He  gave  up  his  enterprise,  leaned  his 
shoulder  against  a  fluted  pilaster  and  pouted  while  he  kept 
watch  upon  Laura's  every  movement.  His  other  shoulder 
stole  the  bloom  from  many  a  lovely  cheek  that  brushed  him 
in  the  surging  crush,  but  he  noted  it  not.  He  was  too  busy 
cursing  himself  inwardly  for  being  an  egotistical  imbecile. 
An  hour  ago  he  had  thought  to  take  this  country  lass  under 
his  protection  and  show  her  "life"  and  enjoy  her  wonder  and 
delight — and  here  she  was,  immersed  in  the  marvel  up  to  her 
eyes,  and  just  a  trifle  more  at  home  in  it  than  he  was  him- 
self.    And  now  his  angry  comments  ran  on  again  : 

^'Now  she's  sweetening  old  Brother  Balaam;  and  he — ^well 
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he  is  inviting  her  to  the  CoDgressional  prayer-meeting,  no 
doubt — better  let  old  Dilworthy  alone  to  see  that  she  doesn't 
overlook  that.  And  now  its  Splarge,  of  New  York ;  and  now 
its  Batters  of  New  Hampshire — aud  now  the  Vice  President  I 
Well  I  may  as  well  adjourn.    I've  got  enough." 

But  he  hadn't.  He  got  as  far  as  the  door — and  then 
struggled  back  to  take  one  more  look,  hating  himself  all  the 
while  for  his  weakness. 

Toward  midnight,  when  supper  was  announced,  the 
crowd  thronged  to  the  supper  room  where  a  long  table  was 
decked  out  with  what  seemed  a  rare  repast,  but  which  con- 
sisted of  things  better  calculated  to  feast  the  eye  than  the 
appetite.  The  ladies  were  soon  seated  in  files  along  the  wall, 
and  in  groups  here  and  there,  and  the  colored  waiters  filled 
the  plates  and  glasses  and  the  male  guests  moved  hither  and 
thither  conveying  them  to  the  privileged  sex. 

Harry  took  an  ice  and  stood  up  by  the  table  with  other 
gentlemen,  and  listened  to  the  buzz  of  conversation  while  he 
ate. 

From  these  remarks  he  learned  a  good  deal  about  Laura 
that  was  news  to  him.  For  instance,  that  she  was  of  a  dis-  * 
tinguished  western  family ;  that  she  was  highly  educated ; 
that  she  was  very  rich  and  a  great  lauded  heiress ;  that  she 
was  not  a  professor  of  religion,  and  yet  was  a  Christian  in 
the  truest  and  best  sense  of  the  word,  for  her  whole  heart 
was  devoted  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  great  and  noble 
enterprise — none  other  than  the  sacrificing  of  her  landed 
estates  to  the  uplifting  of  the  down-trodden  negro  and  the 
turning  of  his  erring  feet  into  the  way  of  light  and  righteous- 
ness. Harry  observed  that  as  soon  as  one  listener  had 
absorbed  the  story,  he  turned  about  and  delivered  it  to  his 
next  neighbor  and  the  latter  individual  straightway  passed  it 
on.  And  thus  he  saw  it  travel  the  round  of  the  gentlemen 
and  overflow  rearward  among  the  ladies.  He  could  not 
trace  it  backward  to  its  fountain  head,  and  so  he  could 
not  tell  who  it  was  that  started  it. 

One  thing  annoyed  Harry  a  great  deal ;  and  that  was  the 
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reflection  that  he  might  have  been  in  Washington  dayRnid 
days  ago  and  thrown  biB  fascinations  about  Laura  wilii  pe^ 
manent  effect  while  she  was  new  and  strange  to  the  capiul, 
'  instead  of  dawdling  in  Philadelphia  to  no  purpose.  He 
feared  he  had  "  missed  a  trick,"  as  be  expressed  it. 

He  only  found  one  little   opportunity  of  speaking  again 

'  with  Laara  before  the  evening's  festivities  ended,  and  then, 

for  the  first  time  in  years,  his  airy  self-complacency  failed 

■  him,  his  tongue's  easy  confidence  foreook  it  in  a  great  meae- 
•  nre,  and  he  was  consinoiia  of  an  unberoic  timidity.     He  %« 

glad  to  get  away  and  Jlnd  a  placte  where  he  could  despise 

'himself  in  private  and  try  to  grow  his  clipped  plumes  again. 

When  Laura  reached  hotne  she  was  tired  but  exultant,  inij 

Senator   Dilworthy  was  pleased   and   satisfied.     He  called 

-Laura  "my   daughter,"  next  morning,  and  gave  her  awie 

"  pin  money,"  as  he  termed  it,  and  she  sent  a  hundred  and 

fifty  dollars  of  it  to  her  mother  and  loaned  a  trifle  to  CoL 

Sellers.     Then  the  Senator  had  a  long  private  eonference 

with  Laura,  and  unfolded  certain  plans  of  his  for  the  good 

of  the  country,  and  religion,  and  the  poor,  and  temperance, 

-  and  showed  her  how  she  could  assist  him  in  developing  tbtte 

■  worthy  and  noble  enterprises. 


CHAPTER  XXXin. 

^— lUtacftA  Ihfltihomnt  eclynpf,  Ttiiiicati  Toh'An<ikih1^e(A'  •elTapl,  lUtidaa  ftpl* 
IHSle  eelfftpl,  btohankmkewicaye  cin  etanhan  ototiwe  kin  caxtonpi;  sakiui 
▲kklU  Wicazta-ceji-skuja,  Akicita  Aoof^ite,  Akicita  Tuku-kazt»« 

ye  richeste  wifmen  alle  :  ]mt  were  in  loode, 

and  ]«ro  hehere  munDen  dohtcre 

pere  wes  Ynoni  pal  Tiendfe :  on  fhire  ]>&  uolke. 
'  pat  was  mochcT  honde  *  of  manicnnnes  Ibnde, 
for  ech  wende  to  beon .  betere  ]>an  ojier. 

ljay€tmem, 

LAURA  soon  discovered  that  there  were  three  difitinot  aris- 
tocracies in  Washington.'  Ohe  of  these,  (hick-nftmed 
the  Antiques,)  consisted  of  citltivated,  high-bred  did  fahii- 
lies  who  looked  back  with  pride  upon  an  ancestry  that  had 
been  always  great  in  the  nation's  councils  and  Its  wars  from 
the  birth  of  the  republic  downward.  Into  this  select  circle 
it  was  difficult  to  gain  adii'n'ssion.  No.  2  was  the  aristocracy 
of  the  middle  gronhd— of  w!i?ch,  more  anon.  No.  3  lay 
beyond;  of  it  we  will  say  a  word  here.  We  will  call  it  the 
Aristocracy  of  the  Parvenus— as,  indeed,  the  general  public  did. 
Official  position,  no  mktter'how  obtained,  entitled  a  man  to 
a  place  in  it,  and  carried  his  family  with  him,  no  niatter 
whence  they  sprang.  Great  wealth  gave  a  niali  a  still  higher 
and  nobler  plac6  in  it  than  did  official  position.  If  this 
wealth  had  been  acquired  by  conspicuous  ingenuity,'  Vrith 
just  a  pleasant  little  spice  of  illegality  about  it,  all  the  better. 
Iliis  aristdcracy  was  ^'  fast,"  and  not  aterse  t6  bsteatatioxu 
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The  aristocracy  of  the  Antiques  ignored  the  arictocracy  of 
the  Parvenus ;  the  Parvenus  laughed  at  the  Antiques,  (and 
secretly  envied  them.) 

There  were  certain  important  "  society  *'  customs  which 
one  in  Laura's  position  needed  to  understand.  For  in- 
stance, when  a  lady  of  any  prominence  comes  to  one 
of  our  cities  and  takes  up  her  residence,  all  the  ladies 
of  her  grade  favor  her  in  turn  with  an  initial  call,  giving 
their  cards  to  the  servant  at  the  door  by  way  of  introduction. 
They  come  singly,  sometimes  ;  sometimes  in  couples ; — and 
always  in  elaborate  full  dress.  They  talk  two  minutes  and  a 
quarter  and  then  go.  If  the  lady  receiving  the  call  desires  a 
further  acquaintance,  she  must  return  the  visit  within  two 
weeks ;  to  neglect  it  beyond  that  time  means  "  let  the  matter 
drop."  But  if  she  does  return  the  visit  within  two  weeks,  it 
then  becomes  the  other  party's  privilege  to  continue  the 
acquaintance  or  drop  it.  She  signifies  her  willingness  to  con- 
tinue it  by  calling  again  any  time  within  twelve  months; 
after  that,  if  the  parties  go  on  calling  upon  each  other  once  a 
year,  in  our  large  cities,  that  is  suflScieut,  and  the  acquaintance- 
ship holds  good.  The  thing  goes  along  smoothly,  now.  The 
annual  visit*  are  made  and  returned  with  peaceful  regularity 
fnd  bland  satisfaction,  although  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
two  ladies  shall  actually  see  each  other  oftener  than  once 
every  few  years.  Their  cards  preserve  the  intimacy  and  keep 
the  acquaintanceship  intact. 

For  instance,  Mr?^.  A.  pays  her  annual  visit,  sits  in  her  car- 
riage and  sends  in  her  card  with  the  lower  right  hand  comer 
turned  down,  which  signifies  that  she  has  ''  called  in  person ;" 
Mrs.  B.  sends  down  word  that  she  is  "  engaged  "  or  "  wishes 
to  be  excused  " — or  if  she  is  a  Parvenu  and  low-bred,  she 
perhaps  sends  word  that  she  is  "  not  at  home."  Very  good ; 
Mrs.  A.  drives  on  happy  and  content.  If  Mrs.  A.'s  daughter 
marries,  or  a  child  is  bom  to  the  family,  Mrs.  B.  calls,  sends 
in  her  card  with  the  upper  left  hand  comer  turned  down,  and 
then  goes  along  about  her  aflfairs — for  that  inverted  comer 
means  '^  Congratulations."    If  Mrs.  B.'s  husband  falls  down 
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itsira  and  breaks  his  neck,  Mrs.  A.  calls,  leaves  her  card 
iritb  the  upper  right  hand  comer  turned  down,  and  thea  takes 
ler  departure ;  this  corner  means  "  Condolence."  It  is  very 
lecessary  to  get  the  corners  right,  elso  one  may  unintention- 
Jly  condole  with  a  friend  on  a  wedding  or  congratulate  her 
ipon  a  funeral.  If  either  lady  ie  about  to  leave  the  city,  she 
foes  to  the  other's  house  and  leaves  her  card  with  "  P.  P.  C* 
iOgrtiTed  under  the  name — which  signifies,  "Pay  Parting 
jeH."  But  enoiigli  of  etiquette.  Lanra  was  early  inBtructed 
D  the  mysteries  of  society  life  bj-  a  competent  mentor,  and 
bus  was  preserved  from  troublesome  iiiistakca. 

The  first  fashionable  call  she  received  from  a  member  of 
lie  ancient  nobility,  otherwise  the  Antiques,  was  of  a  pat- 
am  with  all  she  received  from  tliat  limh  of  the  aristocrscy 
ifterward.  This  call  whs  paid  by  Mrs.  Major-treneral  Fulke- 
Fulkerson  and  daughter.  Tliey  drove  up  at  one  in  tbe  after- 
noon in  a  rather  antiquated  vehicle  with  a  faded  coat  of  arms 
on  the  panels,  an  aged  wiiite-wooled  negro  coachman  on  the 
box  aud  a  younger  darkey  beside  him — the  footman.  Both 
of  tliesc  pcrvnnta  were 
dressed  in  dull  brown 
livery  that  had  seen 
considerable  service. 
Thp    Ifuiie^   entered 


full  character ;  that  is  to  say,  with  Elizabethan  statelinesa  on 
the  part  of  the  dowager,  and  an  easy  grace  aud  diguity  on  tliu 
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part  of  tlie  young-  lady  that  had  a  nainelesB  sometbilig  abontit 
that  suggested  conscious  superiority.  The  dresses  of  both 
ladies  were  exceedingly  rich,  as  to  material,  but  as  notably 
modest  as  to  color  and  ornament.  All  parties  having  seated 
themselves,  the  dowager  delivered  herself  of  a  remark  that 
Was  not  unusual  in  its  form,  and  yet  it  came  from  her  lipe 
with  tlie  impressiveness  of  Scripture : 

"  The  weather  has  been  unpropitious  of  late,  Miss  Haw- 
kins." 

"  It  has  indeed,"  said  Laura.  "  The  climate  seems  to  be 
variable." 

"  It  is  its  nature  of  old,  here,"  said  the  daughter — stating 
it  apparently  as  a  fact,  only,  and  by  her  manner  waving  aside 
all  personal  responsibility  on  account  of  it.  "  Is  it  not  so, 
mamma  ? " 

"  Quite  so,  my  child.  Do  you  like  winter,  Miss  Hawkins?^ 
She  said  "  like  '•  as  if  she  had  an  idea  that  its  dictionary 
meaning  was  "approve  of." 

"  Not  as  well  as  summer — though  I  think  all  seasons  have 
their  charms." 

^'  It  is  a  very  just  remark.  Tlie  general  held  similar  views. 
He  considered  snow  in  winter  proper;  sultriness  in  summer 
legitimate ;  frosts  in  the  autumn  the  same,  and  rahis  in 
spring  not  objectionable.  He  was  not  an  exacting  man.  And 
I  call  to  mind  now  that  he  always  admired  thunder.  You 
remember,  child,  your  father  always  admired  thunder?" 

"  He  adored  it." 

"  No  doubt  it  reminded  him  of  battle,"  said  Laura. 

"  Yes,  I  think  perhaps  it  did.  He  had  a  great  respect  for 
Nature.  He  often  said  there  was  something  striking  about 
the  ocean.     You  remember  his  saying  that,  daughter?" 

"  Yes,  often,  mother.     I  remember  it  very  well." 

"  And  hurricanes.  He  took  a  great  interest  in  hurricanes 
And  animals.  Dogs,  especially — hunting  dogs.  Also  eometa. 
I  think  we  all  have  our  predilections.  I  think  it  is  this  that 
gives  variety  to  our  tastes."     Laura  coincided  with  this  vieiw. 
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*^Dtr  yon  find  it  hard  and  lonely  to  be  so  far  from  your 
home  and  friends,  Miss  Hawkins  ? " 

"  I  do  find  it  depressing  sometitnes,  but  theil  therd  is  so 
much  about  me  here  that  is  novel  and  inteUBsting  that  my 
'days  are  made  up  more  of  sunshine  than  shadow." 

"Washington  is  not  a  dull  city  in  the  season,"  said  the 
young  lady.  ''  We  have  some  very  good  society  indeed,  and 
one  need  not  be  at  a  loss  for  means  to  pass  the  time  pleas- 
antly.    Are  you  fond  of  watering-places.  Miss  Hawkins?" 

"  I  have  really  had  no  experience  of  them,  but  I  have  al- 
ways felt  a  strong  desire  to  see  something  of  fashionable 
watering-place  life." 

"We  of  Washington  are  unfortunately  situated  iii  that 
'Tespect,"  said  the  dowager.  "It  is  a  tedious  distance  to 
^''New^rt.    'But  there  is  no  help  for  it." 

Laura  said  to  herself,  "  Long  Branch  and  Cape  May  are 
nearer  than  Newport;  doubtless  th^se  places  are  low;  I'll 
'  feel  my  Way  a  little  and  see."     Then  she  said  aloud : 
"'Why  I  thtiught  that  Long  Branch—" 
There  was  no  need  to  "  feel "  any  further — theriB  was  that 
"in  both  faces  before  her  which  made  that  truth  apparent. 
'  The  dowager  said : 

"Nobody  goes  there^  Miss  Hawkins — at  least  only  persons 
of  no  position  in  society.     And  the  President."     She  added 
-  that  with  tranquility. 

"  Newport  is  damp,  and  cold,  and  windy  and  excessively 
'  •  disagreeable,"  said  the  daughter,  "  but  it  is  very  select.    On« 
'  Cannot  be  fastidious  about  minor  matters  when  one  has  no 
'"choice." 

'  The  visit  had  spun  out  nearly  three  minutes,  now.  Both 
ladies  rose  with  grave  dignity,  conferred  upon  Laura  a  formal 
invitation  to  call,  and  then  retired  from  the  conference. 
Laura  remained  in  the  drawing-room  and  left  them  to  pilot 
themselves  out  of  the  house — an  inhospitable  thing,  it  seemed 
■  to  her,  but  then  she  was  following  her  instructions.  She 
"  ttood,  fiteeped  in  reverie,  a  while,  and  then  she  said  : 
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"  I  think  I  could  always  enjoy  icebergs — ^as  scenery— but 
not  as  company." 

Still,  she  knew  these  two  people  by  reputation,  and  wis 
aware  that  they  were  not  ice-bergs  when  they  were  in  their 
own  waters  and  amid  their  legitimate  surroundings,  but  on 
the  contrary  were  people  to  be  respected  for  their  stainless 
characters  and  esteemed  for  their  social  virtues  and  their 
benevolent  impulses.  She  thought  it  a  pity  that  they  had  to 
be  such  changed  and  dreary  creatures  on  occasions  of  state. 

The  first  call  Laura  received  from  the  other  extremity  rf 
the  Washington  aristocracy  followed  close  upon  the  lieels  of 
the  one  we  have  just  been  describing.  The  callers  this  time 
were  the  lion.  Mrs.  Oliver  Iliggins,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Patriqoe 
Oreille  (pronounced  O-relai/,)  Miss  Bridget  (pronounced 
Breezhay)  Oreille,  Mrs.  Peter  Gashly,  Miss  Gashly,  and  Miss 
Emmeline  Gashly. 

The  three  carriages  arrived  at  the  same  moment  from  dif- 
ferent directions.  They  were  new  and  wonderfully  shiny, 
and  the  brasses  on  the  harness  were  highly  polished  and  bore 
complicated  monograms.  There  were  showy  coats  of  arms, 
too,  with  Latin  mottoes.  The  coachmen  and  footmen  were 
clad  in  bright  new  livery,  of  striking  colors,  and  they  had 
black  rosettes  with  shaving-brushes  projecting  above  them,  on 
the  sides  of  their  stove-pipe  hats. 

When  the  visitors  swept  into  the  drawing-room  they  filled 
the  place  with  a  suffocating  sweetness  procured  at  the  per- 
fumer's. Their  costumes,  as  to  architecture,  were  the  latest 
fashion  intensified ;  they  were  rainbow-hued ;  they  were 
hung  with  jewels — chiefly  diamonds.  It  would  have  been 
plain  to  any  eye  that  it  had  cost  something  to  upholster  these 
women. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Oliver  Iliggins  was  the  wife  of  a  delegate 
from  a  distant  territory — a  gentleman  who  had  kept  the  princi- 
pal "saloon,"  and  sold  the  best  whiskey  in  the  principal  village 
in  his  wilderness,  and  so,  of  course,  was  recognized  as  the 
first  man  of  his  commonwealth  and  its  fittest  representative* 
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'e  was  a  msn  of  paramount  influence  at  lioine,  for  he  was 

iblic  spirited,  he  was  chief  of  the  fire  department,  he  had 

1  admirable  command  of  profane  language,  and  had  killed 

veral  "  partiea."     His  shirt  fronts  were  always  immaeulate ; 

B  boots  daintily  polished,  and  no  man  could  litl  a  foot  and 

■e  a  dead  shot  at  a  stray  speck  of  dirt  on  it  with  a   white 

mdkerchief  with  a  finer  grace  than  he ;   his  watch  chain 

eighed  a  pound ;  the  gold  in  his  finger  ring  was  worth  forty 

ve   dollars  ;    he  wore  a  diamond 

aster-pin  and  he  parted  his  hair 

ebind.     Hehadal\va^s  been  re- 

arded  as  the  most  elegant  gen 

leman  in  his  territo'7,  and  it  was 

onceded  by  all  that  no  man  there    ~ 

ibonta    was    anywhere   neir    bis 

squal  in  the  telling  of  an  obscene 

ftoiy  except  the  venerable  white 

hured    governor    himself       The 

Hon,  Higgins  liad  not   come  to 

serve  his  country  in  "Wabliington 

for  nothing.      The  appropi  lation 

which  he  liad  engineered  through 

Congress  for  tlie  maintenance  of 

tbe  Indians  in  his  Teintor^  would 

have  made  all   those  savages  rich 

if    it  bad    ever   gut    to    them 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Uiggins  was  a 
picturesque  woman,  ai  d  a  fluent  talker  and  the  held  a  tolera- 
Ijly  higli  station  among  the  Parvenus  Iler  Engliish  was  fair 
Plough,  as  ageneral  thing — though,bcingofKew  York  origin, 
she  had  the  fashion  peculiar  to  many  natives  of  that  city  of 
pronouncing  saw  and  law  as  if  they  were  spelt  sawr  and  lawr. 

Petroleum  was  the  agent  that  had  suddenly  transformed 
•He  Gashlys  from  modest  hard-working  country  village  folk 
*to  "  loud  "  aristocrats  and  ornaments  of  the  city. 

The  Hon.  Patriqne  Oreille  was  a  wealthy  Frenchman  from 
Cork,  Not  that  he  was  wealthy  when  he  first  came  from 
Cork,  but  just  the  reverse.    "Wlien  lie  first  landed  in  New 
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Tork  with  bia  wife,  he  had  only  halted  at  Caetlf)  Gardan  for^i 
a  few  miDutes  to  receive  and  exhibit  papers  showing  that  bo 
had  resided  in  this  coimtrj  two  years — and  then  he  voted  the 
i  ,j^^>,  democratic  ticket  and  went 
Tip  town  to  hunt  a  hoiu& 
He  found  one  and  then 
:  went  to  work  as  assistant 
to  an  architect  and  builder, 
carrying  a  hod  all  day  and 
studying  politics  evenings. 
Industry  and  economy  sooo 
enabled  him  to  start  a  low 
rum  shop  in  a  foul  locality, 
and  this  gave  bim  political 
infineEce.  In  our  country 
Pit  o'RjLir  inD  mt  ODLB  wDiuN.  it  is  always  our  first  care  to 
see  tlmt  our  people  have  the  opportunity  of  voting  for  their 
choice  of  men  to  re|iresent  and  govern  them — we  do  not  per- 
mit ijur  great  ofiicials  to  appoint  the  little  officials.  TVe  prefer 
to  have  so  tremendous  a  power  as  that  in  our  own  hands.  We 
hold  it  safest  toeleet  our  judfres  and  everybody  else.  In  our 
cities,  the  ward  meetings  elect  d(;legat«s  to  the  nominating  con- 
ventions and  instruct  tliem  whom  to  nominate.  The  publi- 
cans and  their  retainers  nile  the  ward  meetings  (for  eveiy- 
body  elite  bates  tlic  worry  of  politics  and  stays  at  home);  the 
delegates  from  the  ward  meetings  organize  as  a  nomJnatiiig 
convention  and  m;ike  up  a  list  ot'e;iiididato8 — one  convention 
offering  a  democratic  and  another  a  rt'piiblicjm  list  of — ineor- 
mptibles  ;  and  then  the  great  meek  public  come  forward  at 
the  proper  time  and  make  unhampered  choice  and  bless 
Heaven  that  they  live  in  a  free  land  where  no  form  of  despo- 
tism can  ever  intrude. 

Patrick  O'Riley  (as  his  name  then  stood)  created  friend* 
and  influence  very  faat,  for  ho  was  always  on  hand  at  the 
police  courts  to  give  straw  bail  for  his  customers  or  eetabUeh.an 
alibi  for  them  in  case  tuey  had  been  beating  anybody  to  death 
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on  his  premises.  Couse^ueatly  lie  presently  became  a  political 
leader,  and  was  elected  to  a  petty  office  under  the  city  govem- 
nent.  Out  of  a  meager  salary  he  soon  saved  money  enough 
:o  open  quite  a  stylish  liquor  saloon  higher  up  town,  with  a 
faro  bank  attached  and  plenty  of  capital  to  conduct  it  with. 
This  gave  him  fame  and  great  respectability.  The  position 
►f  alderman  was  forced  upon  him,  and  it  was  just  tliej^ameas 
^resenting  him  a  gold  mine.  lie  had  line  horses  and  car- 
nages, now,  and  closed  up  his  whiskey  mill. 

By  and  by  he  became  a  large  contractor  for  city  work,  and 
j^as  a  bosom  friend  of  the  great  and  good  Wm.  il.  AVeed 
limself,  who  had  stolen  $20,000,000  from  the  city  and  was  a 
nan  so  envied,  so  honored,  so  adored,  indeed,  that  when    the 
sheriff  went  to  his  office  to  arrest  him  as  a  felon,  that  t^lieriff 
blushed  and  apologized,   and  one  of  the  illustrated    j):iper8 
made  a  picture  of  the  scene  and  spoke  of  the  matter  in  s!:ch  a 
way  as  to  show  that  the  editor  regretted  that  the  offense  of  an 
arrest  had  1  een  offered  to  so  exalt ud  a  ])ersonage  ns  Mr.  Weed. 
Mr.    O'Kiley    furnished   shnigle   nails  to  llie  new    (?ourt 
House  at  three  thousand  dollars  a  keg,  and  eighteen  gross  of 
60-cent  thermometers  at  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  dozen  ;  the 
controller  and  the  board  of  audit  passed  the  bills,  and  a  mayor, 
who  was  simply  ignorant   but   not   criminal,   signed  them. 
When  they  were  paid,  Mr.  O'lliley's  admirers  gave  him   a 
solitaire  diamond  pin  of   the   size  of  a  lilbert,  in   imitation 
of  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Weed's  friends,  and  liienMr.  O'Riley 
retired  from  active  service  and  amused  himself  with  buying 
real  estate  at  enormous  figures  and  holding  it  in  other  peo- 
ple's names.     By  and  by  the  newspapers  came  out  with  ex- 
posures and  ctdled  Weed  and  O'Riley  "  thieves," — wheruupon 
the  people  roso  as  one  man  (voting  repeatedly)  and  elected 
the  two  gentlemen  to  their  proper  theatre  of  action,  the  New 
AOrk  legislature.     The  newspapers  clamored,  and  the  courts 
proceeded  to  try  the  new  legislators  for  their  small  irregu- 
larities.    Our  admirable  jury  system  enabled  the  persecuted 
cx-officials    to  secure    a   jury  of    nine  gentlemen  from  a 
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neighboring  asylum  and  three  graduates  from  Sing-Sbg,  ud 
preeentlj  thej  walked  forth  with  characters  risdicated.  The 
l^dlatnre  was  called  npon  to  spew  than  forth — atluDgwfaicli 
the  legi^tore  declined  to  do.  It  was  like  asking  childrento 
repudiate  their  own  father.  It  was  a  lE^iatore  of  da 
modem  pattern. 

Being  now  wealth;  aod  distingaLshed,  Mr.  O'Rilej,  8^ 
bearing  the  legislative  "Hon."  attached  to  his  name  {for 
titles  never  die  in  America,  altboagb  we  do  take  a  repnbli- 
can  pride  in  poking  fun  at  snch  trifles),  sailed  for  Europe 
with  his  family.  They  traveled  all  about,  tcmJng  thor 
noses  np  at  every  thing,  and  not  finding  it  a  difficnlt  thing 
to  do,  either,  because  natnrc  had  originally  given  those  fea- 
tnreH  a  cast  in  that  direction;  and  finally  they  established 
themselves  in  Paris,  that  Paradise  of  Americans  of  their 
sort. — They  staid  there  two  years  and  learned  to  speak  Eng- 
lish with  a  foreign  accent — not  that  it  hadn't  always  had  « 
■foreign  accent  (which  was  indeed  tlie  aise)  but  now  the 
nalnre  of  it  was  changed. 
Finally  they  returned  home 
and  became  nitra  fashion- 
able?.  They  landed  here 
as  the  Hon.  Patriqne 
Oreille  and  family,  and  bo 
are  known  onto  this  day- 
Laura  provided  seats  for 
her  visitors  and  they  im- 
mediately launched  forth 
into  a  breezy,  sparkling 
conversation  with  that  easy 
confidence  which  is  to  be 
found  only  among  persona  accnstomed  to  high  life. 

"Pve  been  intending  to  call  sooner,  Miss  Hawliiia,**  add 
the  Hon.  Mrs.  Oreille,  but  the  weather's  been  to  horrid.— 
How  do  you  like  'Washington  V 
,     Laura  liked  it  very  well  indeed. 
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Mt9.  Chufdy — ^^  Is  it  your  first  visit } " 

Yes,  it  was  her  first. 

^a— "Indeed?" 

Mrs.  OreilU — "  I'm  afraid  yonll  despise  the  weather,  Miss 
Hawkins.  It's  perfectly  awful.  It  always  is.  I  tell  Mr. 
Oreill6  I  can't  and  I  won't  put  up  with  any  such  a  dimate. 
If  we  were  obliged  to  do  it,  I  wouldn't  mind  it ;  but  we  are  noi 
obliged  to,  and  so  I  don't  see  the  use  of  it.  Sometimes  its 
real  pitiful  the  way  the  childern  pine  for  Parry — don't  look 
so  sad,  Bridget,  ma  chere — poor  child,  she  can't  hear  Parry 
mentioned  without  getting  the  blues." 

Mrs.  Qashly — "  Well  I  should  think  so,  Mrs.  Oreill6.  A 
body  JAoes  in  Paris,  but  a  body  only  stays  here.  I  dote  on 
Paris;  I'd  druther  scrimp  along  on  ten  thousand  dollars  a 
year  there,  than  suffer  and  worry  here  on  a  real  decent 
income." 

Miss  Qashly ^  "Well  then  I  wish  you'd  take  us  back, 
mother ;  I'm  sure  /  hate  this  stoopid  country  enough,  even 
if  it  is  our  dear  native  land." 

Miss  Emmehne  Gashly — "  What,  and  leave  poor  Johnny 
Peterson  behind  ? "  [An  airy  general  laugh  applauded  this 
sally]. 

Miss  Oashhf — "  Sister,  I  should  think  you'd  be  ashamed 
of  yourself ! " 

Miss  Emmdine — "  Oh,  you  needn't  ruffle  your  feathers  so. 
I  was  only  joking.  He  don't  mean  anything  by  coming  to 
the  house  every  evening — only  comes  to  see  mother.  Of 
course  that's  all !  "     [General  laughter]. 

Miss  O*  prettily  confused — "  Emraeline,  how  ca/n  you ! " 

Mrs.  <?., — "  Let  your  sister  alone,  Emmeline. — I  never  saw 
such  a  tease ! " 

Mrs.  OreilU — "  What  lovely  corals  you  have,  Miss  Hawk- 
ins !  Just  look  at  them,  Bridget,  dear.  I've  a  great  pas- 
sion for  corals — it's  a  pity  they're  getting  a  little  common. 
I  have  some  elegant  ones — not  as  elegant  as  yours,  though 

— ^but  of  course  I  don't  wear  them  now." 
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Laura — "I  siippoBe  tliey  are  ratlier  common,  but  stall 
have  a  great  affection  for  these,  becaiiBe  thej  were  given  to 
me  by  a  dear  old  friend  of  our  family  named  Mcirpliy. 
He  was  a  very  ciianning  man,  but  very  eccentric.  We  always 
supposed  he  was  an  IH^hman,  but  after  he  got  rich  he  went 
abroad  for  a  year  or  two,  and  when  he  came  back  you  would 
have  been  amused  to  see  how  interested  he  was  in  a  potato. 
He  asked  what  it  was  !  Kow  yon  know  tliat  when  Provi- 
dence  shapes  a  month  especially  for  the  accommodation  of  * 
potato  you  can  detect  that  fact  at  a  glance  wlien  that  mouth 
is  in  repose — foreign  travel 
can  never  remove  that  sign. 
Bnt  he  was  h  very  delight- 
ful gentleman,  and  liis  lit- 
tle foible  did  net  hurt  him 
at  all  We  all  have  our 
shams — I  suppose  there  is 
a  sham  somewhere  abont 
every  individual,  if  we 
could  manage  to  ferret  it 
out,  I  would  so  like  to 
go  to  France.  I  suppose 
our  society  here  comparet 
very  favorably  with  French  society  doe8itnot,Mra.0reillei" 
Mrs.  0. — "  Not  by  any  means,  Mies  Hawkins  l  French 
society  is  much  more  elegant — much  more  so." 

Laura — "  I  am  sorry  to  bear  that.  I  suppose  onrs  bai 
deteriorated  of  late." 

Mrs.  O. — "Very  much  indeed.  There  are  people  in  soci- 
ety here  that  have  really  no  more  money  to  live  on  than 
what  some  of  us  pay  for  servant  hire.  Still  I  won't  say  bnt 
what  some  of  them  are  very  good  people — and  respectable, 
too." 

Laura — "  The  old  families  seem  to  be  holding  themselves 
aloof,  from  what  I  hear.  I  suppose  you  seldom  meet  in  soci- 
ety now,  the  people  you  used  to  be  familiar  with  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago  1" 
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Mr$.  O. — "  Oh,  no — hardly  ever." 

l£r.  O'Rilej  kept  his  first  ram-mill  and  protected  his  ens- 
comers  from  the  law  in  those  days,  and  this  turn  of  the  eon- 
versation  was  rather  uncomfortable  to  madame  than  other- 
wise. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Higgm^-^^^  Is  Fran9ois'  health  good  now,  Mrs. 
Oreill6?" 

Mrs.  0. — {ThamkfuL  for  the  int&rvention) — "Not  very. 
A  body  eouldn't  expect  it.  He  was  always  delicate — espedallj 
kis  lungs — ^and  this  odious  climate  tells  on  him  strong,  now^ 
after  Parry,  which  is  so  mild." 

JUra.  H. — "  I  should  think  so.  Husband  says  Peroy'll  die 
if  he  don't  have  a  change ;  and  so  I'm  going  to  swap  round  a 
little  and  see  what  can  be  done.  I  saw  a  lady  from  Florida 
last  week,  and  she  recommended  Key  West.  I  told  her 
Percy  couldn't  abide  winds,  as  he  was  threatened  with  a  pul- 
monary affection,  and  then  she  said  try  St.  Augustine.  It's 
an  awful  distance — ten  or  twelve  hundred  mile,  they  say — 
but  then  in  a  case  of  this  kind  a  body  can't  stand  back  for 
trouble,  you  know." 

Mr%.  0. — "  No,  of  course  that's  so.  If  Fran9ois  don't  get 
better  soon  we've  got  to  look  out  for  some  other  place,  or  else 
Europe.  We've  thought  some  of  the  Hot  Springs,  but  I 
don't  know.  It's  a  great  responsibility  and  a  body  wants  to 
go  cautious.    Is  Hildebrand  about  again,  Mrs.  Gashly  ?" 

Mrs.  O. — "  Yes,  but  that's  about  all.  It  was  indigestion^ 
you  know,  and  it  looks  as  if  it  was  chronic.  And  you  know 
I  do  dread  dyspepsia.  We've  all  been  worried  a  good  deal 
about  him.  The  doctor  recommended  baked  apple  and  spoiled 
meat,  and  I  think  it  done  him  good.  It's  about  the  only 
thing  that  will  stay  on  his  stomach  now-a-days.  We  have 
Dr.  Shovel  now.     Who's  your  doctor,  Mrs.  Higgins  ?" 

Mrs.  H. — *'  Well,  we  had  Dr.  Spooner  a  good  while,  but 
he  runs  so  much  to  emetics,  which  I  think  are  weakening, 
that  we  changed  off  and  took  Dr.  Leathers.  We  like  him 
very  much.    He  has  a  fine  European  reputation,  too.    Th^ 
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first  thing  he  suggested  for  Percy  was  to  have  him  taken  out 
in  the  back  yard  for  an  airing,  every  afternoon,  with  nothing 
at  all  on." 

Mrs.  0.  and  Mrs.  G^.— "Whatl" 

Mrs.  H. — "  As  true  as  I'm  sitting  here.  And  it  actuallj 
helped  him  for  two  or  three  days ;  it  did  indeed.  But  after 
that  the  doctor  said  it  seemed  to  be  too  severe  and  so  he  has 
fell  back  on  hot  foot-baths  at  night  and  cold  showers  in  the 
morning.  But  I  don't  think  there  can  be  any  good  sound 
help  for  him  in  such  a  climate  as  this.  I  believe  we  are  going 
to  lose  him  if  we  don't  make  a  change." 

Mrs.  0. — "  I  suppose  you  heard  of  the  fright  we  had  two 
weeks  ago  last  Saturday  ?  No  ?  Why  that  is  strange — ^bnt 
come  to  remember,  you've  all  been  away  to  Richmond. 
Fran9oi8  tumbled  from  the  sky  light  in  the  second-story  hall 
clean  down  to  the  first  floor — " 

Everybody — "  Mercy  !" 

Mrs.  0. — Yes  indeed — and  broke  two  of  his  ribs — ^" 

Everybody  —''  What !" 

Mrs.  0. — "  Just  as  true  as  you  live.  First  we  thought  he 
must  be  injured  internally.  It  was  fifteen  minutes  past  8 
in  the  evening.  Of  course  we  were  all  distracted  in  a  moment 
— everybody  was  flying  everywhere,  and  nobody  doing  any- 
thing worth  anything.  By  and  by  I  flung  out  next  door  and 
dragged  in  Dr.  Sprague,  President  of  the  Medical  University 
— no  time  to  go  for  our  own  doctor  of  course — and  the  min- 
ute he  saw  Francois  he  said,  '  Send  for  your  own  physician, 
madam ' — said  it  as  cross  as  a  bear,  too,  and  turned  right  on 
his  heel  and  cleared  out  without  doing  a  thing !" 

Everybody — "  The  mean,  contemptible  brute !" 

Mrs.  0. — "  Well  you  may  say  it.  I  was  nearly  out  of  my 
wits  by  this  time.  But  we  hurried  oflE  the  servants  after  our 
own  doctor  and  telegraphed  mother — she  was  in  New  York 
and  rushed  down  on  the  first  train ;  and  when  the  doctor  got 
there,  lo  and  behold  you  he  found  Fran9oi8  had  broke  one  of 
his  legs,  too  I" 

Everyhodif — ^  Ooodness  l** 
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Mm.  0. — "  Yes.  So  be  set  his  leg  and  bandaged  it  up, 
and  fixed  bis  ribs  and  gave  bim  a  dose  of  something  to  quiet 
down  bis  excitement  and  put  bim  to  sleep—  poor  tbing  be 
was  trembling  and  frightened  to  death  and  it  was  pitiful  to 
see  him.  We  bad  bim  in  my  bed — ^Mr.  Oreill6  slept  in  the 
guest  room  and  I  laid  down  beside  Fran  Qois — but  not  to  sleep 
— ^bless  you  no.  Bridget  and  I  set  up  all  night,  and  the  doc- 
tor staid  till  two  in  the  morning,  bless  his  old  heart. — ^When 
mother  got  there  she  was  so  used  up  with  anxiety  that  she 
had  to  go  to  bed  and  have  the  doctor ;  but  when  she  foxmd 
that  Fran9ois  was  not  in  immediate  danger  she  rallied,  and  by 
night  she  was  able  to  take  a  watch  herself.  Well  for  three 
days  and  nights  we  three  never  left  that  bedside  only  to  take 
an  hour's  nap  at  a  time.  And  then  the  doctor  said  Fran9ois 
was  out  of  danger  and  if  ever  there  was  a  thankful  set,  in 
this  world,  it  was  us." 

Laura's  respect  for  these  women  had  augmented  during 
this  conversation,  naturally  enough ;  affection  and  devotion 
are  qualities  that  are  able  to  adorn  and  render  beautiful  a 
character  that  is  otherwise  unattractive,  and  even  repulsive. 

Mrs.  OaMy — "  I  do  believe  I  should  a  died  if  I  had  been 
in  your  place,  Mrs.  Oreille.  The  time  Hildebrand  was  so 
low  with  the  pneumonia  Emmeline  and  me  were  all  alone 
with  bim  most  of  the  time  and  we  never  took  a  minute's 
Bleep  for  as  much  as  two  days  and  nights.  It  was  at  New- 
port and  we  wouldn't  trust  hired  nurses.  One  afternoon  he 
had  a  fit,  and  jumped  up  and  run  out  on  the  portico  of  the 
hotel  with  nothing  in  the  world  on  and  the  wind  a  blowing 
like  ice  and  we  after  him  scared  to  death ;  and  when  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  saw  that  he  had  a  fit,  every  lady  scat- 
tered for  her  room  and  not  a  gentleman  lifted  his  hand  to 
help,  the  wretches !  Well  after  that  his  life  hung  by  a  thread 
for  as  much  as  ten  days,  and  the  minute  he  was  out  of  dan- 
ger Emmeline  and  nie  just  went  to  bed  sick  and  worn  out. 
/licver  want  to  pass  through  such  a  time  again.  Poor  dear 
Fx  in9ois — which  leg  did  he  break,  Mrs.  Oreille  ?" 
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Mrs.  O. — "  It  was  his  right  hand  hind  leg.  Jamp  down, 
Francois  dear,  and  ehow  the  ladies  what  a  cruel  limp  jon'n 
got  jet." 

FrHn9oi8  demurred,  bat  being  coaxed  and  delivered  gently 
ipon  the  floor,  he  performed  very  satisfactorily,  with  lu» 
"right  hand  hind  leg"  in  the  air.  All  were  afFeoted — even 
Laura — but  liera  was  an  affection  of  the  stomach.  The 
country-bred  girl  had  not  suspected  that  the  little  whio- 
ing  tea-ounce  black    and  tan  reptile,  clad  in  a  red  em 


broidered  pigmy  blanket  and  reposing  in  "Mrs.  OreilU's  lap 
all  through  tlie  visit  was  the  individual  whose  sutferiiigs 
bad  been  stirring  the  dormant  generosities  of  her  nature. 
She  said : 

"  Poor  little  creature !     You  might  have  lost  him  1 " 

Mrs.  0. — "  O  pray  don't  mention  it,  Miss  Hawkins — it 
gives  me  such  a  turn  1 " 

Laura — "  And  Hildebrand  and  Percy — are  they — are 
tliey  like  this  one?" 

Mrs.  G. — "  No,  Hilly  has  considerable  Skye  blood  in  him, 
I  believe." 

Mrs.  11. — "  Percy's  the  same,  only  he  is  two  months  and 
ten  days  older  and  has  his  ears  cropped. — His  father,  Martin 
Farquhar  Tupper,  was  sickly,  and  died  young,  but  he  WM 
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Ibe  sweetest  dispodition. — His  mother  had  heart  disease  but 
was  very  gentle  and  resigned,  and  a  wonderfnl  ratter."  * 

So  carried  away  had  the  visitors  become  by  their  interest 
attaching  to  this  discussion  of  family  matters,  that  their  stay 
had  been  prolonged  to  a  very  improper  and  unfashionable 
length;  but  they  suddenly  recollected  themselves  now  and 
took  their  departure. 

Laura's  scorn  was  boundless.  The  more  she  thought  of 
these  people  and  their  extraordinary  talk,  the  more  offen- 
sive they  seemed  to  her ;  and  yet  she  confessed  that  if  one 
must  choose  between  the  two  extreme  aristocracies  it  might 
be  best,  on  the  whole,  looking  at  things  from  a  strictly  busi- 
ness point  of  view,  to  herd  with  the  Parvenus ;  she  was  in 
Washington  solely  to  compass  a  certain  matter  and  to  do  it 
at  any  cost,  and  these  people  might  be  useful  to  her,  while  it 
was  plain  that  her  purposes  and  her  schemes  for  pushing 
them  would  not  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Antiques.  If  it 
came  to  choice — and  it  might  come  to  that,  sooner  or  later — 
she  believed  she  could  come  to  a  decision  without  much 
difSculty  or  many  pangs. 

But  the  best  aristocracy  of  the  three  Wasliington  castea, 
and  really  the  most  powerful,  by  far,  was  that  of  the  Middle 
Ground.  It  was  made  up  of  the  families  of  public  men 
from  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union — men  who  held  posi- 
tions in  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
government,  and  whose  characters  had  been  for  years  blem- 
ishless,  both  at  home  and  at  the  capital.  These  gentlemen 
and  their  households  were  unostentatious  people ;  they  were 
educated  and  refined ;  they  troubled  themselves  but  little 
about  the  two  other  orders  of  nobility,  but  moved  serenely 
in  their  wide  orbit,  qonfident  in  their  own  strength  and  well 
aware   of  the  potency   of   their  influence.     They  had  no 


*  Am  impossible  and  exasperating  as  this  conyersation  maj  sound  to  a  person 
who  is  not  an  idiot,  it  is  scarcely  in  any  respect  an  exaggeration  of  one  which  on« 
of  us  actually  listened  to  in  an  American  drawing  rooni^-otherwise  we  could 
Dot  Tenture  to  put  such  a  chapter  into  a  book  which  professes  to  doal  witk 
•oeial  possibilities. — ^Thb  Authobs. 
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troublesome  appearances  to  keep  up,  no  rivalries  which  they 
cared  to  distress  themselves  about,  no  jealousies  to  fret  over. 
They  could  afford  to  mind  their  own  affairs  and  leave  other 
combinations  to  do  the  same  or  do  otherwise,  just  as  they 
chose.  They  were  people  who  were  beyond  reproach,  and 
that  was  sufficient. 

Senator  Dilworthy  never  came  into  collision  with  any  of 
these  factions.  He  labored  for  them  all  and  with  them  all. 
He  said  that  all  men  were  brethren  and  all  were  entitled  to 
the  honest  unselfish  help  and  countenance  of  a  Christian 
laborer  in  the  public  vineyard. 

Laura  concluded,  after  reflection,  to  let  circumstances  deter- 
mine the  course  it  might  be  best  for  her  to  pursue  as  regarded 
the  several  aristocracies. 

Now  it  might  occur  to  the  reader  that  perhaps  Laura  had 
been  somewhat  rudely  suggestive  in  her  remarks  to  Mrs. 
Oreill6  when  the  subject  of  corals  was  under  discussion,  but 
it  did  not  occur  to  Laura  herself.  She  was  not  a  person  of 
exaggerated  refinement ;  indeed  the  society  and  the  influences 
that  had  formed  her  character  had  not  been  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  make  her  so ;  she  thought  tliat  "  give  and  take 
was  fair  play,"  and  that  to  parry  an  offensive  thrust  with  a 
sarcasm  was  a  neat  and  legitimate  thing  to  do.  She  some- 
times talked  to  people  in  a  way  which  some  ladies  would 
consider  actually  shocking ;  but  Laura  rather  prided  herself 
upon  some  of  her  exploits  of  that  character.  We  are  sorry 
we  cannot  make  her  a  faultless  heroine;  but  we  cannot,  for 
the  reason  that  she  was  human. 

She  considered  herself  a  superior  conversationist.  Long 
ago,  when  the  possibility  had  first  been  brought  before  her 
mind  that  some  day  she  might  move  in  Washington  society, 
she  had  recognized  tlit  fact  that  practiced  eonversationki 
powers  would  be  a  necessary  weapon  in  that  field  ;  she  had 
also  recognized  the  fact  that  since  her  dealings  there  must  be 
mainly  with  men,  and  men  whom  she  supposed  to  be  excep- 
tionally cultivated  and  able,  she  would  need  heavier  shot  in 
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her  magazine  than  mere  brilliant  "aociet;"  nothingg  ;  where- 
npon  she  had  at  once  entered  upon  a  tireless  and  elaborate  coarse 
of  reading,  and  had  never  since  ceased  to  devote  every  unoccu- 
pied moment  to  this  sort  of  preparation.  Having  now 
acquired  a  happy  smattering  of  various  information,  she  need 
it  with  good  effect — slie  passed  for  a  singularly  well  informed 
Toman  in  Washington.  The  quality  of  her  literary  tastes 
had  necessarily  undergone  constant  improvement  under  thia 
regimen,  and  as  iiece:'sarily,  also,  the  quality  of  her  language 
had  improved,  though  it  cannot  be  denied  that  now  and  then 
her  former  condition  of  life  betrayed  itself  in  just  percepti- 
ble inelegancies  of  expression  and  lapses  of  grammar. 


CHAPTER  XXXrV. 

Eel  Jomfni  Haar  drager  tUerkere  end  tl  Par  Oxen. 

WHEN  Laura  had  been  in  Washington  three  monthfl, 
she  was  still  the  same  person,  in  one  respect,  that  she 
was  wlien  she  first  arrived  there — that  is  to  say,  she  still  bore 
the  name  of  Laura  Hawkins.  Otherwise  she  was  perceptibly 
chaniiCed. — 

She  had  arrived  in  a  state  of  grievous  nncertainty  as  to 
what  manner  of  woman  she  was,  physically  and  intellectually, 
as  compared  with  eastern  women  ;  she  was  well  satisfied,  now, 
that  her  beauty  was  confessed,  her  mind  a  grade  above  the 
average,  and  her  powers  of  fascination  rather  extraordinary. 
So  she  was  at  ease  upon  those  points.  When  she  arrived, 
«he  was  posessed  of  habits  of  economy  and  not  possessed  of 
money ;  now  she  dressed  elaborately,  gave  but  little  thought 
to  the  cost  of  things,  and  was  very  well  fortified  financially. — 
She  kept  her  motlier  and  Washington  freely  supplied  with 
money,  and  did  the  same  by  Col.  Sellers — who  always  insisted 
upon  gi^ng  his  note  for  loans — with  interest ;  he  was  rigid 
upon  that ;  she  tniist  take  interest ;  and  one  of  the  Colonel's 
greatest  satisfactions  was  to  go  over  his  accounts  and  note 
what  a  handsome  sum  this  accruing  interest  amounted  to, 
and  what  a  comfortable  though  modest  support  it  would  yield 
Laura  in  case  reverses  should  overtake  her.  In  truth  he 
could  not  help  feeling  that  he  was  an  efficient  shield  for  her 
against  poverty  ;  and  so,  if  her  expensive  ways  ever  troubled 
him  for  a  brief  uK^niLMit,  he  presently  dismissed  the  thought 

and  said  to  himself,   '*Let  her  go   on — even   if   she  loses 

3U 
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everything  she  is  still  safe — ^this  interest  will  always  afford  her 
a  good  easy  income." 

Laara  was  on  excellent  terms  with  a  great  many  members 
of  Congress,  and  there  was  an  undercurrent  of  suspicion  in 
some  quarters  that  she  was  one  of  that  detested  class  known 
as  *'  lobbyists ;"  but  what  belle  could  escape  slander  in  such  a 
city  t  Fair-minded  people  declined  to  condemn  her  on  mere 
suspicion,  and  so  the  injurious  talk  made  no  very  damaging 
headway.  She  was  very  gay,  now,  and  very  celebrated,  and 
she  might  well  expect  to  be  assailed  by  many  kinds  of  gossip. 
She  was  growing  used  to  celebrity,  and  could  already  sit  calm 
and  seemingly  unconscious,  under  the  fire  of  fifty  lorgnettes 
in  a  theatre,  or  even  overhear  the  low  voice  "  That's  she  1"  as 
she  passed  along  the  street  without  betraying  annoyance. 

The  whole  air  was  full  of  a  vague  vast  scheme  which  was 
to  eventuate  in  filling  Laura's  pockets  with  millions  of  money ; 
some  had  one  idea  of  the  scheme,  and  some  another,  but 
nobody  had  any  exact  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  All  that 
any  one  felt  sure  about,  was  that  Laura's  landed  estates  were 
princely  in  value  and  extent,  and  that  the  government  was 
anxious  to  get  hold  of  them  for  public  purposes,  and  that 
Laura  was  willing  to  make  the  sale  but  not  at  all  anxious 
about  the  matter  and  not  at  all  in  a  hurry.  It  was  whispered 
that  Senator  Dilworthy  was  a  stumbling  block  in  the -way  of 
an  immediate  sale,  because  he  was  resolved  that  the  govern- 
ment should  not  have  the  lands  except  with  the  understand- 
ing that  they  should  be  devoted  to  the  uplifting  of  the 
negro  race ;  Laura  did  not  care  what  they  were  devoted  to,  it 
was  said,  (a  world  of  very  different  gossip  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding,) but  there  were  several  other  heirs  and  they 
would  be  guided  entirely  by  the  Senator's  wishes;  and 
finally,  many  people  averred  that  while  it  would  be  easy  to 
sell  the  lands  to  the  government  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro, 
by  resorting  to  the  usual  methods  of  influencing  votes. 
Senator  Dilworthy  was  unwilling  to  have  so  noble  a  charity 
sullied  by  any  taint  of  corruption — he  was  resolved  that  not 
s  vote  should  be  bought.  Nobody  could  get  anything 
definite  from  Laura  about  these  matters,  and  so  gossip  had 
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to  feed  iteelf  chiefly  upon  guesses.  But  the  eflfect  of  it  all 
was,  that  Laura  was  considered  to  be  very  wealthy  and 
likely  to  be  vastly  more  so  in  a  little  while.  Consequently 
she  was  much  courted  and  as  much  envied.  Her  wealth 
attracted  many  suitors.  Perhaps  they  came  to  worship  her 
riches,  but  they  remained  to  worship  her.  Some  of  the 
noblest  men  of  the  time  succumbed  to  her  fascinations. 
She  frowned  upon  no  lover  when  he  made  his  first  advances, 
but  by  and  by  wlien  he  was  hopelessly  enthralled,  he  learned 
from  her  own  lips  that  she  had  formed  a  resolution  never  to 
marry.  Then  he  would  go  away  hating  and  cursing  the 
whole  sex,  and  she  would  calmly  add  his  scalp  to  her  string, 
while  she  mused  upon  the  bitter  day  that  Col.  Selby  trampled 
her  love  and  her  pride  in  the  dust.  In  time  it  came  to  be 
said  that  her  way  was  paved  with  broken  Ijearts. 

Poor  Washington  gradually  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  he  too 
was  an  intellectual  marvel  as  well  as  his  gifted  sister.     He 
could  not  conceive  how  it  had  come  about  (it  did  not  occur 
to  him  that  the  gossip  about  his  family's  great  wealth  had 
anything  to  do  with  it).     lie  could  not  accomnt  for  it  by  any 
process  of  reasoning,  and  was  simply  obliged  to  accept  the 
fact  and  give  up  trying  to  solve  the  riddle.     lie  found  him- 
self dragged  into  society  and  courted,  wondered  at  and  envied 
very  much  as  if  he  were  one  of  those  foreign  barbers  who 
flit  over  here  now  and  then  with  a  self-conferred  title  of 
nobility  and  marry  some  rich  fool's  absuixl  daughter.     Some- 
times at  a  dinner  party  or  a  reception  he  would  find  himself 
the  centre  of  interest,  and  feel  unutterably  uncomfortable  in 
the  discovery,     lacing  obliged  to  say  something^  he  would 
mine  his   brain  and  ]>ut  in  a  blast  and  when  the  smoke  and 
flying   debris   had    cleared  away  the   result  would  be  what 
seemed  to  him  but  a  ])oor  little  intellectual  clod  of  dirt  or 
two,  and  then  he  would  be  astonished  to  see  everybody  as 
lost  in  admiration  as  if  he  had  brought  up  a  ton  or  two  of 
virgin  gold.     Every  remark  he  made  delighted  his  hearers 
and  compelled  their  applause ;  he  overheard  people  say  be 
was  exceedingly   bright — they  were  chiefly   mammas   aad 
marriageable  young  ladies.     lie  found  that  some  of  his  good 
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things  were  being  repeated  about  the  town.  Whenever  be 
beard  of  so  instanoe  of  this  kind,  he  would  keep  that  partio- 
nlar  remark  in  mind  and  analyse  it  at  home  in  private.  At 
first  he  conld  not  see  that  the  remark  was  anything  better 
than  a  parrot  might  originate ;  but  hy  and  hj  he  began  to 
ftel  that  perhaps  he  underrated  his  powers ;  and  after  that 
he  osed  to  analyze  hie  good  things  with  a  deal  of  comfort, 
and  find  in  them  a  brilliancy  which  wonld  have  been  nnap- 
parent  to  him  in  earlier  days — and  then  he  would  make  a  note 
of  that  good  thing  andsay  it  again  the  first  time  he  found  him- 
self in  a  new  company.  Presently  he  had  saved  up  quite  a 
repertoire  of  brillianciee;  and  after  that  he  confined  himself 


to  repeating  these  and  ceased  to  originate  any  more,  lest  he 
might  injure  his  reputation  by  an  unlucky  effort 

He  was  constantly  having  yoong  ladies  thmst  upon  hia 
notice  at  receptions,  or  left  upon  his  bands  at  parties,  and  id 
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time  he  began  to  feel  that  he  was  being  deliberately  penec!!- 
ted  in  this  way ;  and  after  that  he  could  not  enjoy  society 
because  of  his  constant  dread  of  these  female  ambushes  and  sur- 
prises. He  was  distressed  to  find  that  nearly  every  time  he 
showed  a  young  lady  a  polite  attention  he  was  straightway 
reported  to  be  engaged  to  her ;  and  as  some  of  these  reports 
got  into  the  newspapers  occasionally,  he  had  to  keep  writing 
to  Louise  that  they  were  lies  and  she  must  believe  in  him  and 
not  mind  them  or  allow  them  to  grieve  her. 

Washington  was  as  much  in  the  dark  as  anybody  with 
regard  to  the  great  wealth  that  was  hovering  in  the  air  and 
seemingly  on  the  point  of  tumbling  into  the  family  pocket 
Laura  would  give  him  no  satisfaction.  All  she  would  say, 
was: 

"  Wait.     Be  patient.     You  will  see." 

"  But  will  it  be  soon,  Laura  ?" 

"  It  will  not  be  very  long,  I  think.' 

"  But  what  makes  you  think  so  ?" 

"  I  have  reasons — and  good  ones.  Just  wait,  and  bo 
patient." 

"  But  is  it  going  to  be  as  much  as  people  say  it  is  f* 

"  What  do  they  say  it  is  ?" 

"  Oh,  ever  so  much.     Millions !" 

"  Yes,  it  will  be  a  great  sum." 

^  But  kow  great,  Laura  ?     Will  it  be  millions  f* 

**Yes,  yon  may  call  it  that.  Yes,  it  will  be  millioni. 
There,  now — does  that  satisfy  you  ?" 

"  Splendid !  I  can  wait.  I  can  wait  patiently — ever  so 
patiently.  Once  I  was  near  selling  the  land  for  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars ;  once  for  thirty  thousand  dollars  ;  once  after  that 
for  seven  thousnnd  dollars ;  and  once  for  forty  thousand 
dollars — but  something  always  told  me  not  to  do  it.  What 
a  fool  I  would  have  been  to  sell  it  for  such  a  beggarly  trifle ! 
It  is  the  land  that^s  to  bring  the  money,  isn't  it  Laura?  Yoa 
can  tell  me  that  much,  can't  you  ?" 

^  Ye&M  I  don't  mind  saying  that  much.    It  is  the  land. 
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Bnt  mind — don't  ever  hint  that  yon  got  it  from  ma  Don't 
mention  me  in  the  matter  at  all,  Washington.'' 

"  All  right — ^I  won't.  Millions !  Isn't  it  splendid !  I  mean 
to  look  around  for  a  building  lot ;  a  lot  with  fine  ornamental 
shrubbery  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  will  do  it  to-day. 
And  I  might  as  well  see  an  architect,  too,  and  get  him  to  go 
to  work  at  a  plan  for  a  house.  I  don't  intend  to  spare  and 
expense ;  I  mean  to  have  the  noblest  house  that  money  can 
build."  Then  after  a  pause — he  did  not  notice  Laura's  smiles 
— "  Laura,  would  you  lay  the  main  liall  in  encaustic  tiles,  or 
just  in  fancy  patterns  of  hard  wood  ?" 

Laura  laughed  a  good  old-fashioned  laugh  that  had  more  of 
her  former  natural  self  about  it  than  any  sound  that  had 
issued  from  her  mouth  in  many  weeks.     She  said : 

"  You  dpn't  change,  Washington.  You  still  begin  to 
squander  a  fortune  right  and  left  the  instant  you  hear  of 
it  in  the  distance ;  you  never  wait  till  the  foremost  dollar  of 
it  arrives  within  a  hundred  miles  of  you," — and  she  kissed 
her  brother  good  bye  and  left  hitn  weltering  in  his  dreams, 
to  to  speak. 

He  got  up  and  walked  the  floor  feverishly  during  two 
hours ;  and  when  he  sat  down  he  had  married  Louise,  built  a 
house,  reared  a  family,  married  them  off,  spent  upwards  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  mere  luxurieS|  and  died 
worth  twelve  millions. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

**  Mi-x-in  tzakcaamab,  x-ln  tzakcolobch  chirech  na  caki  CMm,  nn  nkl  eotoi  • 
Bu  chincu,  nu  galgab,  du  zalmet  ** 

ChftscuB  horn  a  sas  palmas  deves  se  meteys  Tiradas. 

LAURA  went  down  stairs,  knocked  at  the  study  door, 
and  entered,  scarcely  waiting  for  the  response.  Senator 
Dilworthy  was  alone — with  an  open  Bible  in  his  hand,  npdde 
down.  Laura  smiled,  and  said,  forgetting  her  acqnired  co^ 
rectness  of  speech, 

"  It  is  only  me." 

^^Ah,  come  in,  sit  down,"  and  the  Senator  closed  the 
book  and  laid  it  down.  "  I  wanted  to  see  yon.  Time  to 
report  progress  from  the  committee  of  the  whole,"  and  the 
Senator  beamed  with  his  own  congressional  wit. 

"  In  the  committee  of  the  whole  things  are  working  very 
well.  We  have  made  ever  so  much  progress  in  a  week.  I 
believe  that  you  and  I  together  could  run  this  government 
beautifully,  uncle." 

The  Senator  beamed  again.  He  liked  to  be  called  "  uncle" 
by  this  beautiful  woman. 

^^  Did  you  see  Hopperson  last  night  after  the  congressioDal 
prayer  meeting  ? " 

"  Yes.    He  came.    He's  a  kind  of — " 

^^  Eh  t  he  is  one  of  my  friends,  Laura.    He's  a  fine  man,  • 
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very  fine  man.  ]  don't  know  stay  man  in  congress  I'd 
sooner  go  to  for  help  in  any  Christian  work.  What  did  he 
eay  i " 

"Oh,  he  beat  around  a  little.  lie  said  he  should  like  to 
help  the  negroj  liia  heart  went  out  to  the  negro,  and  nil  that 
—plenty  of  them  say  that — hut  he  Wiis  a  little  afraid  of  the 


Tennessee  Land  bill ;  if  Senator  Dilworthy  wasn't  in  it,  he 
eboiild  suspect  there  was  a  fraud  on  the  government" 

"  He  said  that,  did  he  ? " 

"Tea.    And  he  said  ho  felt  be  couldn't  vote  for  it    He 
was  sby." 

"  Not  shy,  child,  cantious.    lie's  a  very  cautions  man.    1 
have  been  with  bim  a  great  deal  on  conference  coinniitteos. 
He  wants  reasons,  good  ones.     Didn't  you  show  him  be  was 
in  error  about  the  bill  ( " 
21- 
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**  I  did.  I  went  over  the  whole  thing.  I  had  to  tell  him 
Bome  of  the  side  arrangements,  some  of  the — ^" 

"  You  didn't  mention  me  ? " 

^^  Oh,  no.  I  told  him  you  were  daft  about  the  negro  and 
the  philanthropy  part  of  it,  as  you  are." 

'^  Daft  is  a  little  strong,  Laura.  But  you  know  that  I 
wouldn't  touch  this  bill  if  it  were  not  for  the  public  good, 
and  for  the  good  of  the  colored  race,  much  as  I  am  interested 
in  the  heirs  of  this  property,  and  would  like  to  have  them 
succeed." 

Laura  looked  a  little  incredulous,  and  the  Senator  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  Don't  misunderstand  mej  Laura.  I  don't  deny  that  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  all  of  us  that  this  bill  should  go  through, 
and  it  will.  I  have  no  concealments  from  3'ou.  But  I  have 
one  principle  in  my  public  life,  which  I  should  like  you  to 
keep  in  mind  ;  it  has  always  been  my  guide.  I  never  push  a 
private  interest  if  it  is  not  justified  and  ennobled  by  some 
larger  public  good.  I  doubt  if  a  Christian  would  be  justified 
in  working  for  his  own  salvation  if  it  was  not  to  aid  in  thd 
salvation  of  his  fellow  men." 

The  Senator  spoke  with  feeling,  and  then  added, 

"  I  hope  you  showed  Hopperson  that  our  motives  were 
pure  ? " 

'^  Yes,  and  he  seemed  to  have  a  new  light  on  the  measoro. 
I  think  he  will  vote  for  it." 

"  I  hope  so ;  his  name  will  give  tone  and  strength  to  it.  I 
knew  you  would  only  have  to  show  him  that  it  was  just  and 
pure,  in  order  to  secure  his  cordial  support." 

"I  think  I  convinced  him.  Yes,  1  am  perfectly  sure  he 
will  vote  right  now." 

"  That's  good,  that's  good,"  said  the  Senator,  smiling,  and 
rubbing  his  hands.     "  Is  there  anything  more? " 

'''  You'll  find  some  changes  in  that  I  guess,"  handing  the 
Senator  a  printed  list  of  names.  ^' Those  checked  ofE  are 
aU  right." 

"  Ah — 'm — 'm,"  running  his  eye  down  the  list.    •*  That^t 
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eDconraging.    What  Ib  the  ^  0 '  before  some  of  the  namely 
•iidthe*B.B,M" 

<<  Thoie  are  my  private  marks.  That  ^  0 '  Btands  for  <  coa- 
Tinced,'  with  argument.  The  ^  B.  B.'  is  a  general  sign  for 
a  relative.  You  see  it  stands  before  three  of  the  Hon.  Com* 
mittee.  I  expect  to  see  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
to-day,  Mr.  Buckstone." 

*'  So  you  must,  he  ought  to  be  seen  without  any  delay. 
Buckstone  is  a  worldly  sort  of  a  fellow,  but  he  has  charitable 
impulses.  If  we  secure  him  we  shall  bavS  a  favorable  report 
by  the  committee,  and  it  will  be  a  great  thing  to  be  able  to 
state  that  fact  quietly  where  it  will  do  good." 

"  Oh,  I  saw  Senator  Balloon.'^ 

''He  will  help  us,  I  suppose ?  Balloon  is  a  whole-hearted 
fellow.  I  can't  Jielp  loving  that  man,  for  all  his  drellery 
and  waggishness.  He  puts  on  an  air  of  levity  sometimes, 
but  there  aint  a  man  in  the  senate  knows  the  scriptures  as 
he  does.    He  did  not  make  any  objections  t " 

"Not  exactly,  he  said — shall  I  tell  you  what  he  said f 
tsked  Laura  glancing  furtively  at  him. 

«  Certainly." 

*^  He  said  he  had  no  doubt  it  was  a  good  thing ;  if  Senator 
Dilworthy  was  in  it,  it  would  pay  to  look  into  it." 

The  Senator  laughed,  but  rather  feebly,  and  said,  ^Balloon 
ii  always  full  of  his  jokes."         ' 

"I  explained  it  to  him.  He  said  it  was  all  right,  he  only 
wanted  a  word  with  you,"  continued  Laura.  "  He  is  a  hand- 
some old  gentleman,  and  he  is  gallant  for  an  old  man." 

"  My  daughter,"  said  the  Senator,  with  a  grave  look,  "  I 
trast  there  was  nothing  free  in  his  manner  ? " 

"Free*?"  repeated  Laura,  with  indignation  in  her  face. 
•*Withm^/ 

"  There,  there,  child.  I  meant  nothing,  Balloon  talks  a 
little  freely  sometimes,  with  men.  But  he  is  right  at  heart 
His  term  expires  next  year  and  I  fear  we  shall  lose  him." 

"He  seemed  to  be  packing  the  day  I  was  there.    Hit 
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roomB  were  full  of  dry  goods  boxes,  into  which  his  Bemot 
Waa  crowding  all  manner  of  old  clothes  and  stuff.     I  eappon 


he  will  paint  ■'  Pub.  Docs '  on  tliem  and  frank  them  home. 
That's  good  economy,  isn't  it  i " 

"Tee,  yes,  but  child,  all  Congressmen  do  that.  It  may 
Dot  be  strictly  honest,  indeed  it  is  not  unless  he  had  some 
public  documents  mixed  in  with  the  clothes," 

"  It's  a  funny  world.  Good-bye,  uncle.  I'm  going  to  see 
that  chairman." 

And  humming  a  cheery  opera  air,  she  departed  to  her 
room  to  dress  for  going  out.  Before  she  did  that,  however, 
she  took  out  her  note  book  and  was  soon  deep  in  its  contenta, 
marking,  dashing,  erasing,  figuring,  and  talking  to  herself. 

"Free!  I  wonderwhatDihvorthy  tfoesthinkof  meanywayt 
One . . .  two . . .  eight . . .  seventeen  . . .  twenty-one,. .  .'m'm .  ■  • 
it  takes  a  heap  for  a  majority.  "Wouldn't  Dilworthy  open 
hie  eyes  if  he  knew  some  of  the  things  Balloon  did  say  to  ma 
There...  .Hoppersoa's  influence  ought  to  ooonttwes^...* 
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the  sanctimonious  old  curmudgeon.    Son-in-law ....  sinecure 

in   the  negn'>   institution That  about  gauges   him 

rhe  three  committeemen ....  sons-in-law.  Nothing  like  a 
K>n-in-law  here  in  Washington ....  or  a  brother-in-law .... 

&Jid  everybody  has  'em Let's  see ....  sixty-one. . . .  with 

places ; . . . .  twenty-five . . .  persuaded — it  is  getting    on ; . . . . 

iFe'll   have  two-thirds  of  Congress  in  time Dilworthy 

nust  surely  know  I  understand  him.  Uncle  Dilworthy .... 
Unde  Bidloon ! . . .  Tells  very  amusing  stories ....  when 
ladies  are  not  present ....  I  should  think  so. . . .  'm . . .  'm . 
Eighty-five. . .  .There.    I  must   find  that  chairman.     Queer 

....  Buckstone  acts Seemed  to  be  in  love I    was 

rure  of  it.  He  promised  to  come  here . . .  .'and  he  hasn't. . . . 
Strange.   Very  strange. ...  I  must  chance  to  meet  him  to-day." 

Laura  dressed  and  went  out,  thinking  she  was  perhaps  too 
sarly  for  Mr.  Buckstone  to  come  from  the  house,  but  as  he 
lodged  near  the  bookstore  she  would  drop  in  there  and  keep 
I  look  out  for  him. 

While  Laura  is  on  her  errand  to  find  Mr.  Buckstone,  it  may 
QOt  be  out  of  the  way  to  remark  that  she  knew  quite  as  much 
rf  Washington  life  as  Senator  Dilworthy  gave  her  credit  for, 
&nd  more  than  she  thought  proper  to  tell  him.  She  was 
icquainted  by  this  time  with  a  good  many  of  the  young  fel- 
lows of  Newspaper  Row,  and  exchanged  gossip  with  them  to 
their  mutual  advantage. 

They  were  always  talking  in  the  Row,  everlastingly  gos- 
siping, bantering  and  sarcastically  praising  things,  and  going 
on  in  a  style  which  was  a  curious  commingling  of  earnest 
and  persiflage.  Col.  Sellers  liked  this  talk  amazingly,  though 
be  was  sometimes  a  little  at  sea  in  it — and  perhaps  that  didn't 
lessen  the  relish  of  the  conversation  to  the  correspondents. 

It  seems  that  they  had  got  hold  of  the  dry -goods  box  pack- 
ing story  about  Balloon,  one  day,  and  were  talking  it  over 
when  the  Colonel  came  in.  The  Colonel  wanted  to  know  all 
ibont  it,  and  Hicks  told  him.  And  then  Hicks  went  on,  with 
I  serious  air, 

"  Colonel,  if  you  register  a  letter,  it  means  that  it  is  of 
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value,  doesn'tit?  And  if  you  pay  fifteen  cents  for  regiBtering 
it,  the  government  will  liave  to  take  extra  care  of  it  and  eva 
pay  you  back  its  full  value  if  it  is  lost.    Isn't  that  sof 

"  Tea.     1  suppose  it's  so." 

"  Well  Senalor  Balloon  put  fifteen  cents  worth  of  stampi 
on  each  of  tlioue  seven  huge  boxes  of  old  clothes,  and  Bkipped 
that  ton  of  second-hand  rubbish,  old  boots  and  pantalooni 
and  what  not  tlirougli  the  niaiU  ns  registered  matter  I  It  wu 
an  ingenious  thing  and  it  had  a  genuine  touch  of  humor  about 
it,  too.  I  think  there  is  more  real  talent  among  our  public  men 
of  to-day  than  theieu  as  among  thoac  of  old  times — a  farmore 
fertile  fancy  a  much  hippier  mgeiiuitj  J*  o» ,  Colonel,  caa 
y  on  picture  Jefferson,  or  Washington  or  John  Adams  frsnkiiii 
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their  wardroboa  through  the  mails  and  adding  the  facetioW 
idea  of  making  the  goveniment  responsible  for  the  cargo  for 
the  sum  of  one  dullur  and  five  cents  ?  Stutesmen  were  duB 
creatures  in  those  days.  I  have  a  much  greater  admirsUoD 
for  Senator  Balloon," 

"  Tea,  Balloon  is  a  man  of  parta,  there  is  no  denying  it" 
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"1  think  80.  He  is  epoken  of  for  the  poet  of  Uinister  to 
Jbina,  or  Aastria,  and  I  hope  will  be  appointed.  What  we 
irant   ahroad   is   good   example^  nf  the  national  character. 


m 
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a 
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■Toho  Jaj  and  Benjamin  Franklin  were  well  enough  in  their 
day,  but  the  nation  has  made  progress  since  then.  Balloon  ia 
a  man  we  know  and  can  depend  on  to  be  true  to — himself." 

"Yes,  and  Balloon  liiia  liMd  a  •tihmI  deal  of  public  experi- 
ence. He  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  He  \va^  governor  of  one 
of  the  terriiopies  a  while,  and  was  very  satisfactory," 

"  Indeed  he  was.  He  was  exK>fticio  Indian  agent,  too. 
Ifanj  a  man  would  have  taken  the  Indian  appropriation  and 
devoted  the  money  to  feeding  and  clothing  the  helpless  eav- 
iges,  whose  land  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  white 
man  in  the  interests  of  civilization  ;  but  Balloon  knew  their 
seeds  better.  He  built  a  government  saw-mill  on  the  reser- 
ration  with  the  money,  and  the  lumber  sold  for  enormous 
a  relative  of  his  did  all  tUe  work  free  of  charge — ^that  U 
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to  Bay  he  charged  nothmg  more  than  the  Inmber  would  bring.'* 

"  But  the  poor  Injuns — not  that  I  care  much  for  Injunft— 
what  did  he  do  for  them  ?" 

^'  Gave  them  the  outside  slabs  to  fence  in  the  reservation 
with.  Governor  Balloon  was  nothing  less  than  a  father  to 
the  poor  Indians.  But  Balloon  is  not  "alone,  we  have  many 
truly  noble  statesmen  in  our  country^s  service  like  Balloon. 
The  Senate  is  full  of  them.    Don't  you  think  so  Colonel  T' 

"  Well,  I  dunno.  I  honor  my  country's  public  servants 
as  much  as  any  one  can.  I  meet  them,  Sir,  every  day,  and 
the  more  I  see  of  them  the  more  I  esteem  them  and  the  more 
grateful  I  am  that  our  institutions  give  us  the  opportunity  of 
securing  their  services.     Few  lands  are  so  blest." 

"  That  is  true.  Colonel.  To  be  sure  you  can  buy  now  and 
then  a  Senator  or  a  Eepresentative ;  but  they  do  not  know  it 
is  wrong,  and  so  they  are  not  ashamed  of  it.  They  are  gen- 
tle, and  confiding  and  childlike,  and  in  my  opinion  these  are 
qualities  that  ennoble  them  far  more  than  any  amount  of  sin- 
ful sagacity  could.    I  quite  agree  with  you.  Col.  Sellers." 

"Well" — ^hesitated  the  Colonel — "I  am  afraid  some  of 
them  do  buy  their  seats — ^yes,  I  am  afraid  they  do — but  as  Sen- 
ator Dilworthy  himself  said  to  me,  it  is  sinful, — it  is  very 
wrong — ^it  is  shameful ;  Heaven  protect  m>e  from  such  a  charge. 
That  is  what  Dilworthy  said.  And  yet  when  you  come  to 
look  at  it  you  cannot  deny  that  we  would  have  to  go  with- 
out the  services  of  some  of  our  ablest  men,  sir,  if  the  country 
were  opposed  to — ^to — bribery.  It  is  a  harsh  term.  I  do  not 
like  to  use  it." 

The  Colonel  interrupted  himself  at  this  point  to  meet  an 
engagement  with  the  Austrian  minister,  and  took  his  leave 
with  his  usual  courtly  bow. 


.  f 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

fBiMiiadoanin-iiiMinalgAnan,  kaklna  gale  oDiJishinoD.** '^Mlsaawaonljldll- 

kakliia  o-masiiiAiguuini  kawin  gwetch  o-wabanduitiiiaii.*' 

Baraga 

LfjijgsiBS&r 

IN  due  time  Laura  alighted  at  the  book  store,  and  began  to 
look  at  the  titles  of  the  handsome  array  of  books  on  the 
counter.  A  dapper  clerk  of  perhaps  nineteen  or  twenty 
years,  with  hair  accurately  parted  and  surprisingly  slick, 
came  bustling  up  and  leaned  over  with  a  pretty  smile  and  an 
affable— 

"  Can  I — was  there  any  particular  book  you  wished  to  see  !  *• 

"  Have  you  Taine's  England  ? " 

"  Beg  pardon  ? " 

*  Taine's  Notes  on  England." 

The  young  gentleman  scratched  the  side  of  his  nose  with 
a  cedar  pencil  which  he  took  down  from  its  bracket  on  the 
side  of  his  head,  and  reflected  a  moment : 

"  Ah — I  see,"  [with  a  bright  smile] — "  Train,  you  mean- 
not  Taine.     George  Francis  Train.     No,  ma'm  we — ^^ 

"  I  mean  Taine — if  I  may  take  the  liberty." 

The  clerk  reflected  again — then : 

"  Taine ....  Taine Is  it  hymns  ? " 

"No,  it  isn't  hymns.     It  is  a  volume  that  is  making  a  deal 

of  talk  just  now,  and  is  very  widely  known— except  among 

parties  who  sell  it." 

The  derk  glanced  at  her  face  to  see  if  a  sarcasm  might 

329 
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not  lurk  somewhere  in  that  obscure  speech,  but  the  gentle 

simplicity  of  the  beautiful  eyes  that  met  his,  banbhed  thftt 

suspicion.     He  went  away  and  conferred  with  the  proprietor. 

Both  appeared  to  be  nonplussed.     They  thought  and  talked, 

and  talked  and  thought  by  turns.     Then  both  came  forward 

and  the  proprietor  said : 

"  Is  it  an  American  book,  ma'ra  ? " 

"No,  it  is  an  American  reprint  of  an  English  translation." 

"  Oh !     Yes — ^y es — I  remember,  now.    We  are  expecting  it 

©very  day.     It  isn't  out  yet." 

*'  I  think  you  must  be  mistaken,  because  you  advertised  it 
a  week  ago." 

"  Why  no — can  that  be  so  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  it.  And  besides,  here  is  the  book 
itself,  on  the  counter." 

She  bought  it  and  the  proprietor  retired  from  the  field. 
Then  she  asked  the  clerk  for  tlie  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table — and  was  pained  to  see  the  admiration  her  beauty  bad 
inspired  in  him  fade  out  of  his  face.  He  said  with  cold 
dignity,  that  cook  books  were  somewhat  out  of  their  line,  but 
he  would  order  it  if  she  desired  it.  She  said,  no,  never  mind. 
Then  she  fell  to  conning  the  titles  again,  finding  a  delight  ii 
the  inspection  of  the  Hawthornes,  the  Longfellows,  the 
Tennysons,  and  other  favorites  of  her  idle  hours.  Meantinie 
the  clerk's  eyes  were  busy,  and  no  doubt  his  admiration  wai 
returning  again — or  may  be  he  was  only  gauging  her  prob- 
able literary  tastes  by  some  sagacious  system  of  admeasure- 
ment fii.t  known  to  his  guild.  Now  he  began  to  "assist" 
her  in  making  a  selection  ;  but  his  efforts  met  with  no  success 
— indeed  they  only  annoyed  her  and  unpleasantly  interrupted 
her  meditations.  Presently,  while  she  was  holding  a  copy 
of  "Venetian  Life"  in  her  hand  and  running  over  a  familiar 
passage  here  and  there,  the  clerk  said,  briskly,  snatching  up 
a  paper-covered  volume  and  striking  the  counter  a  smart 
blow  with  it  to  dislodge  the  dust : 

"  Now  here  is  a  work  that  we've  sold  a  lot  of.  Everybody 
that's  read  it  likes  it" — and  he  intruded  it  under  her  noee; 
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^^  it's  a  book  that  I  can  recommend — ^  The  Pirate's  Doom,  or 
the  Last  of  the  Buccaneers.'  I  think  it's  one  of  the  beat 
things  that's  come  out  this  season." 

Laura  pushed  it  gently  aside  with  her  hand  and  went  on 
filching  from  "  Venetian  Life." 

"  I  believe  I  do  not  want  it,"  she  said. 

The  clerk  hunted  around  awhile,  glancing  at  one  title  and 
then  another,  but  apparently  not  iinding  what  he  wanted* 
However,  he  succeeded  at  last.     Said  he : 

"  Have  you  ever  read  this,  ma'm  ?  I  am  sure  you'll  like  it. 
It's  by  the  author  of  '  The  Hooligans  of  Haekensack.'  It  is 
full  of  love  troubles  and  mysteries  and  all  sorts  of  such  things. 
The  heroine  strangles  her  own  mother.  Just  glance  at  the 
title  please, — '  Gonderil  the  Vampire,  or  The  Dance  of  Death.' 
And  here  is  '  The  Jokist's  Own  Treasury,  or,  The  Phunny 
Phellow's  Bosom  Phriend.'  The  funniest  thing  ! — I've  read 
it  four  times,  ma'm,  and  I  can  laugh  at  the  very  sight  of  it 
yet.  And  '  Gonderil,' — I  assure  you  it  is  the  most  splendid 
book  I  ever  read.  I  know  you  will  like  these  books,  ma'm, 
because  I've  read  them  myself  and  I  know  wliat  they  are." 

"  Oh,  I  was  perplexed — but  I  see  how  it  is,  now.  You 
must  have  thought  I  asked  you  to  tell  me  what  sort  of  books 
I  wanted — for  I  am  apt  to  say  things  which  I  don't  really 
mean,  when  I  am  absent  minded.  I  suppose  I  did  ask  you, 
didn't  I  i " 

"  No  ma'm,— but  I—" 

"  Yes,  I  must  have  done  it,  else  you  would  not  have 
offered  your  services,  for  fear  it  might  be  rude.  But  don't 
be  troubled — it  was  all  my  fault.  I  ought  not  to  have  been 
ao  heedless — I  ought  not  to  have  asked  you." 

"  But  you  didn't  ask  me,  ma'm.  We  always  help  custom- 
ers all  we  can.  You  see  our  experience — living  right  among 
books  all  the  time — that  sort  of  thing  makes  us  able  to  help 
a  customer  make  a  selection,  you  know." 

"  Now  does  it,  indeed  ?    It  is  part  of  your  business,  then  ?'* 

"  Yes'm,  we  always  help." 

•*  How  good  it  is  of  you.    Some  people  would  think  it 
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ratlier  obtrusive,  perhaps,  but  I  don't — I  think  it  is  real  kmd- 
ness— ^ven  charity.  Some  people  jump  to  concluaions  with- 
out any  thought — ^you  have  noticed  that  ?" 

"  O  yes,"  said  the  clerk,  a  little  perplexed  as  to  whether  to 
feel  comfortable  or  the  reverse ;  "  oh  yes,  indeed,  I've  often 
noticed  that,  ma'm." 

"  Yes,  they  jump  to  conclusions  with  an  absurd  heedless- 
ness. Now  some  people  would  think  it  odd  that  because 
you,  with  the  budding  tastes  and  the  innocent  enthusiasmt 
natural  to  your  time  of  life,  enjoyed  the  Vampires  and  the 
volume  of  nursery  jokes,  you  should  imagine  that  an  older 
person  would  delight  in  them  too — but  I  do  not  think  it  odd 
at  all.  I  think  it  natural — perfectly  natural — in  you.  And 
kind,  too.  You  look  like  a  person  who  not  only  finds  a  deep 
pleasure  in  any  little  thing  in  the  way  of  literature  that  strikes 
you  forcibly,  but  is  willing  and  glad  to  share  that  pleasure 
with  others — and  that,  I  think,  is  noble  and  admirable — very 
noble  and  admirable.  I  think  we  ought  all  to  share  our 
pleasures  with  others,  and  do  what  we  can  to  make  each  other 
happy,  do  not  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  Oh,  yes,  indeed.  Yes,  you  are  quite  right, 
ma'm." 

But  he  was  getting  unmistakably  uncomfortable,  now,  not- 
withstanding Laura's  confiding  sociability  and  almost  affec- 
tionate tone. 

•'  Yes,  indeed.  Many  people  would  think  that  what  a 
bookseller — or  perhaps  his  clerk — knows  about  literature  Oi 
literature,  in  contradistinction  to  its  character  as  merchandise, 
would  hardly  be  of  much  assistance  to  a  person — that  is,  to 
an  adult,  of  course — in  the  selection  of  food  for  the  mind — 
except  of  course  wrapping  paper,  or  twine,  or  wafers,  or 
something  like  that — but  I  never  feel  that  way.  I  feel  that 
whatever  service  you  offer  me,  you  offer  with  a  good  heart, 
and  I  am  as  grateful  for  it  as  if  it  were  the  greatest 
boon  to  me.  And  it  is  useful  to  me — it  is  bound  to  be  so. — 
It  cannot  be  otherwise.  If  you  show  me  a  book  which  you 
have  read — ^not  skimmed  over  or  merely  glanced  at,  but  read 
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— wd  jou  tell  me  that  i/ou  enjoyed  it  and  that  you  conld 
read  it  three  or  four  titnee,  then  I  know  what  book  I  want — " 

"  Thank  you  I— th— " 

— "  to  avoid.  Yes  indeed.  I  think  that  no  information 
ever  comee  amiss  iu  tliie  world.  Once  or  twice  I  have  trav- 
eled in  the  care — and  there  you  know,  the  peanut  boy  always 
measures  yon  with  his  eye,  and  liands  you  out  a  book  of  mur- 
ders if  you  are  fond  of  theology ;  or  Topper  or  a  dictionary 
or  T.  is.  Arthur  if  you  are  fond  of  poetry  ;  or  he  hands  yoH 
a  volume  of  distreseing  jokes  or  a  copy  of  the  American  Mis* 
cellany  if  you  particularly  dislike  that  sort  of  literary  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart — juBt  for  the  world  like  a  pleasant- 
spoken  well-meaning  gentleman  in  any  bookstore — .  But 
here  I  am  running  on  as  it'  business  men  had  nothing  to  do 
bat  listen  to  women  talk.  You  must  pardon  me,  for  I  was 
not  thinking. — And  you  must  let  me  thank  you  again  for 
helping  me.  I  read  a  good  deal,  and  shall  be  in  nearly  every 
<lay  ;  and  I  would  bo  norry  to  have  you  tliiiik  me  a  customei 


who  talks  too  much  and  buys  too  little.  Might  I  ask  yoa 
to  give  me  the  time  ?  Ah — two — twenty -two.  Thank  you 
very  much.    I  will  set  mine  while  I  have  the  opportunity.'* 
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But  she  could  not  get  her  watch  open,  sppftrenUy.  She 
tried,  and  tried  again.  Then  the  clerk,  trembling  at  his  own 
audacity,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  assist.  She  allowed  him. 
He  succeeded,  and  was  radiant  under  the  sweet  influences  of 
her  pleased  face  and  her  seductively  worded  acknowledge- 
ments with  gratification.  Then  he  gave  her  the  exact  time 
again,  and  anxiously  watched  her  turn  the  hands  slowly  till 
they  reached  the  precise  spot  without  accident  or  loss  of  life, 
and  then  he  looked  as  happy  as  a  man  who  had  helped  a  fel- 
low being  through  a  momentous  undertaking,  and  was  grate- 
ful to  know  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain.  Laura  thanked 
him  once  more.  The  words  were  music  to  his  ear ;  but  what 
were  they  compared  to  the  ravishing  smile  with  which  she 
flooded  his  whole  system }  When  she  bowed  her  adieu  and 
turned  away,  he  was  no  longer  suffering  torture  in  the  pil- 
lory where  she  had  had  him  trussed  up  during  so  many  dis- 
tressing moments,  but  he  belonged  to  the  list  of  her  conquests 
and  was  a  flattered  and  happy  thrall,  with  the  dawn-light  of 
love  breaking  over  the  eastern  elevations  of  his  heart. 

It  was  about  the  hour,  now,  for  the  chairman  of  the  Houm 
Conunittee  on  Benevolent  Appropriations  to  make  his  app6a^ 
ance,  and  Laura  stepped  to  the  door  to  reconnoitre.  Slit 
glanced  up  the  street,  and  sure  enough^ 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

:s:    ti!S    ^t    tm^   ^n    II   IK  T 

Um  Ofpik*  arte  <'^  donna,  onde  sia  c6lto 
NelU  soa  rete  alcnn  novello  amante ; 
Nd  con  tottif  nd  eempre  un  ttesso  Tolto 
Serba,  ma  caugia  a  tempo  attl  e  sembiante. 

Totfo. 

THAT  Chairman  was  nowhere  in  sight.  Such  disappoint- 
ments seldom  occur  in  novels,  but  are  always  happemng 
in  real  life. 

She  was  obliged  to  make  a  new  plan.  She  sent  him  a 
note,  and  asked  him  to  call  in  the  evening — which  he  did. 

She  received  the  Hon.  Mr.  Buckstone  with  a  sunny  smilOf 
and  said : 

"  I  don't  know  how  I  ever  dared  to  send  you  a  note,  Mr. 
Buckstone,  for  you  have  the  reputation  of  not  being  very 
partial  to  our  sex."  • 

"Why  I  am  sure  my  reputation  does  me  wrong,  then, 
Miss  Hawkins.  I  have  been  married  once — ^is  that  nothing 
in  my  favor  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes — that  is,  it  may  be  and  it  may  not  be.  If  you 
have  known  wliat  perfection  is  in  woman,  it  is  fair  to  argue 
that  inferiority  cannot  interest  you  now." 

'<  Even  if  that  were  the  case  it  could  not  affect  youj  Miss 
Hawkins,"  said  the  chairman  gallantly.    ^^Fame  does  not 
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place  you  in  the  list  of  ladies  who  rank  below  perfection.* 

This  happy  speech  delighted  Mr.  Buckstone  as  mnch  as  it 
seemed  to  delight  Laura.  But  it  did  not  confuse  him  as 
much  as  it  apparently  did  her. 

"I  wish  in  all  sincerity  that  I  could  be  worthy  of  such  a 
felicitous  compliment  as  that.  But  I  am  a  woman,  and  so  I 
am  gratified  for  it  just  as  it  is,  and  would  not  have  it  altered.* 

"But  it  is  not  merely  a  compliment — that  is,  an  empty 
compliment — it  is  the  truth.     All  men  will  endorse  that." 

Laura  looked  pleased,  and  said : 

"  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  it.  It  is  a  distinction  indeed, 
for  a  country-bred  girl  like  me  to  be  so  spoken  of  by  people 
of  brains  and  culture.  You  are  so  kind  that  I  know  yon 
will  pardon  my  putting  you  to  the  trouble  to  come  this  even- 
mg." 

"Indeed  it  was  no  trouble.  It  was  a  pleasure.  I  am 
alone  in  the  world  since  I  lost  my  wife,  and  I  often  long  for 
the  society  of  your  sex,  Miss  Hawkins,  notwithstanding  what 
people  may  say  to  the  contrary." 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  you  say  that.  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
80.  If  I  feel  lonely  at  times,  because  of  my  exile  from  old 
friends,  although  surrounded  by  new  ones  who  are  already 
very  dear  to  me,  how  much  more  lonely  must  you  feel,  bereft 
as  you  are,  and  with  no  wholesome  relief  from  the  cares  of 
state  that  weigh  you  down.  For  your  own  sake,  as  well  as 
for  the  sake  of  others,  you  ought  to  go  into  society  oftener. 
I  seldom  see  you  at  a  reception,  and  when  I  do  you  do  not 
usually  give  me  very  much  of  your  attention." 

"I  never  imagined  that  you  wished  it  or  I  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  make  myself  happy  in  that  way. — But  one 
seldom  gets  an  opportunity  to  say  more  than  a  sentence  to 
you  in  a  place  like  that.  You  are  always  the  centre  of  a 
group — ^a  fact  which  you  may  have  noticed  yourself.  But  if 
one  might  come  here — " 

"  Indeed  you  would  always  find  a  hearty  welcome,  Mr. 
Buckstone.    I  have  of  ten  wished  you  would  come  imd  tell  me 
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nore  about  Curo  and  the  Fyramida,  as  70a  once  promised 
ue  you  would." 

"Why,  do  yon  remember  that  jet,  Mies  HawkinBl  I 
thought  ladies'  memories  were  more  fickle  than  that." 

"  Oh,  thej  are  not  so  fickle  as  gentlemen's  promises.  And 
besides,  if  I  had  been  inclined  to  forget,  I — did  jou  not  giv* 
me  something  by  way  of  a  remembrancer  V 

"Did  It" 
'  "  Think." 

"  It  does  seem  to  me  that  I  did ;  but  I  have  forgotten  what 
it  was  now." 

"  Never,  never  call  a  lady's  memory  fickle  again  I  Do  yom 
recognize  this  1" 

"A  little  spray  of  box  !  I  am  beaten — I  surrender.  Bat 
have  jou  kept  that  all  this  time  V 

Laura's  confusion  was  very  pretty.  She  tried  to  hide  it, 
bat  the  more  she  tried  the  more  manifest  it  became  and  withal 


the  more  captivating  to  look  upon.  Presently  she  threw  th* 
spray  of  box  from  her  with  an  annoyed  air,  and  said : 

"  I  forgot  myself.  I  have  been  very  foolish.  I  b^  that 
you  will  forget  this  absurd  thing." 

Mr.  Buckstone  picked  up  the  spray,  and  sitting  down  bj 
Laura's  side  on  the  sofa,  said : 
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^^  Please  let  me  keep  it,  Miss  Hawkins.  I  set  a  veiy  big^ 
Talue  upon  it  now." 

^^  Give  it  to  me,  Mr.  Buckstone,  and  do  not  speak  so.  1 
have  been  sufScientlj  panished  for  my  thooghtlessness.  You 
cannot  take  pleasure  in  adding  to  my  distress.  Please  give 
it  to  me." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not  wish  to  distress  you.  But  do  not  con- 
sider the  matter  so  gravely  ;  you  have  done  yourself  no  wrong. 
You  probably  forgot  that  you  had  it ;  but  if  you  had  given  it 
to  me  I  would  have  k6pt  it — and  not  forgotten  it." 

"  Do  not  talk  so,  Mr.  Buckstone.  Give  it  to  me,  pleasey 
and  forget  the  matter." 

**  It  would  not  be  kind  to  refuse,  since  it  troubles  you  so, 
and  so  I  restore  it.  But  if  you  would  give  me  part  of  it  and 
keep  the  rest — " 

"  So  that  you  might  have  something  to  remind  you  of  me 
when  you  wished  to  laugh  at  my  foolishness  ?" 

"  Oh,  by  no  means,  no !  Simply  that  I  might  remember 
that  I  had  once  assisted  to  discomfort  you,  and  be  reminded 
to  do  so  no  more."  , 

Laura  looked  up,  and  scanned  his  face  a  moment.  She 
was  about  to  break  the  twig,  but  she  hesitated  and  said : 

"  If  I  were  sure  that  you — "  She  threw  the  spray  away, 
and  continued:  "  This  is  silly !  We  will  change  the  subject 
No,  do  not  insist — I  must  have  my  way  in  this." 

Then  Mr.  Buckstone  drew  off  his  forces  and  proceeded  to 
make  a  wily  advance  upon  the  fortress  under  cover  of  care- 
fully-contrived artifices  and  stratagems  of  war.  But  he  con- 
tended with  an  alert  and  suspicious  enemy ;  and  so  at  the 
end  of  two  hours  it  was  manifest  to  him  that  he  had  made 
but  little  progress.  Still,  he  had  made  some ;  he  was  sore 
of  that. 

Laura  sat  alone  and  communed  with  herself; 

"  He  is  fairly  hooked,  poor  thing.  I  can  play  him  at  my 
leisure  and  land  him  when  I  choose.  He  was  all  ready  to 
be  caught,  days  and  days  ago — ^I  saw  that,  very  welL    He 
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will  vote  for  onr  bill — no  fear  about  that ;  and  moreover  he 
will  work  for  it,  too,  before  I  am  done  with  him.  If  he 
had  a  woman's  eyes  he  would  have  noticed  that  the  spray  of 
box  had  grown  three  inches  since  he  first  gave  it  to  me ,  but 
a  man  never  sees  anything  and  never  suspects.  If  I  had 
shown  him  a  whole  bush  he  would  have  thought  it  was  the 
same.  Well,  it  is  a  good  night's  work :  the  committee  is  safe. 
But  this  is  a  desperate  game  I  am  playing  in  these  days — a 
wearing,  sordid,  heartless  game.  If  I  lose,  I  lose  everything 
— even  myself.  And  if  I  win  the  game,  will  it  be  worth  its 
eost  after  all  1  I  do  not  know.  Sometimes  I  doubt.  Some- 
times I  half  wish  I  had  not  begun.  But  no  matter ;  I  hckve 
begun,  and  I  will  never  turn  back ;  never  while  I  live." 

Mr.  Buckstone  indulged  in  a  reverie  as  he  walked  home- 
ward: 

^^  She  is  shrewd  and  deep,  and  plays  her  cards  with  consid- 
erable discretion — but  she  will  lose,  for  all  that.  There  is  no 
hurry;  I  shall  come  out  winner,  all  in  good  time.  She  i# 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world ;  and  she  surpassed 
herself  to-night.  I  suppose  I  must  vote  for  that  bill,  in  the 
end  maybe ;  but  that  is  not  a  matter  of  much  consequence — 
the  government  can  stand  it.  She  is  bent  on  capturing  me, 
that  is  plain  ;  but  she  will  find  by  and  by  that  what  she  took 
for  a  sleeping  garrison  was  an  ambuscade." 
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Not*  this  surprising  news  scans*  d  her  fall  in  a  trance, 
Lif :  as  she  were  dead,  no  limbs  she  could  advance, 
Then  her  dear  brother  came,  her  from  the  ground  he  tooK 
An  .  she  spake  up  and  said,  O  my  poor  heart  is  brolce. 

The  BamardoaasU  Tragt^ 

^^TiON'T  you  think  he  is  distinguished  looking?*' 

XJ  "What !  That  gawky  looking  person,  with  Miss  Haw- 
kins ?" 

"There.  He's  just  speaking  to  Mrs.  Schoonmaker.  Such 
high-bred  negligence  and  unconsciousness.  Nothing  studied. 
See  his  fine  eyes." 

"  Very.  They  are  moving  this  way  now.  Maybe  he  ib 
coming  here.  But  he  looks  as  helpless  as  a  rag  baby.  Who 
is  he,  Blanche  ?" 

"  Who  is  he  ?  And  you've  been  here  a  week,  Grace,  and 
don't  know  ?  He's  the  catch  of  the  season.  That's  Washing- 
ton Hawkins — her  brother." 

"No,  is  it?" 

"  Very  old  family,  old  Kentucky  family  I  believe.  He's 
got  enormous  landed  property  in  Tennessee,  I  think.  Th« 
family  lost  everything,  slaves  and  that  sort  of  thing,  you 
know,  in  the  war.  But  they  have  a  great  deal  of  land,  min- 
erals, mines  and  all  that.  Mr.  Hawkins  and  his  sister  too  ar* 
very  much  interested  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  colored  race ;  they  have  some  plan,  with  Senator  Dil- 
worthy,  to  convert  a  large  part  of  their  property  to  something 
another  for  the  freedmen." 

"  You  don't  say  so  ?  I  thought  he  was  some  guy  from 
Pennsylvania.  But  he  is  diflEerent  from  others.  Probably 
he  has  lived  all  his  life  on  his  plantation." 
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It  was  a  day  reception  of  Mrs.  ^tepresentative  Schoonmaker, 
a  sweet  woman,  of  simple  and  sincere  manners.  Her  house  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  in  Washington.  There  was  less  ostenta- 
tion there  than  in  some  others,  and  people  liked  to  go  where  the 
atmosphere  reminded  them  of  the  peace  and  purity  of  home. 
Mrs.  Schoonmaker  was  as  natural  and  unaffected  in  Washing- 
ton society  as  she  was  in  her  own  New  York  house,  and  kept 
np  the  spirit  of  home-life  there,  with  her  husband  and  children. 
And  that  was  the  reason,  probably,  why  people  of  refinement 
liked  to  go  there. 

Washington  is  a  microcosm,  and  one  can  suit  himself  with 
any  sort  of  society  within  a  radius  of  a  mile.  To  a  larg« 
portion  of  the  people  who  frequent  Washington  or  dwell 
there,  the  ultra  fashion,  the  shoddy,  the  jobbery  areas  utterly 
distasteful  as  they  would  be  in  a  refined  New  England  City. 
Schoonmaker  was  not  exactly  a  leader  in  the  House,  but  he 
was  greatly  respected  for  his  fine  talents  and  his  honesty.  No 
one  would  have  thought  of  offering  to  carry  National  Im- 
provement Directors  Relief  stock  for  him. 

These  day  receptions  were  attended  by  more  women  than 
men,  and  those  interested  in  the  problem  might  have  studied 
the  costumes  of  the  ladies  present,  in  view  of  this  fact,  to 
liscover  whether  women  dress  more  for  the  eyes  of  women 
>r  for  effect  upon  men.  It  is  a  very  important  problem,  and 
ias  been  a  good  deal  discussed,  and  its  solution  would  form 
)ne  fixed,  philosophical  basis,  upon  which  to  estimate  woman's 
character.  We  are  inclined  to  take  a  medium  ground,  and 
wer  that  woman  dresses  to  please  herself,  and  in  obedience 
o  a  law  of  her  own  nature. 

"  They  are  coming  this  way,"  said  Blanche.  People  who 
nade  way  for  them  to  pass,  turned  to  look  at  them.  Wash- 
ngton  began  to  feel  that  the  eyes  of  the  public  were  on  him 
Jso,  and  his  eyes  rolled  about,  now  towards  the  ceiling,  now 
owards  the  floor,  in  an  effort  to  look  unconscious. 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Hawkins.  Delighted.  Mr.  Haw- 
dns.     My  friend,  Miss  Medlar." 

Mr.  Hawkins,  who  was  endeavoring  to  square  himself  for 
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a  bow,  put  Itis  foot  through  the  train  of  Mrs.  Senator  Poplin, 
who  looked  round  with  a  scowl,  which  turned  into  a  smile  u 
she  SHW  who  it  wbb.     In  extricating  himself,  Mr.  Hawkins, 


who  had  the  care  of  liis  hat  as  well  as  the  introduction  on  his 
mind,  shambled  against  Miss  Blanche,  who  said  pardon,  with 
the  prettiest  accent,  as  if  the  awkwardness  were  her  own. 
And  Mr.  Hawkins  righted  himself. 

"  Don't  you  find  it  very  warm  to-day,  Mr.  Hawkins  i"  said 
Blanche,  by  way  of  a  remark. 

"  It's  awful  hot,"  said  "Washington, 

"  It's  warm  for  tlie  season,"  continued  Blanche  pleasantly. 
"  But  I  suppose  you  are  accustomed  to  it,"  she  added,  with  ft 
general  idea  that  the  thermometer  always  stands  at  90^  in  all 
parts  of  the  late  slave  states.  "  Washington  weather  gener- 
ally cannot  be  very  congenial  to  you?" 

"  It's  congenial,"  said  Washington  brightening  up,  "when 
it's  not  congealed." 

"  That's  very  good.  Did  yon  hear,  Grace,  Mr.  Eawkini 
says  it's  congenial  when  it's  not  congealed." 
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**Wliat  is,  dear?"  said  Grace,  who  was  talking  with 
Laura. 

The  conversation  was  now  finely  under  way.  Washington 
launched  out  an  observation  of  his  own. 

"  Did  you  see  those  Japs,  Miss  Leavitt  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  aren't  they  queer.  But  so  high-bred,  so  pictur- 
esque. Do  you  think  th^t  color  makes  any  difference,  Mr. 
Hawkins?    I  used  to  be  so  prejudiced  against  color." 

"  Did  you  ?  I  never  was.  I  used  to  think  my  old  mammy 
was  handsome." 

"  How  interesting  your  life  must  have  been  !  I  should  like 
to  hear  about  it." 

Washington  was  about  settling  liimself  into  his  narrative 
style,  when  Mrs.  Gen.  McFingal  caught  his  eye. 

"Have  you  been  at  the  Capitol  to-day,  Mr.  Hawkins?" 

Washington  had  not.  "  Is  auythhig  uncommon  going 
on?" 

"  They  say  it  was  very  exciting.  The  Alabama  business 
you  know.  Gen.  Sutler,  of  Massachusetts,  defied  England, 
and  they  say  he  wants  war." 

"  He  wants  to  make  himself  conspicuous  more  like,"  said 
Laura.  "  He  always,  you  have  noticed,  talks  with  one  eye  on 
the  gallery,  while  the  other  is  on  the  speaker." 

"  Well,  my  husband  says,  its  nonsense  to  talk  of  war,  and 
wicked.  '  He  knows  what  war  is.  If  we  do  have  war,  I  hope 
it  will  be  for  the  patriots  of  Cuba.  Don't  you  think  we  want 
Cuba,  Mr.  Hawkins  ?" 

"  I  think  we  want  it  bad,"  said  Washington.  "And  Santo 
Domingo.  Senator  Dilworthy  says,  we  are  bound  to  extend 
our  religion  over  the  isles  of  the  sea.  We've  got  to  round 
out  our  territory,  and  " 

Washington's  further  observations  were  broketi  off  by 
Laura,  who  whisked  him  off  to  another  part  of  the  room,  and 
reminded  him  that  they  must  make  their  adieux. 

"  How  stupid  and  tiresome  these  people  are,"  she  said. 
"  Let's  go." 

They  were  turning  to  say  good-by  to  the  hostess,  when 
Laura's  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sight  of  a  gentleman 
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who  was  just  speaking  to  Mrs.  Schoonmaker.  For  a  Becond 
her  heart  stopped  beating.  He  was  a  handsotne  maa  of  fort; 
and  perhaps  more,  with  grayish  hair  and  whiskers,  and  he 
walked  with  a  cane,  as  if  he  were  slightly  lame.  He  migbt 
be  less  than  forty,  for  his  face  was  worn  into  bard  lines,  and 
he  was  pale. 

No.  It  could  not  be,  she  said  to  herself.  It  is  only  i 
resemblance.  But  as  the  gentleman  turned  and  she  saw  Mb 
full  face,  Laura  put  out  her  band  and  clutched  Washingtoo'i 
krm  to  prevent  herself  from  falling. 

Wadiiogtoa,  who  was  oot  minding  anything,  as  nsail 


looked  'round  in  wonder.  Laura's  eyes  were  blazing  fire  aad 
hatred  ;  be  bad  never  seen  her  look  so  before ;  and  her  £m> 
WM  livid. 
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''Wily,  what  is  it,  sis !    Your  face  is  aa  white  aa  paper." 

"  It'a  he,  it's  he.  Come,  come,"  uid  she  dragged  him 
away. 

"It*B  whol"  asked  WashiDgton,  when  they  had  gained 
the  carriage. 

"  It's  nobody,  it's  nothing.  Did  I  say  he  1  I  was  faint 
with  the  heat.  Don't  mention  it.  Don't  yoa  speak  of  it," 
she  added  earnestly,  grasping  his  arm. 

When  she  had  gained  her  room  she  went  to  the  glass  and 
aaw  a  pallid  and  haggard  face. 

**  ii.y  God,"  she  cried,  "  this  will  never  do.  I  should  have 
IdDed  liim,  if  I  coold.    The  scoundrel  atill  lives,  and  dares  to 


Mme  here.  I  ought  to  kill  him.  He  has  no  right  to  live. 
How  I  hate  him.  And  yet  I  loved  him.  0)i  heavens,  how 
1  did  love  that  man.  And  why  didn't  he  kill  me !  H» 
might  better.  He  did  kill  all  that  was  good  in  me.  Oh,  hnt 
he  shall  not  escape.  He  shall  not  escape  this  time.  He  may 
have  forgottoi.    He  will  iind  that  a  woman's  hate  doesn't 
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forget.  The  law  ?  What  would  the  law  do  but  protect  him 
and  make  me  an  outcast  ?  How  all  Washington  would  gather 
up  its  virtuous  skirts  and  avoid  me,  if  it  knew.  I  wonder  if 
he  hates  me  as  I  do  him  ?" 

So  Laura  raved,  in  tears  and  in  rage  by  turns,  tossed  in  a 
tumult  of  passion,  which  she  gave  way  to  with  little  effort  to 
control. 

A  servant  came  to  summon  her  to  dinner.  She  had  a  head- 
ache. Tlie  hour  came  for  the  President's  reception.  She 
had  a  raving  headache,  and  the  Senator  must  go  without  her. 

That  night  of  agony  was  like  another  night  she  recalled. 
How  vividly  it  all  came  back  to  her.  And  at  that  time  she 
remembered  she  thouglit  she  might  be  mistaken.  He  might 
come  back  to  her.  Perhaps  he  loved  her,  a  little,  after  all. 
iVW,  she  knew  he  did  not.  Now,  she  knew  he  was  a  cold- 
blooded scoundrel,  without  pity.  Never  a  word  in  all  these 
years.  She  had  hoped  he  was  dead.  Did  his  wife  live,  she 
wondered.  She  caught  at  that,  and  it  gave  a  new  current  to 
her  thoughts.  Perhaps,  after  all — she  must  see  him.  She 
could  not  live  without  seeing  him.  Would  he  smile  as  in 
the  old  days  when  she  loved  him  so ;  or  would  he  sneer  as 
when  she  last  saw  him  ?  If  he  looked  so,  she  hated  him.  If 
he  should  call  her  "  Laura,  darling,"  and  look  %o  !  She  must 
find  him.     She  must  end  her  doubts. 

Laura  kept  her  room  for  two  days,  on  one  excuse  and 
another — a  nervous  headache,  a  cold — to  the  great  anxiety  of 
the  Senator's  household.  Callers,  who  went  away,  said  she 
had  been  too  gay — they  did  not  say  "  fast,"  though  some  of 
them  may  have  thought  it.  One  so  conspicuous  and  success- 
ful in  society  as  Laura  could  not  be  out  of  the  way  two  days, 
without  remarks  being  made,  and  not  all  of  them  compli- 
mentary. 

When  she  came  down  she  appeared  as  usual,  a  little  pale 
may  be,  but  unchanged  in  manner.  If  there  were  any  deep- 
ened lines  about  the  eyes  they  had  been  concealed.  Her 
course  of  action  was  quite  determined. 

At  breakfast  she  asked  if  any  one  had  heard  any  unuBual 
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Doise  during  the  night  ?  Nobody  had.  Washington  never 
heard  any  noise  of  any  kind  after  his  eyes  were  shut.  Some 
people  thought  he  never  did  when  they  were  open  either. 

Senator  DUworthy  said  he  had  come  in  late«  He  was 
detained  in  a  little  consultation  after  the  Congressional  prayer 
meeting.    Perhaps  it  was  his  entrance. 

No,  Laura  said.  She  heard  that.  It  was  later.  She 
might  have  been  nervous,  but  she  fancied  somebody  wa» 
trying  to  get  into  the  house. 

Mr.  Brierly  humorously  suggested  that  it  might  be,  as 
none  of  the  members  were  occupied  in  night  session. 

The  Senator  frowned,  and  said  he  did  not  like  to  hear  that 
kind  of  newspaper  slang.     There  might  be  burglars  about. 

Laura  said  that  very  likely  it  was  only  her  nervousness. 
But  she  thought  she  would  feel  safer  if  Washington  would 
let  her  take  one  of  his  pistols.  Washington  brought  her  one 
of  his  revolvers,  and  instructed  her  in  the  art  of  loading  and 
firing  it. 

During  the  morning  Laura  drove  down  to  Mrs.  Schooo* 
maker's  to  pay  a  friendly  call. 

"  Your  receptions  are  always  delightful,"  she  said  to  that 
lady,  "  the  pleasant  people  all  seem  to  come  here." 

"  It's  pleasant  to  hear  you  say  so,  Miss  Hawkins.  I  believe 
my  friends  like  to  come  here.  Though  society  in  Washington 
is  mixed ;  we  have  a  little  of  everything." 

"  I  suppose,  though,  you  don't  see  much  of  the  old  rebel 
element  ?"  said  Laura  with  a  smile. 

If  this  seemed  to  Mrs.  Sclioon maker  a  singular  remark  for 
a  lady  to  make,  who  was  meeting  "  rebels  "  in  society  every 
day,  she  did  not  express  it  in  any  way,  but  only  said, 

"  You  know  we  don't  say  '  rebel '  anymore.  Before  we 
came  to  Washington  I  thought  rebels  would  look  unlike 
other  people.  I  find  we  are  very  much  alike,  and  that  kind- 
ness and  good  nature  wear  away  prejudice.  And  then  you 
know  there  are  all  sorts  of  common  interests.  My  husband 
sometimes  says  that  he  doesn  t  see  but  confederates  are  just 
as  eager  to  get  at  the  treasury  as  Unionists.  You  know  that 
Mr.  Schoonmaker  is  on  the  appropriations." 
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^  Does  he  know  many  SouthemerBf ' 

^  Oh,  yes.  There  were  several  at  my  reception  the  other  daj. 
Among  others  a  confederate  Colonel — a  stranger — ^handsome 
man  with  gray  hair,  probably  you  didn't  notice  him,  uses  a 
cane  in  walking.  A  very  agreeable  man.  I  wondered  why 
he  called.  When  my  husband  came  home  imd  looked  over 
the  cards,  he  said  he  had  a  cotton  claim.  A  real*  southerner. 
Perhaps  you  might  know  him  if  I  could  think  of  his  name. 
Yes,  here's  his  card — Louisiana." 

Laura  took  the  card,  looked  at  it  intently  till  she  was  sure 
of  the  address,  and  then  laid  it  down,  with, 

"  No,  he  is  no  friend  of  ours." 

That  afternoon,  Laura  wrote  and  dispatched  the  following 
note.  It  was  in  a  round  hand,  unlike  her  flowing  style,  and 
it  was  directed  to  a  number  and  street  in  Georgetown : — 

'*  A  Lady  at  Senator  Dilworthj^s  would  like  to  see  Col.  George  Selbj,  ob 
business  connected  with  the  Cotton  Claims.  Can  he  caU  Wednesday  at  thnt 
o'clock  P.  M.  ?" 

On  Wednesday  at  3  P.  M.  no  one  of  the  family  was  likel/ 
to  be  in  the  house  except  Laura. 
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Ala  khambiatii  da  znre  deaeina  f 
Hitz  eman  zenereitan, 
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Enia  zinela. 
^-Obikua  nu£u ; 
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Bibotzian  belnln  bartfl. 

Eta  zu  i4«aitbatCL 
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)L.  8ELBY  had  just  come  to  Washington,  and  taken 
lodgings  in  Georgetown.  His  business  was  to  get  pay 
some  cotton  that  was  destroyed  during  the  war.  There 
B  many  others  in  Washington  on  the  same  errand,  some 
bem  with  claims  as  difficult  to  establish  as  his.  A  concert 
ction  was  necessary,  and  he  was  not,  therefore,  at  all  sur- 
ed  to  receive  the  note  from  a  lady  asking  him  to  call  at 
itor  Dilworthy's. 

t  a  little  after  three  on  Wednesday  he  rang  the  bell  of 
Senator^s  residence.  It  was  a  handsome  mansion  on  the 
are  opposite  the  President's  house.  The  owner  must  be 
m  of  great  wealth,  the  Colonel  thought ;  perhaps,  who 
ws,  said  he  with  a  smile,  he  may  have  got  some  of  my 
3n  in  exchange  for  salt  and  quinine  after  the  capture  of 
7  Orleans.     As  this  thought  passed  through  his  mind  he 

looking  at  the  remarkable  figure  of  the  Hero  of  New 
»an8,  holding  itself  by  main  strength  from  sliding  off  the 
:  of  the  rearing  bronze  horse,  and  lifting  its  hat  in  the 
ner  of  one  who  acknowledges  the  playing  of  that  martial 

"  See,  the  Conquering  Hero  Comes ! "  "  Gad,"  said  the 
mel  to  himself,  "  Old  Hickory  ought  to  get  down  and 

his  seat  to  Gen.  Sutler — but  tiiey'd  have  to  tie  him  on.'' 
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Lanrs  waa  in  the  drawing  room.  She  heard  the  hell,  die 
beard  the  steps  in  the  hall,  and  the  emphatic  thud  of  the 
BQpportiQg  cane.  She  bad  risen  from  her  chair  and  wm 
leaniDg  against  the  piano,  pressing  her  left  hand  against  the 
violent  beating  of  her  heart.  The  door  opened  and  the  Colo- 
nel entered,  standing  in  the  full  light  of  the  opposite  window. 
Laura  was  more  in  the  shadow  and  stood  for  an  instant,  \(mg 
enough  for  the  Colonel  to  make  the  inward  observation  that 
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A<e  waa  a  ina^niHceiit  woman.     She  then  advanced  a  BtSfk 

"  Col  Sclby,  if  it  not  ? " 

The  Colonel  stag;j;crcd  back,  canght  liimself  by  a  chair,  and 
turned  towards  her  a  look  of  terror. 

"Laura?    My  Godl" 

"  Yes,  your  wife  1 " 

"Oh,  no,  it  can't  he.  How  came  you  here t  I  thon^ 
you  were — " 

"  Yon  thought  I  was  dead  I  You  thought  yon  were  rid 
of  me  i  Not  so  long  as  you  live,  Col.  Selby,  not  so  long  « 
yoo  live,"  Laura  in  her  passion  was  hunied  on  to  say. 
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Ko  man  had  ever  accused  Col.  Selbj  of  cowardice.  Bat 
lie  was  a  coward  before  this  woman.  May  be  he  was  not  the 
man  he  once  was.  Where  was  his  coolness  ?  Where  was  his 
sneering,  imperturbable  manner,  with  which  he  could  have 
met,  and  would  have  met,  any  woman  he  had  wronged,  if 
he  had  only  been  forewarned.  He  felt  now  that  he  must 
temporize,  that  he  must  gain  time.  There  was  danger  in 
Laura's  tone.  There  was  something  frightful  in  her  calmness* 
Her  steady  eyes  seemed  to  devour  him. 

"  You  have  ruined  my  life,"  she  said ;  "  and  I  was  so  young, 
•o  ignorant,  and  loved  you  so.  You  betrayed  me,  and  left 
me,  mocking  me  and  trampling  me  into  the  dust,  a  soiled 
cast-off.  You  might  better  have  killed  me  then.  Then  I 
should  not  have  hated  you." 

"Laura,"  said  the  Colonel,  nerving  himself,  but  still  pale, 
and  speaking  appealingly,  ^^don't  say  that.  Beproach  me.  I 
deserve  it.  I  was  a  scoundrel.  I  was  everything  monstrous. 
But  your  beauty  made  me  crazy.  You  are  right.  I  was  a 
brute  in  leaving  you  as  I  did.  But  what  could  I  do  ?  1  was 
married,  and — " 

"  And  your  wife  still  lives  ? "  asked  Laura,  bending  a  little 
forward  in  her  eagerness. 

The  Colonel  noticed  the  action,  and  he  almost  said  "  no," 
but  he  thought  of  the  folly  of  attempting  concealment. 

"  Yes.     She  is  here." 

What  little  color  had  wandered  back  into  Laura's  face 
forsook  it  again.  Her  heart  stood  still,  her  strength  seemed 
goiug  from  her  limbs.  Her  last  hope  was  gone.  The  room 
swam  before  her  for  a  moment,  and  the  Colonel  stepped 
towards  her,  but  she  waved  him  back,  as  hot  anger  again 
coursed  through  her  veins,  and  said, 

"  And  you  dare  come  with  her,  here,  and  tell  me  of  it,  hero 
and  mock  me  with  it  I  And  you  think  I  will  have  it,  George  ? 
You  think  I  will  let  you  live  with  that  woman  ?  You  think  I 
am  as  powerless  as  that  day  I  fell  dead  at  your  feet  ? " 

She  raged  now.  She  was  in  a  tempest  of  excitement. 
And  she  advanced  towards  him  with  a  threatening  mien.  She 
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would  kill  me  if  she  could,  thought  the  Colonel ;  bot  Iw 
thought  at  the  BSme  moment,  how  beautiful  she  is.  He  hid 
recovered  bis  head  now.  She  was  lovely  when  he  knew  her, 
then  a  simple  country  girl.  Now  she  was'  dazzling,  in  the 
fnllnees  of  ripe  womanhood,  a  superb  creature,  with  all  the 
fascination  that  a  woman  of  the  world  has  for  such  a  mm 
as  Col.  Selby.  Nothing  of  this  was  lost  on  him.  He  step- 
ped quickly  to  her,  grasped  both  her  bands  in  his,  and  said, 

"  Laura,  stop !  think !  Suppose  I  loved  you  yet !  Suppow 
I  hated  my  fate  t  What  can  I  do  i  I  am  broken  by  the  war. 
I  have  lost  everything  almost.  1  bad  as  lief  be  dead  aoddont 
with  it.  *' 

The  Colonel  spoke  with  a  low  remembered  voice  that 
thrilled  through  Laura.  He  was  looking  into  her  eyes  as  he 
bad  looked  in  those  old  days,  when  no  birds  of  all  those  tfiat 
sang  in  the  groves  where  tliey  walked  sangsnoteof  wan.l'^. 
He  was  wounded.     He  bad  been  punished.    Her  stre  >' 


forsook  her  with  her  rage,  and  she  sank  upon  aobair,  sobbing 

"  Ob  !  my  God,  I  thought  I  hated  him  1" 

The  Colonel  knelt  beside  her.  He  took  her  hand  and  sba 
let  him  keep  it.  She  looked  down  into  hisface,  with  a  pitii- 
ble  tenderness,  and  said  in  a  weak  voice. 
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^  And  you  do  love  me  a  little  ?" 

The  Colonel  vowed  and  protested.  He  kissed  her  hand 
and  her  lips.    He  swore  his  false  soul  into  perdition. 

She  wanted  love,  this  woman.  Was  not  her  love  for  George 
8elby  deeper  than  any  other  woman's  could  be  ?  Had  she 
not  a  right  to  him  ?  Did  he  not  belong  to  her  by  virtue  of 
her  overmastering  passion  ?  His  wife — she  was  not  his  wife, 
except  by  the  law.  She  could  not  be.  Even  with  the  law 
she  could  have  no  right  to  stand  between  two  souls  that  were 
one.  It  was  an  infamous  condition  in  society  that  George 
should  be  tied  to  her. 

Laura  thought  this,  believed  it,  because  she  desired  to 
believe  it.  She  came  to  it  as  an  original  proposition,  founded 
on  the  requirements  of  her  own  nature.  She  may  liave  heard, 
doubtless  she  had,  similar  theories  that  were  prevalent  at 
that  day,  theories  of  the  tyranny  of  marriage  and  of  the  free- 
dom of  marriage.  She  had  even  heard  women  lecturers  say 
that  marriage  should  only  continue  so  long  as  it  pleased 
either  party  to  it — for  a  year,  or  a  month,  or  a  day.  She 
had  not  given  much  heed  to  this.  But  she  saw  its  justice 
now  in  a  flash  of  revealing  desire.  It  must  be  right.  God 
would  not  have  permitted  her  to  love  George  Selby  as  she 
did,  and  him  to  love  her,  if  it  was  right  for  society  to  raise 
up  a  barrier  between  them.  He  belonged  to  her.  Had  he 
not  confessed  it  himself  ? 

Not  even  the  religious  atmosphere  of  Senator  Dilworthy's 
house  had  been  sufficient  to  instill  into  Laura  that  deep  Chris- 
tian principle  which  had  been  somehow  omitted  in  her  train- 
ing. Indeed  in  that  very  house  had  she  not  heard  women, 
prominent  before  the  country  and  besieging  Congress,  utter 
sentiments  that  fully  justified  the  course  she  was  marking  out 
for  herself  ? 

They  were  seated  now,  side  by  side,  talking  with  more 
calmness.  Laura  was  happy,  or  thought  she  was.  But  it  was 
that  feverish  sort  of  happiness  which  is  snatched  out  of  the 

black  shadow  of  falsehood,  and  is  at  the  moment  recognized 
23- 
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as  fleeting  and  perilous,  and  indulged  tremblingly.  She 
loved.  She  was  loved.  That  is  happiness  certainly.  And 
the  black  past  and  the  troubled  present  and  the  uncertain 
future  could  not  snatch  that  from  her. 

What  did  they  say  as  they  sat  there  ?  What  nothings  do 
people  usually  say  in  such  circumstances,  even  if  they  are 
three-score  and  ten  ?  It  was  enough  for  Laura  to  hear  his 
voice  and  be  near  him.  It  was  enough  for  him  to  be  near 
her,  and  avoid  committing  himself  as  much  as  he  could. 
Enough  for  him  was  the  present  also.  Had  there  notalwayi 
been  some  way  out  of  such  scrapes? 

And  yet  Laura  could  not  be  quite  content  without  prying 
into  to-morrow.  How  could  the  Colonel  manage  to  free  him- 
self from  his  wife?  Would  it  be  long?  Could  he  not  go 
into  some  State  where  it  would  not  take  much  time?  He 
could  not  say  exactly.  That  they  must  think  of.  That  they 
must  talk  over.  And  so  on.  Did  this  seem  like  a  damnable 
plot  to  Laura  against  the  life,  maybe,  of  a  sister,  a  woman 
like  herself  ?  Probably  not.  It  was  right  that  this  man 
should  be  hers,  and  there  were  some  obstacles  in  the  wiy. 
That  was  all.  There  are  as  good  reasons  for  bad  actions  as 
for  good  ones,  to  those  who  commit  them.  When  one  has 
broken  the  tenth  commandment,  the  others  are  not  of  much 
account. 

Was  it  unnatural,  therefore,  that  when  George  Selby 
departed,  Laura  should  watch  him  from  the  window,  with  an 
almost  joyful  heart  as  he  went  down  the  sunny  square!  "I 
shall  see  him  to-morrow,"  she  said,  ^^and  the  next  day,  and 
the  next.     He  is  mine  now." 

"  Damn  the  woman,"  said  the  Colonel  as  he  picked  his  way 
down  the  steps.  ^'  Or,"  he  added,  as  his  thoughts  took  a  nev 
toniy  ^^  I  wish  my  wife  was  in  New  Orleans." 


CHAPTER  XL. 

Open  your  ean;  for  which  of  you  will  flop 
The  Tent  of  hearing,  when  loud  Rumor  fpetktt 
I,  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  west, 
Making  the  wind  my  poet-horse,  itlll  nnfold 
The  acta  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth : 
Upon  my  tongues  conUnnal  slanders  ride; 
The  which  in  every  language  1  pronounce, 
Blofllng  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 

King  HmiryJV. 

AS  may  be  readily  believed,  OoL  Beriah  Sellers  was  by  iUi 
time  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  Washington.    Fot 
ibe  first  time  in  his  life  his  talents  had  a  fair  field. 

He  was  now  at  the  centre  of  the  manufacture  of  gigantic 
Bchemes,  of  specolations  of  all  sorts,  of  political  and  social 
gossip.  The  atmosphere  was  full  of  little  and  big  rumors  and 
of  vasty  undefined  expectations.  Everybody  was  in  haste,  too, 
to  push  on  his  private  plan,  and  feverish  in  his  haste,  as  if  in 
constant  apprehension  that  to-morrow  would  be  Judgment 
Day.  Work  while  Congress  is  in  session,  said  the  uneasy 
spirit,  for  in  the  recess  there  is  no  work  and  no  device. 

The  Colonel  enjoyed  this  bustle  and  confusion  amazingly; 
he  thrived  in  the  air  of  indefinite  expectation.  All  his  own 
schemes  took  larger  shape  and  more  misty  and  majestic  pro- 
portions; and  in  this  congenial  air,  the  Colonel  seemed  even 
to  himself  to  expand  into  something  large  and  mysterious. 
If  he  respected  himself  before,  he  almost  worshipped  Beriah 
Sellers  now,  as  a  superior  being.  If  he  could  have  chosen 
an  oflScial  position  out  of  the  highest,  he  would  have  been 
embarrassed  in  the  selection.  The  presidency  of  the  republio 
seemed    too   limited   and    cramped    in    the    oonstitutioxud 
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reetriotionB.  If  he  conld  h&ve  been  Grand  llama  of  the  TJnitad 
States,  tbat  might  have  come  the  nearest  to  his  idea  of  t 
position.    And  next  to  that  he  woiild  have  laxnricted  ii 

the  irresponsible  omniscience  of  the  Special  Correspondent, 

Col.  Sellers  knew  tlie  President  very  well,  and  had  acceM 
to  hifl  presence  when  officials  were  kept  cooling  their  hedl 


In  the  waiting-room.  The  President  liked  to  hear  the  Col- 
onel talk,  hifi  voluble  ease  was  a  refreshment  after  the 
decorous  dullness  of  men  who  only  talked  bosineea  and  gov- 
emment,  and  everlastingly  expounded  their  notionaof  jastica 
and  the  distribution  of  patronage.  The  Colonel  was  as  mod 
a  loTer  of  farming  and  of  horses  as  Thomas  Jefferson  i 
He  talked  to  the  President  by  the  hour  aboat  his  i 
cent  stud,  and  his  plantation  at  Hawkeye,  a  kind  of  prin- 
cipality he  represented  it.  He  urged  the  President  to  pay 
him  a  visit  during  the  recess,  and  see  his  stock  farm. 

"The  President's  table  is  well  enough,"  he  used  to  mj, 
to  the  loafers  who  gathered  about  him  at  WilUrd'e,  "  well 
enough  for  a  man  on  a  salary,  but  God  bless  my  aonl,  I 
flhoald  like  him  to  see  a  little  old-fashioned  hospitality — 
open  house,  you  know.  A  person  seeing  me  at  home  migfat 
think  I  paid  no  attention  to  what  was  in  the  boiue,  jtiBt  let 
things  flow  in  and  out.  He'd  be  mistsken.  What  I  look  to 
k  quality,  sir.    The  President  has  variety  enough  but  te 
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quality !  Vegetables  of  coarse  yon  can't  expect  here.  Fm 
Tery  particnlar  about  mine.  Take  celery,  now — there's  only 
one  spot  in  this  country  where  celery  will  grow.  But  I  am 
surprised  about  the  wines.  I  should  think  they  were  manu- 
factured in  the  New  York  Custom  House.  I  must  send  the 
President  some  from  my  cellar.  I  was  really  mortified  the 
other  day  at  dinner  to  see  Blacque  Bey  leave  his  standing  in 
the  glasses." 

When  the  Colonel  first  came  to  Washington  he  had 
thoughts  of  taking  the  mission  to  Constaocinople,  in  order  to 
be  on  the  spot  to  look  after  the  dissemination  of  his  Eye 
Water,  but  as  that  invention  was  not  yet  quite  ready,  the 
project  shrank  a  little  in  the  presence  of  vaster  schemes. 
Besides  he  felt  that  he  could  do  the  country  more  good  by 
remaining  at  home.  He  was  one  of  the  Southerners  who 
were  constantly  quoted  as  heartily  "  accepting  the  situation." 

"  I'm  whipped,"  he  used  to  say  with  a  jolly  laugh,  "  the 
government  was  too  many  for  me ;  I'm  cleaned  out,  done  for, 
except  my  plantation  and  private  mansion.  We  played  for  a 
big  thing,  and  lost  it,  and  I  don't  whine,  for  one.  I  go  for 
putting  the  old  fiag  on  all  the  vacant  lots.  I  said  to  the 
President,  says  I,  *  Grant,  why  don't  you  take  Santo  Domingo, 
annex  the  whole  thing,  and  settle  the  bill  afterwards.'  That's 
my  way.  I'd  take  the  job  to  manage  Congress.  The  South 
would  come  into  it.  You've  got  to  conciliate  the  South, 
consolidate  the  two  debts,  pay  'em  ofl*  in  greenbacks,  and  go 
ahead.  That's  my  notion.  Boutwell's  got  the  right  notion 
about  the  value  of  paper,  but  he  lacks  courage.  I  should 
like  to  run  the  treasury  department  about  six  months.  I'd 
make  things  plenty,  and  business  look  up." 

The  Colonel  had  access  to  tlie  departments.  He  knew  all 
the  senators  and  representatives,  and  especially  the  lobby. 
He  was  consequently  a  great  favorite  in  Newspaper  Row,  and 
was  often  lounging  in  the  offices  there,  dropping  bits  of 
private,  oflBcial  information,  which  were  immediately  caught 
up  and  telegraphed  all  over  the  country.  But  it  used  to 
surprise  even  the  Colonel  when  he  read  it,  it  was  embellished 
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to  that  degree  that  he  hardly  recognized  it,  and  the  hint  wii 
not  lost  on  him.  He  began  to  exaggerate  his  heretofore 
simple  conversation  to  suit  the  newspaper  demand. 

People  used  to  wonder  in  the  winters  of  187-  and  187-, 
where  the  "  Specials  "  got  that  remarkable  information  with 
which  they  every  morning  surprised  the  country,  revealing 
the  most  secret  intentions  of  the  President  and  his  cabinet, 
the  private  thoughts  of  political  leaders,  the  hidden  meaning 
of  every  movement.  Thifi,  infonnation  was  furnished  by 
Col.  Sellers. 

When  he  was  asked,  afterwards,  about  the  stolen  copy  of 
the  Alabama  Treaty  which  got  into  the  "  New  York  Tribune," 
he  only  looked  mysterious,  and  said  that  neither  he  nor 
Senator  Dil worthy  knew  anything  about  it.  But  those  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  occasionally  felt  almost  cer. 
tain  that  he  did  know. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Colonel  in  his  general 
patriotic  labors  neglected  his  own  affairs.  The  Columbus 
River  Navigation  Scheme  absorbed  only  a  part  of  his  time, 
so  he  was  enabled  to  throw  quite  a  strong  reserve  force  of 
energy  into  the  Tennessee  Land  plan,  a  vast  enterprise 
commensurate  with  his  abilities,  and  in  the  prosecution  of 
which  he  was  greatly  aided  by  Mr.  Henry  Brierly,  who  was 
buzzing  about  the  capitol  and  the  hotels  day  and  night,  and 
making  capital  for  it  in  some  mysterious  way. 

"We  must  create  a  public  opinion,"  said  Senator  Dil- 
worthy.  "  My  only  interest  in  it  is  a  public  one,  and  if  the 
country  wants  the  institution.  Congress  will  have  to  yield." 

It  may  have  been  after  a  conversation  between  the  Colonel 
and  Senator  Dil  worthy  that  the  following  special  despatch  wis 
sent  to  a  New  York  newspaper : — 

*'  We  understand  that  a  philanthropic  plan  is  on  foot  in  relation  to  the  col- 
ored race  that  wiU,  if  successful,  revolutionize  the  whole  character  of  sootheni 
industry.  An  experimental  institution  is  in  contemplation  in  Tennessee  which 
will  do  for  that  state  what  the  Industrial  School  at  Zurich  did  for  Switierland. 
We  learn  that  approaches  have  been  made  to  the  heirs  of  the  late  Hon.  Silai 
Hawkins  of  Missouri,  in  reference  to  a  lease  of  a  portion  of  their  ralnable  prop* 
Arty  in    East    Tennessee.      Senator  Dilworthy,  it  is  understood,  is  inflexibly 
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opposed  to  any  arniDgemeiit  that  will  not  give  the  government  absolute  control. 
Prirate  interests  must  g^ve  way  to  the  public  good.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  CoL 
Sellers,  who  represents  the  heirs,  will  be  led  to  see  the  matter  in  this  light." 

When  Washington  Hawkins  read  this  despatch,  he  went 
to  the  Colonel  in  some  anxiety.  He  was  for  a  lease,  he 
didn't  want  to  surrender  anything.  What  did  he  think  the 
government  would  oflEer?     Two  millions? 

*'May  be  three,  may  be  four,"  said  the  Colonel,  "it's 
worth  more  than  the  bank  of  England." 

"  H  they  will  not  lease,"  said  Washington,  "  let  'em  make  it 
two  miDions  for  an  undivided  half,  I'm  not  going  to  throw 
it  away,  not  the  whole  of  it." 

Harry  told  the  Colonel  that  they  mnst  drive  the  thing 
through,  he  couldn't  be  dallying  round  Washington  when 
Spring  opened.  Phil  wanted  him,  Phil  had  a  great  thing  on 
hand  up  in  Pennsylvania. 

"What  is  that?"  inquired  the  Colonel,  always  ready  to 
interest  himself  in  anything  large. 

"  A  mountain  of  coal ;  that's  all.  He's  going  to  run  a  tun- 
nel into  it  in  the  Spring." 

"  Does  he  want  any  capital  ?"  asked  the  Colonel,  in  the 
tone  of  a  man  who  is  given  to  calculating  carefully  before  he 
makes  an  investment. 

**No.  Old  man  Bolton's  behind  him.  He  has  capital, 
bnt  I  judged  that  he  wanted  my  experience  in  starting." 

^  If  he  wants  me,  tell  him  I'll  come,  after  Congress  adjourns. 
I  should  like  to  give  him  a  little  lift.  He  lacks  enterprise — 
now,  about  that  Columbus  River.  He  doesn't  see  his  chances. 
But  he's  a  good  fellow,  and  you  can  tell  him  that  Sellers 
won't  go  back  on  him." 

*'By  the  way,"  asked  Harry,  "who  is  that  rather  handsome 
party  that's  hanging  'round  Lanra?  I  see  him  with  her 
everywhere,  at  the  Capitol,  in  tlie  horse  cars,  and  he  comes  to 
Dilworthy's.  If  he  weren't  lame,  I  should  think  he  was  going 
to  nm  off  with  her." 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing.  Laura  knows  her  business.  He  has 
s  cotton  claim.    Used  to  be  at  Hawkeye  during  the  war — 
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Selbj'B  his  name,  vae  a  Coloael.  Got  a  wife  and  famSj 
Very  respectable  people,  the  Selby's." 

"  Well,  that's  all  right,"  said  Harry,  "  if  it's  boBiaese.  Bot 
if  s  woman  looked  at  me  as  IVe  seen  her  at  Selby,  I  ehonld 
nnderstaod  it.     And  it's  talked  about,  I  can  tell  yon." 

Jealousy  bad  no  doubt  sharpened  this  young  gentleman'i 
observation.  Laura  could  not  have  treated  him  with  more 
lofty  condescension  if  she  Iiad  been  the  Queen  of  Shebi, 
on  a  royal  visit  to  the  great  republic.  And  he  resented  it, 
and  was  "  huffy  "  when  he  was  with  her,  and  ran  her  errands, 
and  brought  her  gossip,  and  bragged  of  his  intimacy  wiOi 
the  lovely  creature  among  the  fellows  at  Newspaper  Kow. 

Laura's  life  was  rushing  on  now  in  the  full  stream  of 
intrigue  and  fashionable  dissipation.  She  was  conspicnont 
at  the  balls  of  the  fastest  set,  aud  was  suspected  of  being 
present  at  those  doubtful  suppers  that  began  late  and  ended 
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early.  If  Senator  Dilworthy  remonstrated  about  appearances, 
she  had  a  way  of  silencing  him.  Perhaps  she  had  some  hold 
on  him,  perhaps  she  wasneceesary  tohis  plan  for  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  colored  race. 

She  saw  Col.  Selby,  when  the  public  knew  and  when  it  did 
not  know.  She  would  see  him,  whatever  excuses  he  made, 
and  however  he  avoided  her.  She  was  urged  on  by  a  fsror 
of  love  and  hatred  and  jealousy,  which  alternately  poflaeased 
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cer.  Sometimes  Blie  petted  }iim,  and  coaxed  liim  and  tried 
all  her  faacinationa.  Aad  again  elie  tbreateued  him  and 
reproached  him.  Wliat  was  he  doing?  Wliyliadhetakeano 
etepe  to  free  himself?  "Why  didn't  he  send  his  wife  home  t 
She  should  have  money  soon.  They  could  go  to  Europe, — 
anywhere.     What  did  she  care  for  talk  ? 

And  he  promised,  and  lied,  and  invented  fresh  excnaee  for 
delay,  like  a  cowardly  gamlilcr  and  rou6  as  he  was,  fearing  to 
break  with  her,  and  half  the  time  unwilling  to  give  her  up. 

"That  woman  doesn't  know  what  fear  is,"  he  said  to  him- 
■elf,  "  and  she  watches  me  like  a  hawk." 

Ho  told  his  wife  that  this  woman  was  a  lobbyist,  whom  he 
had  to  tolerate  and  use  in  getting  tlirougb  his  claims,  and 
that  he  shonld  pay  her  and  have  done  with  her,  when  he  bii» 
oeeded. 


CHAPTER  XLl. 


Eicundano  y^an  daya  nl  baydienetacoric  ? 
Ny  amoriac  ena  mayte,  Die  hura  ecin  gayecxL 

FINRT  Brierly  was  at  the  Dilworthy's  constantly  and  on 
such  terms  of  intimacy  that  he  came  and  went  without 
question.  The  Senator  was  not  an  inhospitable  man,  he 
liked  to  have  guests  in  his  house,  and  Harry's  gay  humor  and 
rattling  way  entertained  him ;  for  even  the  most  devout  men 
and  busy  statesmen  must  have  hours  of  relaxation. 

Harry  himself  believed  that  he  was  of  great  service  in  the 
University  business,  and  that  the  success  of  the  scheme 
depended  upon  him  to  a  great  degree.  He  spent  many  hours 
in  talking  it  over  with  the  Senator  after  dinner.  He  went 
so  far  as  to  consider  whether  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to 
take  the  professorship  of  civil  engineering  in  the  new  institn- 
tion. 

But  it  was  not  the  Senator's  society  nor  his  dinners — et 
which  this  scapegrace  remarked  that  there  was  too  much  grace 
and  too  little  wine — which  attracted  him  to  the  house.  The 
fact  was  the  poor  fellow  hung  around  there  day  after  day  for 
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the  chance  of  seeing  Laura  for  five  minntes  at  a  time.  For 
her  presence  at  dinner  he  wonld  endnre  the  long  bore  of  the 
Senator's  talk  afterwards,  wiiile  Laura  was  off  at  some 
assembly,  or  excused  herself  on  the  plea  of  fatigue.  Now 
and  then  he  accompanied  her  to  some  reception,  and  rarely, 
on  off  nights,  he  was  blessed  with  her  company  in  the  parlor, 
when  he  sang,  and  was  chatty  and  vivacious  and  performed 
a  hundred  little  tricks  of  imitation  and  ventriloquism,  and 
made  hiinself  as  entertaining  as  a  man  could  be. 

It  puzzled  him  not  a  little  that  all  his  fascinations  seemed 
to  go  for  so  little  with  Laura ;  it  was  beyond  his  experience 
with  women.  Sometimes  Laura  was  exceedingly  kind  and 
petted  him  a  little,  and  took  the  trouble  to  exert  her  powers 
of  pleasing,  and  to  entangle  him  deeper  and  deeper.  But 
this,  it  angered  him  afterwards  to  think,  was  in  private ;  in 
public  she  was  beyond  his  reach,  and  never  gave  occasion  to 
the  suspicion  that  she  had  any  affair  with  him.  He  was 
never  permitted  to  achieve  the  dignity  of  a  serious  flirtation 
with  her  in  public. 

"  Why  do  you  treat  me  so  ? "  he  once  said,  reproachfully^ 

"  Treat  you  how  ? "  asked  Laura  in  a  sweet  voice,  lifting  her 
eyebrows. 

"  You  know  well  enough.  You  let  otlier  fellows  monopo- 
lize you  in  society,  and  you  are  as  indifferent  to  me  as  if  we 
were  strangers." 

"  Can  I  help  it  if  they  are  attentive,  can  I  be  rude  ?  But 
we  are  such  old  friends,  Mr.  Brierly,  that  I  didn't  suppose 
you  would  be  jealous." 

"  I  think  I  must  be  a  very  old  friend,  then,  by  your  con- 
duct towards  me.  By  the  same  rule  I  should  judge  that  Col. 
Selby  must  be  very  new." 

Laura  looked  up  quickly,  as  if  about  to  return  an  indignant 
answer  to  such  impertinence,  but  she  only  said,  "  Well,  what 
of  Col.  Selby,  sauce-box  ? " 

"  Nothing,  probably,  you'll  care  for.  Your  being  with  him 
•0  much  is  the  town  talk,  that's  all  t " 
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"  What  do  people  say  ? "  asked  Laura  calmly. 

'^  Oh^  they  say  a  good  many  things.  You  are  offendedi 
though,  to  have  me  speak  of  it  ?" 

"  Not  itt  the  least.  You  are  my  true  friend.  I  feel  that  I 
can  trust  you.  You  wouldn't  deceive  me,  Harry  ?'•  throw- 
ing into  her  eyes  a  look  of  trust  and  tenderness  that  melted 
away  all  his  petulance  and  distrust.     "  What  do  they  say  f 

"  Some  say  that  you've  lost  your  head  about  him ;  others 
that  you  don't  care  any  more  for  liim  than  you  do  for  a  dozen 
others,  but  that  he  is  completely  fascinated  with  you  and 
about  to  desert  his  wife  ;  and  others  say  it  is  nonsense  to  sup- 
pose you  would  entangle  yourself  with  a  married  man,  and 
that  your  intimacy  only  arises  from  the  matter  of  the  cotton 
claims,  for  which  he  wants  your  influence  with  Dilworthy. 
But  you  know  everybody  is  talked  about  more  or  less  in  Wash- 
ington. I  shouldn't  care ;  but  I  wish  you  wouldn't  have  so 
much  to  do  with  Solby,  Laura,"  continued  Harry,  fancying 
that  he  was  now  upon  such  terms  that  his  advice  would  be 
heeded. 

"  And  you  believed  these  slanders  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  anything  against  you,  Laura,  but  CoL 
Selby  does  not  mean  you  any  good.  I  know  you  wouldn't 
be  seen  with  him  if  you  knew  his  reputation." 

"  Do  you  know  him  ?"  Laura  asked,  as  indiflferently  aa  she 
could. 

"  Only  a  little.  I  was  at  his  lodgings  in  Georgetown  % 
day  or  two  ago,  with  Col.  Sellers.  Sellers  wanted  to  talk 
with  him  about  some  patent  remedy  he  has,  Eye  Water,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  which  he  wants  to  introduce  into 
Europe.     Selby  is  going  abroad  very  soon." 

Laura  started,  in  spite  of  her  self-control. 

"  And  his  wife  ?  Does  he  take  his  family  ?  Did  you  see 
his  wife  ?" 

"  Yes.  A  dark  little  woman,  rather  worn — must  havebeea 
pretty  once  though.  Has  three  or  four  children,  one  ot  them 
a  baby.    They'll  all  go,  of  coui-se.    She  said  she  should  bo 
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glad  enoagh  to  get  away  fr<mi  WaBhiogton.  Yon  koov 
Selbj  has  got  bis  claim  allowed,  and  they  saj  he  has  had  A 
nm  of  lack  lately  at  MotriBeey'B." 

Lanra  heard  all  this  in  a  kind  of  stupor,  looking  straight 
at  Hairy,  without  seeing  him.  Is  it  possible,  she  was  think- 
iag,  that  this  base  wretch,  after  all  his  promises,  will 
take  his  wife  and  children  and  leave  mel  Is  it  possible 
the  town  is  saying  all  these  tbiiige  about  me?  And — a 
look  of  bitterness  coming  into  her  face — ■doea  the  fool 
think  he  can  eecape  so  t 

"You  are  angry  with  me,  Laura,"  said  Harry,  not  compre- 
hending in  the  least  what  was  going  on  in  her  mind. 

*'  Angry }"  she  said,  forcing  herself  to  come  back  to  his 
presence.  "  With  you  ?  Oh,  no.  I'm  angry  with  the  cruel 
world,  which  pursues  an  independent  woman  as  it  never  does 
a  man.  I'm  grateful  to  you,  Harry ;  I'm  grateful  to  you  for 
telling  me  of  that  odious  man." 

And  she  rose  from  Iier  chair  and  gave  him  her  prettj 


luid,  which  the  silly  fellow  took,  and  kisaed  and  clang  to. 
And    he  said  many  silly   things,    before    she    disengaged 
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herself  gently,  and  left  him,  saying  it  was  time  to  dresSifor 
dinner. 

And  Harry  went  away,  excited,  and  a  little  hopeful,  hot 
only  a  little.  The  happiness  was  only  a  gleam,  which  departed 
and  left  him  thorooghly  miserable  She  never  wonld  love 
him  ,  ana  she  was  going  to  the  devil,  besides.  He  cualdu't 
shut  his  eyes  to  what  he  saw,  nor  his  ears  to  what  he  heard  ol 
her. 

What  had  come  over  this  trifling yonng lady-killer t  It  wai 
a  pity  to  see  such  a  gay  butterfly  broken  on  a  wheel.  Wai 
there  something  good  in*  him,  after  all,  that  had  beea 
touched  I  He  was  in  fiict  madly  in  love  with  this  womin. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  analyze  the  passion  and  say  whether  it 
was  a  worthy  one.  It  absorbed  his  whole  nature  and 
made  him  wretched  enough.  If  he  deserved  punishment, 
what  more  would  you  have  t  Perhaps  this  love  was  kind- 
ling a  new  heroism  in  him. 

He  saw  the  road  on  which  Laura  was  going  clearly  enough, 
though  he  did  not  believe  the  worst  he  heard  of  her.  He 
loved  her  too  passionately  to  credit  that  for  a  moment  And 
it  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  could  compel  her  to  recognize 
her  position,  and  his  own  devotion,  she  might  love  him,  and 
that  be  could  savo  her.  His  love  was  so  far  ennobled,  and 
become  a  very  different  thing  from  its  beginning  in  Hawkeye. 
Whether  he  ever  thought  that  if  he  could  save  her  from 
ruin,  he  could  give  her  up  himself,  is  doubtful.  Such  a 
pitch  of  virtue  does  not  occur  otlen  in  real  life,  espec- 
ially in  such  natures  as  Harry's,  whose  generosity  and 
unselfishness  were  matters  of  temperament  rather  than  habits 
or  principles. 

He  wrote  a  long  letter  to  I^aura,  an  incoherent,  passionate 
letter,  pouring  out  his  love  as  he  could  not  do  in  her  presence, 
and  warning  her  as  plainly  as  he  dared  of  the  dangers  that 
surrounded  her,  and  the  risks  she  ran  of  compromising  h^^ 
self  in  many  ways. 

Laura  read  the  letter,  with  a  little  sigh  may  be,  as  sto 
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thonght  of  other  days,  but  with  contempt  also,  and  she  pot 
it  into  the  fire  with  the  thonght,  "The;  are  all  ■likiB.'* 


Harry  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  Pliilip  freely,  and 
boasting  also  about  his  doings,  ae  he  could  not  help  doing 
and  remain  himself.  Mixed  up  with  liia  own  exploits,  and 
his  daily  triumphs  as  a  lobbyist,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
the  new  Univereitj-,  in  which  Harry  was  to  have  something 
handsome,  were  amusing  sketchea  of  Washington  society, 
hints  about  Dilworthy,  stories  about  Col.  Sellers,  who  had 
become  a  well-known  character,  and  wise  remarks  upon  the 
machinery  of  private  legislation  for  the  public  good,  which 
greatly  entertained  Philip  in  his  convalescence. 

Laara's  name  occurred  very  often  in  these  letters,  at  first  in 
casual  mention  as  the  belle  of  the  season,  carrying  everj'thing 
before  her  with  her  wit  and  beauty,  and  then  more  seriously, 
as  if  Harry  did  not  exactly  like  so  much  general  admiration 
of  her,  and  was  a  little  nettled  by  her  treatment  of  him. 
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This  was  so  different  from  Harry's  usual  tone  about  womeDi 
that  Philip  wondered  a  good  deal  over  it.  Could  it  be  posBi- 
ble  that  he  was  seriously  affected  ?  Then  came  stories  about 
Laura,  town  talk,  gossip  which  Harry  denied  the  truth  of 
indignantly;  but  he  was  evidently  uneasy,  and  at  length 
wrote  in  such  miserable  spirits  that  Philip  asked  him  squarely 
what  the  trouble  was ;  was  he  in  love  ? 

Upon  this,  Harry  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and  told  Philip 
all  he  knew  about  the  Selby  affair,  and  Laura's  treatment  of 
him,  sometimes  encouraging  him  and  then  throwing  him  off, 
and  finally  his  belief  that  she  would  go  to  the  bad  if  something 
was  not  done  to  arouse  her  from  her  infatuation.  He  wished 
Philip  was  in  Washington.  He  knew  Laura,  and  she  had  a 
great  respect  for  his  character,  his  opinions,  his  judgment 
Perhaps  he,  as  an  uninterested  person  in  whom  she  would  have 
some  confidence,  and  as  one  of  the  public,  could  say  some- 
thing to  her  that  would  show  her  where  she  stood. 

Philip  saw  the  situation  clearly  enough.  Of  Laura  he 
knew  not  much,  except  that  she  was  a  woman  of  uncommon 
fascination,  and  he  thought  from  what  he  had  seen  of  her  in 
Hawkeye,  her  conduct  towards  him  and  towards  Harry,  of 
not  too  much  principle.  Of  course  he  knew  nothing  of  her 
history ;  he  knew  nothing  seriously  against  her,  and  if  Harry 
was  desperately  enamored  of  her,  why  should  he  not  win  her 
if  he  could.  If,  however,  she  had  already  become  what  Hany 
uneasily  felt  she  might  become,  was  it  not  his  duty  to  go  to 
the  rescue  of  his  friend  and  try  to  save  him  from  any  rash 
act  on  account  of  a  woman  that  might  prove  to  be  entirely 
unworthy  of  him ;  for  trifler  and  visionary  as  he  was,  Hany 
deserved  a  better  fate  than  this. 

Philip  determined  to  go  to  Washington  and  see  for  him- 
self. He  had  other  reasons  also.  He  began  to  know  enough 
of  Mr.  Bolton's  affairs  to  be  uneasy.  Pennybacker  had  been 
there  several  times  during  the  winter,  and  he  suspected  that 
he  was  involving  Mr.  Bolton  in  some  doubtful  schema 
Pennybacker  was  in  Washington,  and  Philip  thought  he 
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might  perhaps  find  oat  something  about  him,  and  his  plans, 
that  would  be  of  service  to  Mr.  Bolton. 

Philip  had  enjoyed  his  winter  very  well,  for  a  man  with 
his  arm  broken  and  his  head  smashed.  With  two  such  nurses 
as  Suth  and  Alice,  illness  seemed  to  him  rather  a  nice  holi- 
day, and  every  moment  of  his  convalescence  had  been  precious 
and  all  too  fleeting.  With  a  young  fellow  of  the  habits  of 
Philip,  such  injuries  cannot  be  counted  on  to  tarry  long,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  love-making,  and  Philip  found  himself 
getting  strong  with  even  disagreeable  rapidity. 

During  his  first  weeks  of  pain  and  weakness,  Ruth  was 
unceasing  in  her  ministrations ;  she  quietly  took  charge  of 
him,  and  with  a  gentle  firmness  resisted  all  attempts  of  Alice 
or  any  one  else  to  share  to  any  great  extent  the  burden  with 
her.  She  was  clear,  decisive  and  peremptory  in  wliatever  she 
did  ;  but  often  when  Philip  opened  his  eyes  in  those  first  days 
of  suflTering  and  found  her  standing  by  his  bedside,  he  saw  a 
look  of  tenderness  in  her  anxious  face  that  quickened  his 
already  feverish  puls^,  a  look  that  remained  in  his  heart  long 
after  he  closed  his  eyes.  Sometimes  he  felt  her  hand  on  his 
forehead,  and  did  not  open  his  eyes  for  fear  she  would  take 
it  away.  He  watched  for  her  coming  to  his  chamber ;  he 
could  distinguish  her  light  footstep  from  all  others.  If  this 
is  what  is  meant  by  women  practicing  medicine,  thought 
Philip  to  himself,  I  like  it. 

"  Ruth,"  said  he  one  day  when  he  was  getting  to  be  quite 
himself,  ''I  believe  in  it?" 

«  Believe  in  what  ?" 

"  Why,  in  women  physicians." 

"  Then,  I'd  better  call  in  Mrs.  Dr.  Longstreet." 

"  Oh,  no.  One  will  do,  one  at  a  time.  I  think  I  should 
be  well  to-morrow,  if  I  thought  I  should  never  have  any 
other." 

"  Thy  physician  thinks  thee  mustn't  talk,  Philip,"  said  Ruth 
putting  her  finger  on  his  lips. 

"  But,  Ruth,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  should  wish  I  nevei 
had  firot  well  if — " 
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*'  There,  tbere,  thee  most  not  talk.  Thee  is  vandering 
again,"  aod  Riitli  closed  hie  lips,  witli  a  smile  on  her  own  dot 
broadened  iuto  a  merry  laugh  as  she  ran  away. 

Philip  was  not  weary,  however,  of  making  these  attempts, 
he  rather  enjoyed  it.  But  whenever  he  inclined  to  be  senti- 
mental,  Ruth  wonld  cut  him  off,  with  some  such  gravely  con- 
ceived speech  as,  "Does  thee  think  that  thy  physician  Trill 
take  advantage  of  the   condition  of  a  man  who  is  as  weak 


as  thee  isl    I  will  call  Alice,  if  thee  has  any  dying  confes- 
Bions  to  make." 

As  Pliilip  convalesced,  Alice  more  and  more  took  Rutb'i 
place  as  his  entertainer,  and  read  to  him  by  the  hour,  when 
he  did  not  want  to  talk — to  talk  about  Ruth,  as  he  did  a  good 
deal  of  the  time.  Nor  was  this  altogether  unsatisfactory  to 
Philip.  He  was  always  happy  and  contented  with  Alice. 
She  was  the  most  restful  person  he  knew.  Better  informeil 
than  Ruth  and  with  a  much  more  varied  culture,  and  bright 
and  eympathelic,  he  was  never  weary  of  her  company,  if  he 
vas  not  greatly  excited  by  it.  She  had  upon  his  mind  that 
peaceful  influence  that  Mrs.  Bolton  had  when,  occasionally, 
she  sat  by  his  bedside  with  her  work.  Some  people  haw 
this  influence,  which  is  like  an  emanation.  They  bring  pesco 
to  a  houae,  they  diffuse  serene  content  in  a  room  full  of  mized 
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fmny,  though  they  may  e&y  rerj  little,  &ad  are  apparently 
nsciouB  of  their  own  power, 

ot  that  Philip  did  DOt  long  for  Both's  presence  all  the 
I.  Since  he  was  well  enough  to  be  about  the  house,  she 
boay  again  with  her  atudies.  Now  and  then  her  teasing 
or  came  again.  She  always  had  a  playful  shield  against 
entiment.  Philip  used  sometimes  to  declare  that  ahe  had 
9ntiment ;  and  then  he  doubted  if  he  ahonld  be  pleased 
her  after  all  if  she  were  at  all  sentimental ;  and  he 
oed  that  she  had,  in  such  matters,  what  he  called  tlie  uiy 
3  of  sanity.    Bhe  was  the  moat  gay  serious  person  he  ever 

irhape  he  was  not  so  much  at  rest  or  so  contented  with 
IS  with  Alice.  But  then  he  loved  her.  And  wtutt  bar* 
ftnd  contentment  to  do  with  love  I 
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§MU.    Would  I  were  hang'd  then !     I'll  conform  mjietf 
Dot.    Will  70U,  sir?  do  so  then,  and  quicklj :  swear. 
8ub,     What  should  I  swear? 
Dot.    To  leare  your  faction,  sir, 
And  labour  kindly  in  the  common  work. 

Tk€AlA€mUL 

Eku  edue  mfine,  mfine  ata  eku :  miduehe  mflne,  mfine  itaha. 

Epik  Properi, 

MR.  Buckstone's  campaign  was  brief — much  briefer  thaa 
he  supposed  it  would  be.  lie  began  it  purposing  to 
win  Laura  without  being  won  himself ;  but  his  experience 
was  that  of  all  who  had  fought  on  that  field  before  him ;  he 
diligently  continued  his  effort  to  win  her,  but  he  presently 
found  that  while  as  yet  he  could  not  feel  entirely  certain  of 
having  won  her,  it  was  very  manifest  that  she  had  won  him. 
He  had  made  an  able  fight,  brief  as  it  was,  and  that  at  least 
was  to  his  credit.  He  was  in  good  company,  now  ;  he  walked 
in  a  leash  of  conspicuous  captives.  These  unfortunates  fol- 
lowed Laura  helplessly,  for  whenever  she  took  a  prisoner  he 
remained  her  slave  henceforth.  Sometimes  they  chafed  in 
their  bondage  ;  sometimes  they  tore  themselves  free  and  said 
their  serfdom  was  ended ;  but  sooner  or  later  they  always 
came  back  penitent  and  worshiping.  Laura  pursued  her  usual 
course :  she  encouraged  Mr.  Biickstone  by  turns,  and  by  turni 
she  harassed  him ;  she  exalted  him  to  the  clouds  at  one  time^ 

and  at  another  she  dragged  him  down  again.    She  consdtated 
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him  chief  champioa  of  the  Knobs  University  bill,  and  h» 
accepted  the  position,  at  first  reluctantly,  bat  later  as  a  valued 
means  of  serving  her — ^he  even  came  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
piece  of  great  good  fortune,  since  it  brought  him  into  such 
frequent  contact  with  her. 

Through  him  she  learned  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Trollop  was  a 
bitter  enemy  of  her  bill.  He  urged  her  not  to  attempt  to 
influence  Mr.  Trollop  in  any  way,  and  explained  that  what- 
ever she  might  attempt  in  that  direction  would  surely  be 
used  against  her  and  with  damaging  effect. 

She  at  first  said  she  knew  Mr.  Trollop,  '^  and  was  aware 
that  he  had  a  Blank-Blank  ;''^  but  Mr.  Buckstone  said  that 
while  he  was  not  able  to  conceive  what  so  curious  a  phrase  as 
Blank-Blank  might  mean,  and  had  no  wish  to  pry  into  the 
matter,  since  it  was  probably  private,  he  ^'  would  nevertheless 
venture  the  blind  assertion  that  nothing  would  answer  in  this 
particular  case  and  during  this  particular  session  but  to  be 
exceedingly  wary  and  keep  clear  away  from  Mr.  Trollop ; 
any  other  course  would  be  fatal." 

It  seemed  that  nothing  could  be  done.  Laura  was  seriously 
troubled.  Everything  was  looking  well,  and  yet  it  was  plain 
that  one  vigorous  and  determined  enemy  might  eventually 
succeed  in  overthrowing  all  her  plans.  A  suggestion  came 
into  her  mind  presently  and  she  said : 

"  Can't  you  tight  against  his  great  Pension  bill  and  bring 
him  to  terms?" 

"  Oh,  never ;  he  and  I  are  sworn  brothers  on  that  measure ; 
we  work  in  harness  and  arc  very  loving — I  do  everything  I 
possibly  can  for  him  there.  But  I  work  with  might  and  main 
against  his  Immigration  bill, — as  pertinaciously  and  as  vin- 
dictively, indeed,  as  he  works  against  our  University.  We 
hate  each  other  through  half  a  conversation  and  are  all  affec- 
tion through  the  other  half.  We  understand  each  other. 
He  is  an  admirable  worker  outside  the  capitol ;  he  will  do 
more  for  the  Pension  bill  than  any  other  man  could  do ;  I 
wish  he  would  make  the  great  speech  on  it  which  he  wants 


•  Her  prirate  figure  of  speech  for  Brother — or  Son-fn-Iaw. 
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to  make — and  then  I  would  make  another  and  we  would  Im 
safe." 

^'  Well  if  he  wants  to  nuike  a  great  speech  why  doesn't  he  do 
it?" 

Visitors  interrupted  the  conversation  and  Mr.  Buckstone 
took  his  leave.  It  was  not  of  the  least  moment  to  Laura  tluit 
her  question  had  not  been  answered,  inasmuch  as  it  concerned 
a  thing  which  did  not  interest  her ;  and  yet,  human  being 
like,  she  tliought  she  would  have  liked  to  know.  An  oppor- 
tunity occurring  presently,  she  put  the  same  question  to 
another  person  and  got  an  answer  that  satisfied  her.  She 
pondered  a  good  while,  that  night,  after  she  had  gone  to  bed, 
and  when  she  finally  turned  over  to  go  to  sleep,  she  had 
thought  out  a  new  scheme.  The  next  evening  at  Mrs.  Glor* 
erson's  party,  she  said  to  Mr.  Buckstone : 

"  I  want  Mr.  Trollop  to  make  his  great  speech  on  the  Pen- 
sion bill." 

"  Do  you !  But  you  remember  I  was  interrupted,  and  did 
not  explain  to  you — " 

^' Never  mind,  I  know.  You  must  make  him  make  that 
speech.     I  very  particularly  desire  it." 

^^  Oh,  it  is  easy  to  say  make  him  do  it,  but  hov)  am  I  to 
make  him  ?" 

"  It  is  perfectly  easy ;  I  have  thought  it  all  out." 

She  then  went  into  the  details.  At  length  Mr.  Buckstone 
said: 

"  I  see  now.  I  can  manage  it,  I  am  sure.  Indeed  I  won- 
der he  never  thought  of  it  himself — there  are  no  end  of  pre- 
cedents. But  how  is  this  going  to  benefit  you,  after  I  AflW 
managed  it  ?    There  is  where  the  mystery  lies." 

"  But  I  will  take  care  of  that.  It  will  benefit  me  a  great 
deal." 

"  I  only  wish  I  could  see  how  ;  it  is  the  oddest  freak.  Ton 
seem  to  go  the  furthest  around  to  get  at  a  thing — but  yon  are 
in  earnest,  aren't  you  ?" 

**  Yes,  I  am,  indeed." 
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"Very  well,  I  will  do  it — but  why  not  tell  rae  how  jou 
imagine  it  is  going  to  help  you  ?" 

"1  will,  by  and  by. — Now  tliere  is  nobody  talking  to  him. 
Go  straight  and  do  it,  there's  a  good  fellow." 

A  moment  or  two  later  the  two  sworn  friends  of  the  Pen- 
lion  bill  were  talking    togetlier,  earueatly,  and    eeeminglj 


DncoQBcious  of  the  moving  ihrmiii  aliont  fliem.  They  talked 
an  hour,  and  then  Mr.  fiiiekstonf  cinne  back  and  said  : 

"  He  hardly  fancied  it  at  first,  but  lie  fell  in  love  with  it 
after  a  bit.  And  we  have  made  a  compact,  too.  I  am  to 
keep  his  secret  and  he  is  to  spare  me,  in  future,  when  he 
gets  ready  to  denonnee  the  supporters  of  the  University  bill 
— and  I  can  easily  believe  he  will  keep  Ins  word  on  this  occa- 
sion." 

A  fortnight  elapsed,  and  the  University  liill  had  gathered 
to  itself  many  friends,  meantime.  Senator  Dilwortliy  began 
to  think  the  harvest  was  ripe.  He  confeired  with  l^ura  pri- 
vately. She  was  able  to  tell  him  exactly  how  the  House 
would  vote.     There  was  a  majority — the  bill  would  pass, 
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unless  weak  members  got  frightened  at  the  last,  and  deserted— t 
thing  pretty  likely  to  occur.     The  Senator  said  : 

*^  I  wish  we  had  one  more  good  strong  man.  Now  Trollop 
ought  to  be  on  our  side,  for  he  is  a  friend  of  the  negro.  But 
he  is  against  us,  and  is  our  bitterest  opponent.  If  he  would 
simply  vote  No,  but  keep  quiet  and  not  molest  us,  I  would 
feel  perfectly  cheerful  and  content.  But  perhaps  there  is  no 
use  in  thinking  of  that." 

"  Why  I  laid  a  little  plan  for  his  benefit  two  weeks  ago. 
I  think  he  will  be  tractable,  maybe.  He  is  to  come  here  to- 
night." 

*^Look  out  for  him,  my  child  !  He  means  mischief,  sure. 
It  is  said  that  he  claims  to  know  of  improper  practices  having 
been  used  in  the  interest  of  this  bill,  and  he  thinks  he 
sees  a  chance  to  make  a  great  sensation  when  the  bill 
comes  up.  Be  wary.  Be  very,  very  careful,  my  dear. 
Do  your  very  ablest  talking,  now.  You  can  convince  a  man 
of  anything,  when  you  try.  You  must  convince  him  that  if 
anything  improper  has  been  done,  you  at  least  are  ignorant 
of  it  and  sorry  for  it.  And  if  you  could  only  persuade 
him  out  of  his  hostility  to  the  bill,  too — but  don't  over- 
do the  thing ;  don't  seem  too  anxious,  dear." 

"  I  won't :  I'Jl  be  ever  so  careful.  I'll  talk  as  sweetlv  to 
him  as  if  he  were  my  own  child  !  You  may  trust  me — indeed 
you  may." 

The  door-bell  rang. 

"  That  is  the  gentleman  now,"  said  Laura.  Senator  Dil- 
worthy  retired  to  his  study. 

Laura  welcomed  Mr.  Trollop,  a  grave,  carefully  dressed 
and  very  respectable  looking  man,  with  a  bald  head,  standing 
collar  and  old  fashioned  watch  seals. 

"  Promptness  is  a  virtue,  Mr.  Trollop,  and  I  perceive  that 
you  have  it.     You  are  always  prompt  with  me." 

"I  always  meet  my  engagements,  of  every  kind.  Miss 
Hawkins." 

^^  It  is  a  quality  which  is  rarer  in  the  world  thaa  it  htf 
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been,  I  belieye.  I  wished  to  see  jon  on  business,  Mr.  Trol- 
lop.'' 

"  I  jndged  so.    What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 

"  You  know  my  bill — the  Knobs   University  bill  I" 

"  Ah,  I  believe  it  is  your  bill.  I  had  forgotten.  Yes,  I 
know  the  biU." 

"Well,  would  you  mind  telling  me  your  opinion  of  it?" 

"  Indeed,  since  you  seem  to  ask  it  without  reserve,  I  am 
obliged  to  say  tliat  I  do  not  regard  it  favorably.  I  have  not 
seen  the  bill  itself,  but  from  what  I  can  hear,  it — it — ^well,  it 
has  a  bad  look  about  it.    It — " 

"  Speak  it  out — never  fear." 

"Well,  it — they  say  it  contemplates  a  fraud  upon  the  gov- 
ernment." 

"  Well  ?"  said  Laura  tranquilly. 

"Well!     /say 'Well r  too." 

**  Well,  suppose  it  were  a  fraud — which  I  feel  able  to  deny 
— ^would  it  be  the  first  one  ? " 

"  You  take  a  body's  breath  away  1  Would  you— did  you 
wish  me  to  vote  for  it  t  Was  that  what  you  wanted  to  see 
me  about?" 

"  Your  instinct  is  correct.  I  did  want  you — I  do  want  you 
to  vote  for  it." 

"Vote  for  a  fr — for  a  measure  which  is  generally  believed 
to  be  at  least  questionable?  I  am  afraid  we  cannot  come  to 
an  understanding,  Miss  Hawkins." 

"  No,  I  am  afraid  not — if  you  have  resumed  your  princi- 
ples, Mr.  Trollop." 

"  Did  you  send  for  inc  merely  to  insult  me  ?  It  is  time  for 
me  to  take  my  leave,  Miss  Hawkins." 

"  No — wait  a  moment.  Don't  be  offended  at  a  trifle.  Do 
not  be  offish  and  unsociable.  Tlie  Steamship  Subsidy  bill  was 
a  fraud  on  the  government.  You  voted  for  it,  Mr.  Trollop, 
though  you  always  o])posed  the  measure  until  after  you  had 
an  interview  one  evening  with  a  certain  Mrs.  McCarter  at 
her  house.  She  was  my  agent.  She  was  acting  for  me.  Ah, 
that  is  right — sit  down  again.     You  can  be  sociable,  easily 
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enough  if  you  have  a  mind  to.    Well?    I  am  waiting.   Have 
you  nothing  to  say  ? " 

"  Miss  Hawkins,  I  voted  for  that  bill  because  when  I  came 
to  examine  into  it — " 

"  Ah  yes.  When  you  came  to  examine  into  it.  Well,  I 
only  want  you  to  examine  into  my  bill.  Mr.  Trollop,  you 
would  not  sell  your  vote  on  that  subsidy  bill — which  was 
perfectly  right — but  you  accepted  of  some  of  the  stock,  with 
the  understanding  that  it  was  to  stand  in  your  brother-in- 
law's  name." 

"  There  is  no  pr — I  mean,  this  is  utterly  groundless,  Miae 
Hawkins."  But  the  gentleman  seemed  somewhat  uneasy, 
nevertheless. 

"  Well,  not  entirely  so,  perhaps.  I  and  a  person  whom  we 
will  call  Miss  Blank  (never  mind  the  real  name,)  were  in  a 
closet  at  your  elbow  all  the  while." 

Mr.  Trollop  winced — then  he  said  with  dignity  : 
"  Miss  Hawkins  is  it  possible  that  you  were  capable  of  such 
a  thing  as  that  ? " 

"  It  was  bad  ;  I  confess  that.     It  was  bad.     Almost  as  bad 
as  selling  one's  vote  for — but  I  forget;  you  did  not  sell  your 
vote — you  only  accepted    a   little   trifle,  a   small   token  of 
esteem,  for  your  brother-in-law.     Oh,  let  us  come  out  and  be 
frank  with  each  other.     I  know  you,  Mr.  Trollop.     I  have 
met  yon  on  business  three  or  four  times ;  true,  I  never  offered 
to  corrupt  your  principles — never  hinted  such  a  thing;  bnt 
always  when  I  had  finished  sounding  you,  I  manipulated  you 
through  an  agent.     Let  us  be  frank.     Wear  this  comely  dis- 
guise of  virtne  before  the  public — it  will  count  there ;  bnt 
here  it  is  out  of  place.     My  dear  sir,  by  and  by  there  is  going 
to  be  an  investigation  into  that  National  Internal  Improve- 
ment Directors'  Relief  Measure  of  a  few  years  ago,  and  you 
know  very  well  that  you  will  be  a  crippled  man,  as  likely  as 
not,  when  it  is  completed." 

"  It  cannot  be  shown  that  a  man  is  a  knave  merely  for  own- 
ing that  stock.  I  am  not  distressed  about  the  National  Im* 
provement  Relief  Measure." 
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^  Oh  indeed  I  am  not  trying  to  distress  you.  I  oftly  wished 
to  make  good  my  assertion  that  I  knew  you.  Several  of  yon 
gentlemen  bought  of  that  stock  (without  paying  a  penny 
down)  received  dividends  from  it,  (think  of  the  happy  idea 
of  receiving  dividends,  and  very  large  ones,  too,  from  stock 
one  hasn't  paid  for !)  and  all  the  while  your  names  never  ap- 
peared in  the  transaction ;  if  ever  you  took  the  stock  at  all, 
you  took  it  in  other  people's  names.  Now  you  see,  you  had 
to  know  one  of  two  things ;  namely,  you  either  knew  that 
the  idea  of  all  this  preposterous  generosity  was  to  bribe  you 
into  future  legislative  friendship,  or  you  didnH  know  it. 
That  is  to  say,  you  had  to  be  either  a  knave  or  a — well,  a 
fool — there  was  no  middle  ground.  You  are  not  a  fool,  Mr. 
Trollop." 

"  Miss  Hawkins  you  flatter  me.  But  seriously,  you  do  not 
forget  that  some  of  the  best  and  purest  men  in  Congress  took 
that  stock  in  that  way  ? " 

"  Did  Senator  Blank  ? " 

"  Well,  no — I  believe  not." 

"  Of  course  you  believe  not.  Do  you  suppose  he  was  ever 
approached,  on  the  subject  ? " 

"  Perhaps  not." 

"  If  you  had  approached  him,  for  instance,  fortified  with 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  men  in  Congress,  and  the 
purest,  etc.,  etc.,  what  would  have  been  the  result  ? " 

"Well,  what  would  have  been  the  result?" 

"  He  would  have  shown  you  the  door !  For  Mr.  Blank  is 
neither  a  knave  nor  a  fool.  There  are  other  men  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House  whom  no  one  would  have  been  hardy 
enough  to  approach  with  that  Relief  Stock  in  that  peculiarly 
generous  way,  but  they  are  not  of  the  class  that  you  regard 
as  the  best  and  purest.  No,  I  say  I  know  you  Mr.  Trollop. 
That  is  to  say,  one  may  suggest  a  thing  to  Mr.  Trollop  which 
it  would  not  do  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Blank.  Mr.  Trollop,  you  are 
pledged  to  support  the  Indigent  Congressmen's  Retroactive 
Appropriation  which  is  to  come  up,  either  in  this  or  the  next 
session.     You  do  not  deny  that,  even  in  public.     The  man 
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that  will  vote  for  that  bill  will  break  the  eighth  commuid- 
ment  in  any  other  way,  sir ! " 

"  Bat  he  will  uot  vote  for  your  cormpt  meaBore,  neverthe- 
lees,  madam ! "  exclaimed  Mr.  Trollop,  riBing  from  his  aaX 
in  a  passion. 

"  Ah,  bat  he  will.  Sit  down  again,  and  let  me  explain  why. 
Oh,  come,  don't  behave  so.  It  is  very  impleasant.  Now  be 
good,  and  yon  shall  have  the  missing  page  of  yonr  grott 
speech.  Here  it  is !  " — and  she  displayed  a  sheet  of  muii- 
script. 

Hr.  Trollop  turned  immediately  back  from  the  threshold. 
It  might  have  been  gladness  that  flashed  into  his  fiue;  it 
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might  have  been  something  else;  but  at  any  rate  then 

vaa  mnch  astonishtiiont  mixed  with  it. 

"  Good !     Wliere  did  you  get  it  ?     Give  it  me  1 " 

"  Now  there  is  no  liurry.     Sit  down  ;  sit  down  and  let  o 

talk  and  be  friendly.'' 
The  gentleman  wavered.    Then  he  said : 
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'^  No,  this  is  only  a  subterfuge.  I  will  go.  It  is  not  the 
missing  page." 

Laura  tore  off  a  couple  of  lines  from  the  bottom  of  the 
sheet. 

^'Now,"  she  said,  "you  will  know  whether  this  is  the 
handwriting  or  not.  You  know  it  18  the  handwriting.  Kow 
if  you  will  listen,  you  will  know  that  this  must  be  the 
list  of  statistics  which  was  to  be  the  '  nub '  of  your  great 
effort,  and  the  accompanying  blast  the  beginning  of  the 
burst  of  eloquence  which  was  continued  on  the  next  page — 
and  you  will  recognize  that  there  was  where  you  broke 
down." 

She  read  the  page.    Mr.  Trollop  said : 

"  This  is  perfectly  astounding.  Still,  what  is  all  this  to 
me  ?  It  is  nothing.  It  does  not  concern  me.  The  speech 
is  made,  and  there  an  end.  I  did  break  down  for  a  moment, 
and  in  a  rather  uncomfortable  place,  since  I  had  led  up  to 
those  statistics  with  some  grandeur ;  the  hiatus  was  pleasanter 
to  the  House  and  the  galleries  than  it  was  to  me.  But  it 
is  no  matter  now.  A  week  has  passed ;  the  jests  about  it 
ceased  three  or  four  days  ago.  The  whole  thing  is  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  me,  Miss  Hawkins." 

"  But  you  apologized,  and  promised  the  statistics  for  next 
day.     Why  didn't  you  keep  your  promise  ? " 

"  The  matter  was  not  of  sufficient  consequence.  The  time 
was  gone  by  to  produce  an  effect  with  them." 

"  But  I  hear  that  other  friends  of  the  Soldiers'  Pension 
Bill  desire  them  very  much.  I  think  you  ought  to  let  thjem 
have  them." 

"  Miss  Hawkins,  this  silly  blunder  of  my  copyist  evidently 
has  more  interest  for  you  than  it  has  for  me.  I  will  send  my 
private  secretary  to  you  and  let  him  discuss  the  subject  with 
you  at  length." 

"  Did  he  copy  your  speech  for  you  ? " 

"  Of  course  he  did.  Why  all  these  questions  ?  Tell  me — 
how  did  you  get  hold  of  that  page  of  manuscript  ?  77uU  is 
the  only  thing  that  stirs  a  passing  interest  in  my  mind." 
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'^  I'm  coming  to  that."  Then  she  said,  much  as  if  she  were 
talking  to  herself :  ^^  It  does  seem  like  taking  a  deal  of 
unnecessary  pains,  for  a  body  to  hire  another  body  to  con- 
struct a  great  speech  for  him  and  then  go  and  get  still  another 
body  to  copy  it  before  it  can  be  read  in  the  House." 

"  Miss  Hawkins,  what  do  you  mean  by  such  talk  as  that  T 

"  Why  I  am  sure  I  mean  no  harm — no  harm  to  anybody 
in  the  world.  I  am  certain  that  I  overheard  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Buckstone  either  promise  to  write  your  great  speech  for  yon 
or  else  get  some  other  competent  person  to  do  it." 

"  This  is  perfectly  absurd,  madam,  perfectly  absurd  !"  and 
Mr.  Trollop  affected  a  laugh  of  derision. 

"Why,  the  thing  has  occurred  before  now.  I  mean  that  I 
have  heard  that  Congressmen  have  sometimes  hired  literary 
grubs  to  build  speeches  for  them.  Now  didn't  I  overhear  a 
conversation  like  that  I  spoke  of?" 

"  Psliaw !  Why  of  course  you  may  have  overheard  soma 
such  jesting  nonsense.  But  would  one  be  in  earnest  about  so 
farcical  a  tiling  ?" 

"  Well  if  it  was  only  a  joke,  why  did  you  make  a  serious 
matter  of  it  ?  Why  did  you  get  the  speech  written  for  you, 
and  then  read  it  in  the  House  without  ever  having  it  copied  P 

Mr.  Trollop  did  not  laugh,  this  time ;  he  seemed  seriously 
perplexed.     He  said : 

"  Come,  play  out  your  jest,  Miss  Hawkins.  I  can't  under- 
Btand  w^hat  you  are  contriving — but  it  seems  to  entertain yoa 
— so  please  go  on." 

"  I  will,  I  assure  you  ;  but  I  hope  to  make  the  matter  enter- 
taining to  you,  too.  Your  private  secretary  never  copied 
your  speech." 

^^  Indeed  ?  Really  you  seem  to  know  my  affairs  better  than 
I  do  myself." 

^^I  believe  I  do.  You  can't  name  your  own  amanueniiB, 
Mr.  Trollop." 

''  That  is  sad,  indeed.    Perhaps  Miss  Hawkins  can  t" 
"  Yes,  I  can.    I  wrote  your  speech  myself,  and  you  raid 
it  from  my  manuscript.    There,  now  P 
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Mr.  Trollop  did  not  spring  to  his  feet  and  smite  his  brow 
with  his  hand  while  a  cold  sweat  broke  oat  all  over  him  and 
the  color  forsook  his  face — no,  ho  only  said,  "  Good  God  !" 
and  looked  greatly  astonished. 

Lanra  handed  him  her  commonplace-book  and  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  handwriting  there  and  the  hand- 
writing of  this  speech  were  the  same.  He  was  sliortly  con- 
vinced.    He  laid  the  book  aside  and  said,  composedly : 

"  Well,  the  wonderful  tragedy  is  done,  and  it  transpires 
that  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  my  late  eloquence.  What  of 
it  ?  Wliat  was  all  this  for,  and  what  does  it  amount  to,  after 
all  ?    What  do  you  propose  to  do  al)Out  it  ?" 

"Oh  nothing.  It  is  only  a  bit  of  pleasantry.  When 
I  overheard  that  conversation  I  took  an  early  opportunity 
to  ask  Mr.  Buckstone  if  he  knew  of  anybody  who  might 
want  a  speech  written — I  had  a  friend,  and  so  fortli  and 
BO  on.  /  was  the  friend,  myself;  I  thonglit  I  might  do 
you  a  good  turn  then  and  depend  on  you  to  do  mo  one 
by  and  by.  I  never  let  Mr.  Buckstone  have  the  speech 
till  the  last  moment,  and  when  you  hurried  off  to  the  House 
with  it,  you  did  not  know  there  was  a  missing  page,  of  course, 
but  I  did." 

"  And  now  perhaps  you  think  that  if  I  refuse  to  support 
your  bill,  you  will  make  a  grand  exposure  ?" 

"  Well  I  had  not  thought  of  that.  I  only  kept  back  the 
page  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing ;  but  since  you  mention  it, 
I  don't  know  but  I  might  do  something  if  I  were  angry." 

"  My  dear  Miss  Hawkins,  if  you  were  to  give  out  that  yon 
composed  my  speech,  you  know  very  well  that  ])eople  would 
say  it  was  only  your  raillery,  your  fondness  for  putting  a  vic- 
tim in  the  pillory  and  amusing  the  public  at  his  expense.  It 
is  too  flimsy.  Miss  Hawkins,  for  a  person  of  your  fine  inven- 
tive talent — contrive  an  abler  device  than  that.     CJome !" 

"  It  is  easily  done,  Mr.  Trollop.  I  will  hire  a  man,  and  pin 
this  page  on  his  breast,  and  label  it,  '  The  Missing  Fragment 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Trollop's  Great  Speech — which  speech  was 
written  and  oomposed  by  Miss  Laura  Hawkins  under  a  secret 
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onderstandiiig  for  one  hundred  dollars — and  the  mooaj  hu 
not  beeo  paid.'    Aad  I  will  pia  round  about  it  notes  in  i^ 


handwriting,  wliich  I  will  procare  from  prominent  friends  at 
mine  for  the  occasion  ;  also  your  printed  epeecli  in  the  Olcbt, 
showing  tlie  connection  between  its  bracketed  hiatus  and  mj 
Fragment ;  and  I  give  you  my  word  of  lionor  that  I  wiH 
stand  that  human  biiUetin  board  in  t)ie  rotunda  of  thecapibd 
and  make  him  stay  there  a  week  !  You  see  yon  are  prenu- 
tore,  Mr.  Trollop,  the  wonderful  tragedy  is  not  done  yet,  by 
any  means.     Come,  now,  doesn't  it  improve  V 

Mr  Trollop  opened  his  eyes  rather  widely  at  this  noni 
aspect  of  the  cas&  lie  got  up  and  walked  the  floor  and  g»n 
himself  a  moment  for  retlcctioii.  Then  he  stopped  and  itat 
ied  Laora's  face  a  while,  and  ended  by  saying : 
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^^Well,  I  am  obliged  to  believe  you  would  be  reckless 
enough  to  do  that." 

"  Then  don't  put  me  to  the  test,  Mr.  Trollop.  But  let's 
drop  the  matter.  I  have  had  my  joke  and  you've  borne  the 
infliction  becomingly  enough.  It  spoils  a  jest  to  harp  on  it 
after  one  has  had  one's  laugh.  I'  would  much  rather  talk 
about  my  bill." 

^'  So  would  ly  now,  my  clandestine  amanuensis.  Compared 
with  some  other  subjects,  even  your  bill  is  a  pleasant  topic  to 
discuss." 

'•  Very  good  indeed !  I  thought  I  could  persuade  you. 
Now  I  am  sure  you  will  be  generous  to  the  podr  negro  and 
vote  for  that  bill." 

"  Yes,  I  feel  more  tenderly  toward  the  oppressed  colored 
man  than  I  did.  Shall  we  bury  the  hatchet  and  be  good 
friends  and  respect  each  other's  little  secrets,  on  condition  that 
1  vote  Aye  on  the  measure  ?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Mr.  Trollop.  I  give  you  my  word  of 
that." 

^^  It  is  a  bargain.  But  isn't  there  something  else  you  could 
give  me,  too  ?" 

Laura  looked  at  liim  inquiringly  a  moment,  and  then  she 
comprehended. 

"  Oh,  yes  1  You  may  have  it  now.  I  haven't  any  more 
use  for  it."  She  picked  up  the  page  of  manuscript,  but  she 
reconsidered  her  intention  of  handing  it  to  him,  and  said, 
"  But  never  mind  ;  I  will  keep  it  close ;  no  one  shall  see  it ; 
you  shall  have  it  as  soon  as  your  vote  is  recorded." 

Mr.  Trollop  looked   disappointed.    But   presently   made 

his  adieux,  and  had  got  as  far  as  the  hall,  when  something 

occurred  to  Laura.     She   said   to   herself,   "I  don't  simply 

want  his  vote,  under  compulsion — he  might  vote  aye,  but 

work   against  the  bill  in  secret,  for  revenge;   that  man  is 

anscrupulous  enough  to  do  anything.     I  must  have  his  hearty 

co-operation  as  well  as  his  vote.     There  is  only  one  way  to 

get  that." 

She  called  him  back,  and  said ; 
25- 
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**  I  yalne  your  vote,  Mr.  Trollop,  but  I  value  your  inflnenee 
more.  You  are  able  to  help  a  measure  along  in  many  ways, 
if  you  choose. — I  want  to  ask  you  to  work  for  the  bill  as 
well  as  vote  for  it." 

^^  It  takes  so  much  of  one's  time,  Miss  Hawkins — ^and  time 
is  money,  you  know." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it  is — especially  in  Congress.  Xow  there  ii 
no  use  in  you  and  I  dealing  in  pretenses  and  going  at  mat- 
ters in  round-about  ways.  We  know  each  other — disguise* 
are  nonsense.  Let  us  be  plain.  I  will  make  it  an  object  to 
you  to  work  for  the  bill." 

"Don't  make  it  unnecessarily  plain,  please.  There  are 
little  proprieties  that  are  best  preserved.  What  do  you  pro- 
pose?" 

"  Well,  this."  She  mentioned  the  names  of  several  prom- 
inent Congressmen.  "  Now,"  said  she,  "  these  gentlemen 
are  to  vote  and  work  for  the  bill,  simply  out  of  love  for  the 
negro — and  out  of  pure  generosity  I  have  put  in  a  relative  of 
each  as  a  member  of  the  University  incorporation.  They 
will  handle  a  million  or  so  of  money,  oflScially,  but  will 
receive  no  salaries. — A  larger  number  of  statesmen  are  to 
vote  and  work  for  the  bill — also  out  of  love  for  the  negro- 
gentlemen  of  but  moderate  influence,  these — and  out  of  pure 
generosity  1  am  to  see  that  relatives  of  theirs  have  positions 
in  the  University,  with  salaries,  and  good  ones,  too.  You 
will  vote  and  work  for  the  bill,  from  mere  affection  for  the 
negro,  and  I  desire  to  testify  my  gratitude  becomingly. 
Make  free  choice.  Have  you  any  friend  whom  you  would 
like  to  present  with  a  salaried  or  unsalaried  position  in  our 
institution  ? " 

"  Well,  I  have  a  brother-in-law — " 

"That  same  old  brother-in-law,  you  good  unselfish  pro- 
Tider !  I  have  heard  of  him  often,  through  my  agents.  How 
regularly  he  does  '  turn  up,'  to  be  sure.  He  could  deal  with 
those  millions  virtuously,  and  withal  with  ability,  too— but 
of  course  you  would  rather  he  had  a  salaried  position? " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  gentleman,  facetiously,  "  we  are  very 
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hnmble,  very  hamble  in  oar  desires;  we  w&nt  no  moDAj; 
we  Iftbor  golely  for  our  countiy  and  require  do  rewfu^ 
but  the  loxar;  of  an  applauding  coDBcience.  Make  him  ona 
of  those  poor  hard  working  unsalaried  corporators  and  let 
him  do  every  body  good  with  those  millions — and  go  hongry 
himself  I  I  will  tr;  to  exert  a  little  itiflueDce  in  favor  of  tlw 
bill." 
Arrived  at  home,  Mr.  Trollop  sat  down  and  thought  it  all 


over — something  after  this  faBliion :  it  is  about  the  shape  tt 
might  have  taken  if  he  had  Bpoken  it  aloud. 

"  My  reputation  is  getting  a  little  damaged,  and  I  meant 
to  clear  it  up  brilliantly  with  an  exposure  of  this  bill  at  tha 
supreme  moment,  and  ride  back  into  Congress  on  the  £clat 
of  it ;  and  if  I  had  that  bit  of  manuscript,  I  would  do  it  yet. 
It  would  be  more  money  in  my  pocket,  in  the  end,  than  my 
brother-in-law  will  get  out  of  that  incorporatorship,  fat  as  it 
is.     Bat  that  sheet  of  paper  is  out  of  my  reach — she  will 
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never  let  that  get  oat  of  her  hands.  And  what  a  monntiia 
it  is  1  It  blocks  ap  my  road,  completely.  She  was  going  to 
hand  it  to  me,  once.  Why  didrit  she !  Must  be  a  deep 
woman.  Deep  devil  I  That  is  what  she  is;  a  beantifol 
devil  —  and  perfectly  fearless,  too.  The  idea  of  her 
pinning  that  paper  on  a  man  and  standing  him  up  in  the 
rotunda  looks  absurd  at  a  first  glance.  But  she  would  do  it! 
She  is  capable  of  doing  anything.  I  went  there  hoping  she 
would  try  to  bribe  me — good  solid  capital  that  would  be 
in  the  exposure.  Well,  my  prayer  was  answered ;  she  did 
try  to  bribe  me;  and  I  made  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain 
and  let  her.  I  am  check-mated  I  must  contrive  somethiDg 
fresh  to  get  back  to  Congress  on.  Very  well ;  a  bird  in  the 
hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush ;  I  will  work  for  the  bill— 
the  ineorporatorship  will  be  a  very  good  thing." 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Trollop  liad  taken  his  leave,  Laura  ran  to 
Senator  Dilworthy  and  began  to  speak,  but  he  interrupted 
her  and  said  distressfully,  without  even  turning  from  his 
writing  to  look  at  her : 

"  Only  half  an  hour !  You  gave  it  up  early,  child.  How- 
ever, it  was  best,  it  was  best — ^I'm  sure  it  was  best— and 
safest." 

"Give  it  up!    /.'" 

The  Senator  sprang  up,  all  aglow : 

"  My  child,  you  can't  mean  that  you — " 

"  I've  made  him  promise  on  honor  to  think  about  a  com- 
promise to-night  and  come  and  tell  me  his  decision  in  the 
morning." 

«  Good !    There's  hope  yet  that—" 

"Nonsense,  uncle.  I've  made  him  engage  to  let  the  Ten- 
nessee Land  bill  utterly  alone !" 

"  Impossible  !    You — " 

"  I've  made  him  promise  to  vote  with  us !" 

"  Incredible  !    Abso — " 

"  I've  made  him  swear  that  he'll  voork  for  us  1** 

«  PRE  -  -  -  POSTERO  US !— Utterly  pre— break  a  window, 
«hild|  before  I  suffocate  1" 
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"No  matter,  it's  true  anyway.  Now  we  can  march  into 
/ongress  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying !" 

"Well — well — well.  I'm  sadly  bewildered,  sadly  bewil- 
ered.  I  can't  understand  it  at  all — the  most  extraordinary 
'Oman  that  ever — it's  a  great  day,  it's  a  great  day.  There — 
lere — let  me  put  my  hand  in  benediction  on  this  precioni 
ead.     Ah,  my  child,  the  poor  negro  will  bless — " 

"  Oh  bother  the  poor  negro,  uncle !     Put  it  in  your  speeck 
rood-night,  good-bye — we'll  marshal  our  forces  and  march 
'ith  the  dawn !" 

Lanra  reflected  a  while,  when  she  was  alone,  and  then  fell 
>  laughing,  peacefully. 

"  Everybody  works  for  me," — so  ran  her  thought  "  It 
rae  a  good  idea  to  make  Buckstone  lead  Mr.  Trollop  on  to 
et  a  great  speech  written  for  him ;  and  it  was  a  happy  part 
f  the  same  idea  for  me  to  copy  the  speech  after  Mr.  Buck- 
tone  had  written  it,  and  then  keep  back  a  page.  Mr.  B.  was 
ery  complimentary  to  me  when  Trollop's  break-down  in  the 
[ooae  showed  him  the  ohject  of  my  mysterious  scheme ;  I 
link  he  will  say  still  liner  things  when  I  tell  him  the 
rinmph  the  sequel  to  it  has  gained  for  us. 

"But  what  a  coward  the  man  was,  to  believe  I  would  have 
sposed  that  page  in  the  rotunda,  and  so  exposed  myself. 
[owever,  I  don't  know — I  don't  know.  I  will  think  a  mo- 
lent.  Suppose  he  voted  no ;  suppose  the  bill  failed  ;  that 
I  to  suppose  this  stupendous  game  lost  forever,  that  I  have 
layed  so  desperately  for ;  suppose  people  came  around  pity- 
ig  me — odious !  And  he  could  have  saved  me  by  his  single 
3ice.  Yes,  I  would  have  exposed  him  !  What  would  I  care  for 
le  talk  that  that  would  have  made  about  me  when  1  was 
)ne  to  Europe  with  Selby  and  all  the  world  was  busy  with 
y  history  and  my  dishonor  ?  It  would  be  almost  happinest 
spite  somebody  at  such  a  time.'' 


CHAPTER  XLITL 

**IkkAk^  gidUmatta  WamalUUkoanti  liklBaita  anisaU  QknimailaiilnibiitaDil 
Dansaa  abbana  aboahiidduDnaa  DamoDDna.*' 

THE  very  next  day,  sure  enough,  the  campaign  opened 
In  due  course,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  reached  that 
Order  of  Business  which  is  termed  "  Notices  of  Bills,"  and 
and  then  the  Hon.  Mr.  Buckstgne  rose  in  his  place  and  gav« 
notice  of  a  bill  "  To  Found  and  Incorporate  the  Knobs  In- 
dustrial University,"  and  then  sat  down  without  saying  any- 
thing further.  The  busy  gentlemen  in  the  reporters'  galleiy 
jotted  a  line  in  their  note-books,  ran  to  the  telegraphic  desk 
in  a  room  which  communicated  with  their  own  writing-par- 
lor, and  then  hurried  back  to  their  places  in  the  gallery;  and 
by  the  time  they  had  resumed  their  seats,  the  line  which 
they  had  delivered  to  the  operator  had  been  read  in  telegraphic 
offices  in  towns  and  cities  hundreds  of  miles  away.  It  wa« 
distinguifihed  by  frankness  of  language  as  well  as  by  brevity: 

*'  The  child  is  bom.  Buckstone  gives  notice  of  the  thieviDg  Knobe  Uniref- 
titj  job.  It  is  said  the  noses  have  been  counted  and  enoogh  rotes  hare  been 
bought  to  pass  it." 

For  some  tiftie  the  correspondents  had  been  posting  their 
several  journals  upon  the  alleged  disreputable  nature  of  the 
bill,  and  furnishing  daily  reports  of  the  Washington  gossip 
concerning  it.  So  the  next  morning,  nearly  every  news- 
paper of  character  in  the  land  assailed  the  measure  and  hurl- 
ed broadsides  of  invective  at  Mr.  Buckstone.  The  Wasliing- 
ton  papers  were  more  respectful,  as  usual — and  conciliatoryi 
also,  as  usual.  They  generally  supported  measures,  when  it 
was  possible;  but  when  they  could  not  they  "  deprecated" 

violent  expressions  of  opinion  in  other  journalistic  quarten. 
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lej  always  deprecated,  when  there  was  trouble  ahead. 
However,  The  Washington  Daily  Lovo-Feaat  hailed  the 
U  with  warm  approbation.  This  was  Senator  Balaam's 
per— or  rather,  "  BrotJier  "  Balaam,  as  he  was  popularlj 
lied,  for  he  had  been  a  clergyman,  in  Iiie  day  ;  and  lie  him- 
If  and  all  that  he  did  still  eciiittcd  an  odor  of  sanctity  now 
at  be  had  diverged  into  jonmalisni  and  politics.  He  wae  a 
wer  in  the  CongreBBional  prayer  meeting,  and  in  all  move- 
jnts  that  looked  to  the  spread  of  religion  and  temperance. 
IB  paper  supported  the  new  bill  with  gushing  affection  ;  it 
18  a  noble  messnre;  it  was  a  just  measure;  it  Mas  a  gen- 
ius measul-e ;  it  was  a  pure  measure,  and  that  surely  should 
commend  it  in  these  corrupt  times;  and  iinally,  if  the 
ture  of  the  bill  were  not  known  at  all,  the  Love-Feasi  would 
pport  it  anyway,  and  unhesitatingly,  for  the  fact  that  Sen- 
»r  Dilworthy  was  the  originator  of  the  measure  was  a  guar- 
ty  that  it  contemplated  a  worthy  and  righteous  work. 
Senator  Dilworthy  was  so  8n.\iouB  to  know  what  the  New 
)rk  papers  would  say  about  the  bill,  that  be  hitd  arranged 
have  synopses  of  their  editorial'*  telogniphed  to  liiin;  ha 
Jd  not  wait  for  the  papers  the iiisclves  to  crawl  along  down 


Washington  by  a  mail  train  which  has  never nm  overa  cow 
»  the  road  was  built,  for  the  vciisuu  that  it  bus  nevei 
m  able  to  overtake  one.     It  carries  the  usual  "  cow-catcher  •" 
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in  front  of  the  locomotive,  bat  this  is  mere  oetentatim. 
It  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  rear  car,  where  it  eonU 
do  some  good  ;  but  instead,  no  provision  is  made  there  for  the 
protection  of  the  traveling  public,  and  hence  it  is  not  a  matts 
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of  surprise  that  cows  so  frequently  climb  aboard  that  train 
and  among  the  passengers. 

The  Senator  read  hie  dispatches  aloud  at  the  breakfast 
table.  Laura  -was  troubled  beyond  measure  at  their  tone,  and 
said  that  that  sort  of  comment  would  defeat  the  bill ;  but  the 
Senator  said : 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,  not  at  all,  my  child.  It  is  just  what  we 
want.  Persecution  is  the  one  thing  needful,  now — all  tbe 
other  forces  are  secured.  Give  us  newspaper  persecution 
enough,  and  we  are  safe.  Vigorous  persecution  will  alone 
carry  a  bill  sometimes,  dear;  and  when  you  start  with  a 
strong  vote  in  the  first  place,  persecution  comes  in  with 
double  effect.  It  scares  off  some  of  the  weak  supporters,  tme, 
but  it  Boon  turns  strong  ones  into  stubborn  ones.  And  then, 
presently,  it  changes  the  tide  of  public  opinion.  The  great 
public  is  weak-minded  ;  the  great  public  is  sentimental;  the 
great  public  always  turns  around  and  weeps  for  an  odioni 
murderer,  and  prays  for  bim,aiid  carries  flowers  to  his  prison 
and  besieges  the  governor  with  appeals  to  his  clemency,  as  bood 
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B  the  papers  begin  to  howl  for  that  man'B  blood. — Id  «  word^ 
he  greet  patty-hearted  public  lovea  to  '  gUBh,*  aad  tisexe  it 


no  Bncli  darling  opportnnitj  to  gush  as  a  case  of  persecatioa 
affords." 

"  Well,  uncle,  dear,  if  your  theory  is  right,  let  iia  go  into 
raptures,  for  nobody  can  aek  a  heartier  persecution  than  these 
editorials  are  furnishing,'' 

"I  am  not  so  sure  of  tliat,  xv.v  daughter.  I  don't  entirely 
like  the  tone  of  some  of  these  reniaL  ks.  They  lack  vim,  tliey 
lack  venom.  Here  is  one  calls  it  a  'questionable  ineusure.* 
Bah,  there  is  no  strength  in  that.  This  one  is  better;  it  calls 
it  '  highway  robbery.'  That  sounds  something  like.  But 
now  this  one  seems  satislied  to  call  it  an  'iniquitons  scheme!' 
— '  Iniquitous '  does  not  exaepenite  anybody ;  it  is  weak — puer- 
ile. The  ignorant  will  imagine  it  to  be  intended  for  a  cora- 
pliment.  But  this  other  one — the  one  I  read  last — has  the 
true  ring:  'This  vile,  dirty  effort  to  rob  the  public  treasury, 
by  the  kites  and  vultures  tliat  now  infest  the  filthy  den  called 
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Congrees' — that  is  admirable,  admirable!  We  must  baye 
more  of  that  sort.  But  it  will  come — no  fear  of  that ;  they're 
not  warmed  up,  jet.    A  week  from  now  you'll  see." 

"  Uncle,  you  and  Brother  Balaam  are  bosom  friends — ^why 
don't  you  get  his  paper  to  persecute  us,  too?" 

"  It  isn't  worth  while,  my  daughter.  His  support  doesn't 
hurt  a  bill.  Nobody  reads  his  editorials  but  himself.  But  I 
wish  the  New  York  papers  would  talk  a  little  plainer.  It  it 
annoying  to  have  to  wait  a  week  fur  them  to  warm  up.  I 
expected  better  things  at  their  hands — and  time  is  predooB, 
now." 

At  the  proper  hour,  according  to  his  previous  notice,  Mr. 
Buckstone  duly  introduced  his  bill  entitled  "An  Act  to 
Found  and  Incorporate  the  Knobs  Industrial  University," 
moved  its  proper  reference,  and  sat  down. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  rattled  off  this  obserA'ation : 

" '  Fnohjectionbilltakuzlilcourssoreferred  I" 

Habitues  of  the  House  comprehended  that  this  long,  light- 
ning-heeled word  signified  that  if  there  was  no  objection,  the 
bill  would  take  the  customary  course  of  a  measure  of  its  nature, 
and  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Benevolent  Appropria- 
tions, and  that  it  was  accordingly  so  referred.  Strangers 
merely  supposed  that  the  Speaker  was  taking  a  gargle  for 
some  affection  of  the  throat. 

The  reporters  immediately  telegraphed  the  introduction 
of  the  bill. — And  they  added : 

"  The  assertion  that  the  bill  will  pass  was  premature.     It  is  said  that  many 

faTorers  of  it  will  desert  when  the  storm  breaks  upon  them  from  the  public 
press." 

The  storm  came,  and  during  ten  days  it  waxed  more  and 
more  violent  day  by  day.  The  great  "  Negro  University 
Swindle"  became  the  one  absorbing  topic  of  conversation 
throughout  the  Union.  Individuals  denounced  it,  journals 
denounced  it,  public  meetings  denounced  it,  the  pictorial 
papers  caricatured  its  friends,  the  whole  nation  seemed  to  be 
growing  frantic  over  it.  Meantime  the  TTashington  corre- 
spondents were  sending  such  telegrams  as  these  abroad  in  the 
land  :     Undei  date  of — 
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Saturday.  "  OongreBsmen  Jex  and  Fluke  are  waTering ;  it  is  beliered  thej  will 
deiert  the  execrable  bill'* 
M ONDAT.  "  Jex  and  Fluke  have  deserted  I  ** 
Thubbdat.  **TubbB  and  Huffy  left  the  sinking  ship  last  night** 

Later  on : 

**  Three  desertions.  The  UnlTersitj  thieres  are  getting  scared,  though  thej  wHI 
not  own  it.** 

Later: 

"  The  leaders  are  growing  stubborn — thej  swear  thej  can  oarrj  it,  but  It  It 
BOW  almost  certain  that  thej  no  longer  hare  a  majoritj !  *' 

After  a  day  or  two  of  reluctant  and  ambiguous  tele- 
grams: 

**  Public  sentiment  seems  changing,  a  trifle,  in  faTor  of  the  bill — ^but  onl j  a 
trifle." 

And  still  later : 

"  It  is  whispered  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Trollop  has  gone  OTer  to  the  pirates.  It 
is  probablj  a  canard.  Mr.  Trollop  has  all  along  been  the  bravest  and  most 
efficient  champion  of  virtue  and  the  people  against  the  bill,  and  the  report  is 
without  doubt  a  shameless  invention." 

Next  day : 

"  With  characteristic  treacherj,  the  truckling  and  pusillanimous  reptile,  Crip- 
pled-Speech Trollop,  has  gone  over  to  the  enemj.  It  is  contended,  now,  that  Atf 
Aaa  been  a  friend  to  the  bUl^  in  secret^  since  the  day  it  woe  introduced^  and  has  had 
bankable  reasons  for  being  so ;  but  he  himself  declares  that  he  has  gone  over 
because  the  malignant  persecution  of  the  bill  bj  the  newspapers  caused  him  to 
studj  its  provisions  with  more  care  than  he  had  previouslj  done,  and  this  close 
examination  revealed  the  fact  that  the  measure  is  one  in  everj  waj  worthj  of 
support.  (Prettj  thin!)  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  desertion  has  had  a 
damaging  effect.  Jex  and  Fluke  have  returned  to  their  iniquitous  allegiance^ 
with  six  or  eight  others  of  lesser  calibre,  and  it  is  reported  and  believed  that 
Tubbs  and  Huffj  are  readv  to  go  back.  It  is  feared  that  the  Universitj  swindle 
is  stronger  to-daj  than  it  has  ever  been  before." 

Later — midnight : 

"  It  is  said  that  the  committee  will  report  the  bill  back  to-morrow.  Both 
sides  are  marshaling  their  forces,  and  the  fight  on  this  bill  is  evidentlj  going  t* 
be  the  hottest  of  the  session.— All  Washington  is  boiling." 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

Capienda  reboB  in  mails  pneceps  Tla  est^Smeeo. 

£t  enlm  Ipse  Be'impcllunt,  ubl  semcl  k  ratione  discessnm  est:  Ipsaqve  Al 
fanbecUlltas  lodul^et,  in  altamque  provebitur  impnideDter :  nee  reperet  locum 
•onsistendi. — Cicero. 

^^  XT'S  easy  enough  for  another  fellow  to  talk,"  said  Harry, 
X  despondingly,  after  he  had  put  Philip  in  possession  of 
his  view  of  the  ease.  "  It's  easy  enough  to  say  'give  her  up,* 
if  you  don't  care  for  her.  What  am  I  going  to  do  to  give 
her  up  ? " 

It  seemed  to  Harry  that  it  was  a  situation  requiring  some 
active  measures.  He  couldn't  realize  that  he  had  fallen  hope- 
lessly in  love  without  some  rights  accruing  to  him  for  the 
possession  of  the  object  of  his  passion.  Quiet  resignation 
under  relinquishment  of  any  thing  he  wanted  was  not  in  his 
line.  And  when  it  appeared  to  him  that  his  surrender  of 
Laura  would  be  the  withdrawal  of  the  one  barrier  that  kept 
her  from  ruin,  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  could  see 
how  to  give  her  up. 

Harry  had  the  most  buoyant  confidence  in  his  own  pro- 
jects always;  he  saw  everything  connected  with  himself  in  a 
large  way  and  in  rosy  hues.  This  predominance  of  the  imag- 
ination over  the  judgment  gave  that  appearance  of  exagge^ 
ation  to  his  conversation  and  to  his  communications  with 
regard  to  himself,  which  sometimes  conveyed  the  impression 
that  he  was  not  speaking  the  truth.     His  acquaintances  had 
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been  known  to  Bay  that  they  invariably  allowed  a  half  for 
shrinkage  in  his  statements,  and  held  the  other  half  under 
advisement  for  confirmation. 

Philip  in  this  case  conld  not  tell  from  Harry's  story  ex- 
actly how  much  encouragement  Laura  had  given  him,  nor 
\vhat  hopes  ho  might  justly  have  of  winning  her.  He  had 
never  seen  him  desponding  before.  The  "  brag  "  appeared 
to  be  all  taken  out  of  him,  and  his  airy  manner  only  asserted 
itself  now  and  then  in  a  comical  imitation  of  its  old  self. 

Philip  wanted  time  to  look  about  him  before  he  decided 
what  to  do.  He  was  not  familiar  with  Washington,  and  it 
was  difScult  to  adjust  his  feelings  and  perceptions  to  its  pe- 
culiarities. Coming  out  of  the  sweet  sanity  of  the  Bolton 
household,  this  was  by  contrast  the  maddest  Vanity  Fair  one 
could  conceive.  It  seemed  to  him  a  feverish,  unhealthy 
atmosphere  in  which  lunacy  would  be  easily  developed.  He 
fancied  that  everybody  attached  to  himself  an  exaggerated 
importance,  from  the  fact  of  being  at  the  national  capital, 
the  center  of  political  influence,  the  fountain  of  patronage, 
preferment,  jobs  and  opportunities. 

People  were  introduced  to  each  other  as  from  this  or  that 
state,  not  from  cities  or  towns,  and  this  gave  a  largeness  to 
their  representative  feeling.  All  the  women  talked  politics 
as  naturaUy  and  glibly  as  they  talk  fashion  or  literature 
elsewhere.  There  was  always  some  exciting  topic  at  the 
Capitol,  or  some  huge  slander  was  rising  up  like  a  miasmatic 
exhalation  from  the  Potomac,  threatening  to  settle  no  one 
knew  exactly  where.  Every  other  person  was  an  aspirant 
for  a  place,  or,  if  he  had  one,  for  a  better  place,  or  more  pay ; 
almost  every  other  one  had  some  claim  or  interest  or  remedy 
to  urge  ;  even  the  women  were  all  advocates  for  the  advance- 
ment of  some  person,  and  they  violently  espoused  or  denounced 
this  or  that  measure  as  it  would  affect  some  relative,  ac- 
quaintance or  friend. 

Love,  travel,  even  death  itself,  waited  on  the  chances  of  the 
dies  daily  thrown  in  the  two  Houses,  and  the  committee 
rooms  there.    If  the  measure  went  through,  love  could  afford 
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to  ripen  into  marriage,  and  longing  for  foreign  travel  would 
have  fruition ;  and  it  must  liave  been  onlj  eternal  hope 
Bpringing  in  the  breast  that  kept  alive  numerons  old  d 


who  for  years  and  years  had  besieged  the  doors  of  Congresi, 
and  who  looked  n^  if  they  needed  not  so  mnch  an  appropria- 
tion of  money  as  six  feet  of  gronnd.  And  those  who  stood 
BO  long  waiting  for  Ricccee  to  bring  them  death  were  usually 
those  who  had  a  juet  claim. 

Representing  states  and  talking  of  national  and  even  inte^ 
national  affairs,  as  familiarly  as  neighbors  at  home  talk  of 
poor  crops  and  the  extravagance  of  their  ministers,  was  likely 
at  first  to  impose  upon  Philip  ae  to  the  importance  of  the 
people  gathered  here. 

There  was  a  little  newspaper  editor  from  Phil's  native 
town,  the  assistant  on  a  Peddletonian  weekly,  who  made  bis 
little  annual  joke  about  the  "  first  egg  laid  on  onr  table,"  aad 
who  was  the  mental  of  every  tradesman  in  the  village  and 
ander  bonds  to  him  for  frequent  "  pufis,"  except  the  under 
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about  whoee  employment  be  was  recklessly  facetionB. 
•ahiiigtoQ  he  was  an  important  man,  correspondent,  and 
»f  two  house  committees,  a  "  worker  "  in  politics,  and  a 
sot  critic  of  every  woman  and  every  man  in  Waeliing- 
He  would  be  a  consul  no  doubt  by  and  by,  at  some 
1  port,  of  the  language  of  which  he  was  iguorant- 
i  if  ignorance  of  )ao- 

were  a  qualification 
;bt  have  been  a  con^^ul 
ne.  His  easy  famil- 
with  great  men  was 
Eol  to  see,  and  wlien 

learned  what  a  tre- 
ns  underground  in- 
)  this  little  ignoramus 
!  no  longer  wondered 

queer  appointments 

:  queerer  legislation. 

ip  was  not  long  in 

iring  that  people  in  Washington  did  not  differ  much 

}ther   people;  they  had  the  same  meannesses,  generos- 

md   tastes.     A   Washington  bosrding  house  had  the 

i  a  boarding  house  the  world  over. 

Sellers  was  as  unchanged  as  any  one  Philip  saw  whom 

known  elsewhere.  Washington  appeared  to  be  the 
element  of  this  man.     His  pretentions  were  equal  to 

encountered  there.  lie  saw  nothing  in  its  society  that 
>d  that  of  Ilawkeye,  he  sat  down  to  no  table  that  could 
■  unfavorably  contrasted  with  his  own  at  home;  the 
iry  scheme  inflated  in  the  hot  air  of  the  capital  only 
1  in  magnitude  some  of  his  lesser  fancies,  the  by-play 
•onstnictive  imagination. 

,e  country  is  getting  along  very  well,"  he  said  to  Philip, 
ur  public  men  are  too  timid.  What  we  want  is  more 
.  I've  told  Bontwell  so.  Talk  about  basing  the  cur- 
>n  gold ;  you  might  as  well  base  it  on  pork.     Gold  is 
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only  one  product  Baae  it  on  everything !  TouVe  got  to 
do  something  for  the  West  How  am  I  to  move  my  crops  t 
We  must  have  improvements.  Grant's  got  the  idea.  We 
want  a  canal  from  the  James  Kiver  to  the  MississippL  Qoi' 
emment  ought  to  build  it." 

It  was  difficult  to  get  the  Colonel  off  from  these  large 
themes  when  he  was  once  started,  but  Philip  brought  the 
conversation  round  to  Laura  and  her  reputation  in  the  City. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  haven't  noticed  much.  We've  been  so 
busy  about  this  University.  It  will  make  Laura  rich  with 
the  rest  of  us,  and  she  has  done  nearly  as  much  as  if  she  were 
a  man.  She  lias  great  talent,  and  will  make  a  big  match.  I 
see  the  foreign  ministers  and  that  sort  after  her.  Yes,  there 
is  talk,  always  will  be  about  a  pretty  woman  so  much  in  public 
as  she  is.  Tough  stories  come  to  me,  but  I  put'cmawar. 
'Taint  likely  one  of  Si.  Hawkins's  children  would  do  that— 
for  she  is  the  same  as  a  child  of  his.  I  told  her,  though,  to 
go  slow,"  added  the  Colonel,  as  if  that  mysterious  admonition 
from  him  would  set  everything  right. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about  a  Col.  Selby  ?" 

^'  Enow  all  about  him.  Fine  fellow.  But  he's  got  a  wife; 
and  I  told  him,  as  a  friend,  he'd  better  sheer  off  from  Laurt. 
I  reckon  he  thought  better  of  it  and  did." 

But  Philip  was  not  long  in  learning  the  truth.  Courted  as 
Laura  was  by  a  certain  class  and  still  admitted  into  society, 
that,  nevertheless,  buzzed  with  disreputable  stories  about  her, 
she  had  lost  character  with  the  best  people.  Her  intimacy 
with  Selby  was  open  gossip,  and  there  were  winks  and  thrust- 
ings  of  the  tongue  in  any  group  of  men  when  she  passed  by. 
It  was  clear  enough  that  Harry's  delusion  must  be  broken  up^ 
and  that  no  such  feeble  obstacle  as  his  passion  could  inte^ 
pose  would  turn  Laura  from  her  fate.  Philip  determined  to 
see  her,  and  put  himself  in  possession  of  the  truth,  as  he  sue- 
pected  it,  in  order  to  show  Harry  his  folly. 

Laura,  after  her  last  conversation  with  Harry,  Ifiul  a  new 
sense  of  her  position.     She  had  noticed  before  the  signs  of  * 
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change  in  manner  towards  her,  a  little  less  respect  perhaps 
from  men,  and  an  avoidance  by  women.  She  had  attributed 
this  latter  partly  to  jealousy  of  her,  for  no  one  is  willing  to 
acknowledge  a  fault  in  himself  when  a  more  agreeable  motive 
can  be  lound  for  the  estrangement  of  his  acquaintances.  But, 
now,  if  society  had  turned  on  her,  she  would  defy  it.  It  was 
not  in  her  nature  to  shrink.  She  knew  she  had  been  wronged, 
and  she  knew  that  she  had  no  remedy. 

"What  she  heard  of  Col.  Selby's  proposed  departure  alarmed 
her  more  than  anything  else,  and  she  calmly  determined  that  if 
he  was  deceiving  her  the  second  time  it  should  be  the  last. 
Let  society  finish  the  tragedy  if  it  liked;  slie  was  indifferent  what 
came  after.  At  the  first  opportunity,  she  charged  Selby  with 
his  intention  to  abandon  her.  He  unblushingly  denied  it. 
He  had  not  thought  of  going  to  Europe.  He  had  only  been 
amusing  himself  with  Sellers'  schemes.  He  swore  that  as 
floon  as  she  succeeded  with  her  bill,  he  would  fly  with  her  to 
any  part  of  the  world. 

She  did  not  quite  believe  him,  for  she  saw  that  he  feared 
her,  and  she  began  to  suspect  that  his  were  the  protestations 
of  a  coward  to  gain  time.  But  she  showed  him  no  doubts. 
She  only  watched  his  movements  day  by  day,  and  always  held 
herself  ready  to  act  promptly. 

When  Philip  came  into  the  presence  of  this  attractive 
woman,  he  could  not  realize  that  she  was  the  subject  of  all 
the  scandal  he  had  heard.  She  received  him  with  quite  the 
old  Hawkeye  openness  and  cordiality,  and  fell  to  talking  at 
once  of  their  little  acquaintance  there ;  and  it  seemed  impos- 
sible that  he  could  ever  say  to  her  what  he  had  come  deter- 
mined to  say.  Such  a  man  as  Philip  has  only  one  standard 
by  which  to  judge  women. 

Laura  recognized  that  fact  no  doubt.    The  better  part  of 

her  woman's  nature  saw  it.     Such  a  man  might,  years  ago,  not 

now,  have  changed  her  nature,  and  made  the  issue  of  her  life 

so  different,  even  after  her  cruel  abandonment.     She  had  a 

dim  feeling  of  this,  and  she  would  like  now  to  stand  well 

with  him.     The  spark  of  truth  and  honor  that  was  left  in  her 
26- 
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was  elicited  by  Lis  presence.     It  was  this  influence  that  gOT- 
eraed  her  conduct  in  this  interview. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  Philip  in  his  direct  manner,  "  from 
my  friend  Mr.  Brierly.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  his  feeling 
towards  you  ?" 

"  Perhaps  not." 

"  But  perhaps  you  do  not  know,  you  who  have  so  much 
admiration,  how  sincere  and  overmastering  his  love  is  for 
you  ?"  Philip  would  not  have  spoken  so  plainly,  if  he  had 
in  mind  anything  except  to  draw  from  Laura  something 
that  would  end  Harry's  passion. 

"  And  is  sincere  love  so  rare,  Mr.  Sterling  ?"  asked  Laora^ 
moving  her  foot  a  little,  and  speaking  with  a  shade  of  sar- 
casm. 

"  Perhaps  not  in  Washington,"  replied  Philip,  tempted 
into  a  similar  tone.  "  Excuse  my  bluntness,"  he  continued, 
"  but  would  the  knowledge  of  his  love,  would  his  devotion, 
make  any  difference  to  you  in  your  Washington  life  ?'' 

"  In  respect  to  what  ?  "  asked  Laura  quickly. 

'*Well,  to  others.     I  won't  equivocate — to  Col.  Selby  ?" 

Laura's  face  flushed  with  anger,  or  shame;  she  looked 
steadily  at  Philip  and  began, 

"By  what  right,  sir, — " 

"  By  the  right  of  friendship,"  interrupted  Philip  stoutly. 
"  It  may  matter  little  to  you.  It  is  everything  to  him.  He 
has  a  Quixotic  notion  that  you  would  turn  back  from  what 
is  before  you  for  his  sake.  You  cannot  be  ignorant  of  what 
all  the  city  is  talking  of."  Philip  said  this  determinedly  and 
with  some  bitterness. 

It  was  a  full  minute  before  Laura  spoke.  Both  had  risen, 
Philip  as  if  to  go,  and  Laura  in  suppressed  excitement. 
When  she  spoke  her  voice  was  very  unsteady,  and  she  looked 
do\vn. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  I  perfectly  understand  what  you  mean.  Mi. 
Brierly  is  nothing — simply  nothing.  He  is  a  moth  singed,  thai 
is  all — the  trifler  with  women  thought  he  was  a  wasp.  I 
have  no  pity  for  him,  not  the  least.     You  may  tell  ^^m  not 
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to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  and  to  keep  away.  I  say  this  on 
your  account,  not  his.  Yon  are  not  like  him.  It  is  enongh 
for  me  that  yon  want  it  so.  Mr,  Sterling,"  she  continued, 
looking  up,  and  there  were  teara  in  her  eyes  that  contradicted 
the  hardness  of  lier  language,  "you  might  not  pity  Iiim  if 
you  knew  my  historj' ;  perhaps  you  wonld  not  wonder  at  some 
things  yon  hear.  No  ;  it  is  useless  to  ask  me  why  it  must  be 
80.  Yon  can't  make  a  life  over — society  wouldn't  let  yon  if 
yon  wonld — and  mine  must  be  lived  as  it  is.  There,  sir,  I'm 
not  offended ;  but  it  is  useless  for  you  to  say  anything  more." 

Philip  went  away  with  liis  heart  lightened  about  Harry, 
but  profoundly  saddened  by  the  glimpse  of  what  this  woman 
might  have  been.  He  told  Harry  all  that  was  necessary  of 
the  conversation — she  was  l-ent  on  going  her  own  way,  ho 
had  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance — he  was  a  fool,  she  had  said, 
for  thinking  he  had. 

And  Harry  accepted  it  meekly,  and  made  up  his  own  mind 
that  Philip  didn't  know  much  about  v 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

^llakiU  en  ch* j  en  yao  chike,  chi  ka  togobah  ca  j  Tach,  z-e  n  ehaz-enlf* 
Viz^  chi  ka  ya  pnyak  chyre,  x-e  cha-cn  li  amag. 

Fepml  VmH 

THE  galleries  of  the  House  were  packed,  on  the  momentous 
day,  not  because  the  reporting  of  an  important  bill  back 
by  a  committee  was  a  thing  to  be  excited  about,  if  the  bill 
were  going  to  take  the  ordinary  course  afterward  ;  it  would 
be  like  getting  excited  over  the  empaneling  of  a  coroners 
jury  in  a  murder  case,  instead  of  saving  up  one's  emotions 
for  the  grander  occasion  of  the  hanging  of  the  accused,  two 
years  later,  after  all  the  tedious  forms  of  law  had  been  gone 
through  with. 

But  suppose  you  understand  that  this  coroner's  jury 
is  going  to  turn  out  to  be  a  vigilance  committee  in  disguise, 
who  will  hear  testimony  for  an  hour  and  then  hang  the  mur- 
derer on  the  spot  ?  That  puts  a  different  aspect  upon  the 
matter.  Now  it  was  whispered  that  the  legitimate  forms  of 
procedure  usual  in  the  House,  and  which  keep  a  bill  hanging 
along  for  days  and  even  weeks,  before  it  is  finally  passed 
upon,  were  going  to  be  overruled,  in  this  case,  and  short  work 
made  of  the  measure  ;  and  so,  what  was  beginning  as  a  mere 
inquest  might  turn  out  to  be  something  very  different. 

In  the  course  of  the  day's  business  the  Order  of  "  Reports 
of  Committees"  was  finally  reached  and  when  the  weaiy 
erowds  heard  that  glad  announcement  issue  from  the  Speaker's 
lips  they  ceased  to  fret  at  the  dragging  delay,  and  plucked  up 
•pint.    The  Chairman  of  the    Committee   on    Beneyolenft 
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Appropriations  rose  and  made  his  report,  and  just  then  a  blae- 
Qniformed  brass-mounted  little  page  pat  a  note  into  bta  hand. 
It  was  from  Senator  Dilworthy,  who  had  appeared  upon  the 
floor  of  the  Eouee  for  a  moment  and  flitted  awaj  again : 

"  Ererybodj  eipccta  ■  grand  uuaulr  In  force ;  no  doubt  joa  bellcTB,  u  I  om^ 
ttlulj  do,  that  it  la  the  thing  Ul  do ;  ve  ara  atrong,  and  erelTthing  l«  hot  tbr  th* 
•onteat.  Trollop'*  Mpoiual  of  our  caute  hai  immcnselj  h«Ip«d  ni  and  ve  gi«v 
Id  power  conatantlf.  Ten  of  the  oppcwition  were  called  avaj  from  town  abont 
niNiD  (but — M>  it  IB  itii—onlg/or  ont  dag).  Six  olhen  are  lick,  but  expaot  h>  b« 
about  again  to-momm  or  luxt  dai/,  a  friend  tella  me.  A  bold  oniUnght  ii  worth 
tr^Dg.  Go  for  a  Bnapenaion  of  the  rules !  Tou  will  find  we  can  awing  a  tw*- 
thirda  rote — I  am  perfectly  aatlafled  of  it     The  Lord'i  truth  will  preT«iL 

"  Du-woanrr. 

Mr.  Bnckatone  iiad  reported  the  bills  from  his  committee, 
one  bj  one,  leaving  the  bill  to  the  last.  When  the  Hoosa 
luul  voted  apon  the  acceptance  or  rejection   of   the  report 


spoD  all  bnt  it,  and  the  question  now  being  upon  «ft»  disposal- 
Mr.  Bucketone  begged  tb;it  the  Honse  would  give  its  atten- 
tion to  a  few  remarks  wliidi  be  desired  to  make.     His  com- 
aiitt»0  had  instructed  him  to  report  the  bi^  favorably ;  be 
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wished  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  measure,  and  thus  justify 
the  committee's  action ;  the  hostility  roused  by  the  press 
would  then  disappear,  and  the  bill  would  shine  forth  in  it« 
true  and  noble  character.  He  said  that  its  provisions  were 
simple.  It  incorporated  the  Knobs  Industrial  University, 
locating  it  in  East  Tennessee,  declaring  it  open  to  all  persond 
without  distinction  of  sex,  c('lor  or  religion,  and  committing 
its  management  to  a  board  of  perj>ctu;il  trustees,  with  power 
to  till  vacancies  in  their  own  nnniber.  It  provided  for  the 
erection  of  certain  buildings  for  the  University,  dormitories, 
lecture-halls,  museums,  libraries,  labratorics,  work-shops,  fur- 
naces, and  mills.  It  ])rovided  also  for  the  purchase  of  sixty- 
five  thousand  acres  of  land,  (fully  described)  for  the  purposes 
of  the  University,  in  the  Knobs  of  East  Tennessee.  And  it 
appropriated  [blank]  dollars  for  the  purchase  of  the  Land, 
which  should  be  the  property  of  the  national  trustees  in  trust 
for  the  uses  named. 

Every  effort  had  been  made  to  secure  the  refusal  of  the 
whole  amount  of  the  property  of  the  Hawkins  heirs  in  the 
Knobs,  some  seventv-five  thousand  acres  Mr.  Buckstone  said. 
But  Mr.  Washington  Hawkins  (one  of  the  heirs)  objected. 
He  was,  indeed,  very  reluctant  to  sell  any  part  of  the  land  at 
any  price ;  and  indeed  this  reluctance  was  justifiable  when 
one  considers  how  constantly  and  how  greatly  the  property 
is  rising  in  value. 

What  the  South  needed,  continued  Mr.  Buckstone,  was 
skilled  labor.  Without  that  it  would  b«  unable  to  develop 
its  mines,  build  its  roads,  work  to  advantage  and  without 
great  waste  its  fruitful  land,  establish  manufactures  or  enter 
upon  a  prosperous  industrial  ciireer.  Its  laborers  were 
almost  altoijethor  unskilled.  Chancre  them  into  intelligent, 
trained  workmen,  and  you  increase<l  at  once  the  capital,  the 
resources  of  the  entire  south,  which  would  enter  upon  * 
prosperity  hitherto  unknown.  In  five  years  the  increase  in 
local  wealth  would  not  only  reimburse  the  ffovemment  for  the 
outlay  in  this  appropriation,  but  pour  untold  wealth  into  the 
trea*»ury 
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This  was  the  material  view,  and  the  least  importaut  in  the 
honorable  gentleman's  opinion.  [Here  he  referred  to  some 
notes  furnished  him  by  Senator  Dilworthy,  and  then  con- 
tinued.] God  had  given  us  the  care  of  these  colored  millions. 
What  account  shoulc*  we  render  to  Him  of  our  stewardship! 
We  had  made  them  ree.  Should  we  leave  them  ignorant? 
We  had  cast  them  apon  their  own  resources.  Should  we 
leave  them  without  tools  ?  We  could  not  tell  what  the  inten- 
tions of  Providence  are  in  regard  to  these  peculiar  people,  but 
our  duty  was  plain.  The  Knobs  Industrial  University  would 
be  a  vast  school  of  modem  science  and  practice,  worthy  of  a 
great  nation.  It  would  combine  the  advantages  of  Zurich, 
Freiburg,  Creuzot  and  the  ShefBeld  Scientific.  Providence 
had  apparently  reserved  and  set  apart  the  Knobs  of  East 
Tennessee  for  this  purpose.  Wliat  else  were  they  for?  Was 
it  not  wonderful  that  for  more  than  thirty  years,  over  a  gen- 
eration, the  choicest  portion  of  them  had  remained  in  one 
family,  untouched,  as  if  consecrated  for  some  great  use  ! 

It  might  be  asked  why  the  government  should  buy  this 
land,  when  it  had  millions  of  acres,  more  than  the  railroad 
companies  desired,  which  it  might  devote  to  this  pui*pose? 
He  answered,  that  the  government  had  no  such  tract  of  land 
as  this.  It  had  nothing  comparable  to  it  for  the  purposes  of 
the  University.  This  was  to  be  a  school  of  mining,  of  engi- 
neering, of  the  working  of  metals,  of  chemistry,  zoology, 
botany,  'nanufactures,  agriculture,  in  short  of  all  the  com- 
plicated industries  that  make  a  state  great.  There  was  no 
place  for  the  location  of  such  a  school  like  the  Knobs  of  East 
Tennessee.  The  hills  abounded  in  metals  of  all  sorts,  iron  in 
all  its  combinations,  copper,  bismuth,  gold  and  silver  in  small 
quantities,  platinum  he  believed,  tin,  aluminium ;  it  was  covered 
with  forests  and  strange  plants ;  in  the  woods  were  found  the 
coon,  the  opossum,  the  fox,  the  deer  and  many  other  animals 
who  roamed  in  the  domain  of  natural  history  ;  coal  existed  in 
enormous  quantity  and  no  doubt  oil ;  it  was  such  a  place  for 
the  practice  of  agricultural  experiments  that  any  student  who 
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lud  been  ancceaBfuI  there  would  have  aa  eas^  taak  in  anj 
other  portion  of  the  country. 

No  place  oflFered  equal  faeilitieB  for  experiments  in  mining, 
metallnrg;,  engineeriDg.  He  expected  to  live  to  see  the 
ds;  when  the  youth  of  the  south  wonld  resort  to  its  mines, 
its  workBhops,  its  labratories,  its  fun  u:es  and  factories  for 
practical  inBtruction  in  all  the  great  inc  iBtrial  pursnite. 

A  noisy  and  rather  ill-natured  debate  followed,  now,  and 
lasted  hour  after  hour.  The  friends  of  the  bill  were  instmiA- 
ed  by  the  leaders  to  make  no  effort  to  check  ihia ;  it  vu 
deemed  better  strategy  to  tire  out  the  opposition  ;  it  was  de- 
cided to  vote  down  every  proposition  to  adjourn,  and  so  cob- 
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tinue  the  sittinjf  into  the  nijrht ;  opp<ment8  might  desert. then, 
one  by  one  and  weaken  thuir  party,  for  they  had  no  personal 
stake  in  the  bill. 

Sunset  e;ime,  and  still  the  fight  went  on  ;  the  gas  was  lit, 
the  crowd  in  the  giillerits  begun  to  thin,  but  the  contest  con- 
tinued ;  the  crowd  returned,  by  and  by,  with  hunger  and 
thirst  appeased,  and  aggravated  the  hungry  and  thirsty  Houee 
by  looking  contented  iind  comfortable  ;  but  still  the  wrangle 
lost  nothing  of  ita  bitterness.  Iteoesses  were  moved  plain- 
tively by  the  oppitsitiun,  and  invariably  voted  down  by  the 
tJniversity  army. 
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At  midnight  the  Honse  presented  a  spectacle  calcniated  to 
interest  a  stranger.  The  great  galleries  were  still  thronged 
— though  only  with  men,  now ;  the  bright  colors  that  had 
made  them  look  like  hanging  gardens  were  gone,  with  the 
ladies.  The  reporters'  gidlery  was  merely  occupied  by  one  or 
two  watchful  sentinels  of  the  quill-driving  guild ;  the  main 
body  cared  nothing  for  a  debate  that  had  dwindled  to  a  mere 
vaporing  of  dull  speakers  and  now  and  then  a  brief  quarrel 
over  a  point  of  order ;  but  there  was  an  unusually  large 
attendance  of  journalists  in  the  reporters'  waiting-room,  chat- 
ting, smoking,  and  keeping  on  the  qui  vwe  for  the  general 
irruption  of  the  Congressional  volcano  that  must  come  when 
the  time  was  ripe  for  it.  Senator  Dilworthy  and  Philip  were 
in  the  Diplomatic  Gallery ;  ashington  sat  in  the  public  gal- 
lery, and  Col.  Sellers  was  not  far  away.  The  Colonel  had 
been  flying  about  the  corridors  and  button-holing  Congress- 
men all  the  evening,  and  believed  that  he  had  accomplished  a 
world  of  valuable  service ;  but  fatigue  was  telling  upon  him, 
now,  and  he  was  quiet  and  speechless — for  once.  Below,  a 
.  few  Senators  lounged  upon  the  sofas  set  apart  for  visitors, 
aud  talked  with  idle  Congressmen.  A  dreary  member  was. 
speaking ;  the  presiding  oflicer  was  nodding  ;  here  and  there 
little  knots  of  members  stood  in  the  aisles,  whispering  to- 
gether ;  all  about  the  House  others  sat  in  all  the  various  atti- 
tudes that  express  weariness ;  some,  tilted  back,  had  one  or 
more  legs  disposed  upon  their  desks ;  some  sharpened  pencil* 
indolently ;  some  scribbled  aimlessly ;  some  yawned  and 
stretched ;  a  great  many  lay  upon  their  breasts  upon  the 
desks,  sound  asleep  and  gently  snoring.  Tlie  flooding  gas- 
light from  the  fancifully  wrought  roof  poured  down  upon 
the  tranquil  scene.  Hardly  a  sound  disturbed  the  stillness, 
save  the  monotonous  eloquence  of  the  gentleman  who  occu- 
pied the  floor.  Now  and  then  a  warrior  of  the  opposition 
broke  down  under  the  pressure,  gave  it  up  and  went  home. 

Mr.  Buckstone  began  to  think  it  might  be  safe,  now,  to 
"proceed  to  business."  lie  consulted  with  Trollop  and  one 
or  two  others.     Senator  Dilworthy  descended  to  the  floor  of 
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the  House  and  they  went  to  meet  him.     After  a  brief  coDa- 
parison  of  notes,  the  Congressmen  sought  their  seats  and  sent 
pages  about  the  House  with  *  lessages  to  friends.     These  lat- 
ter instantly  roused  up,  yawned,  and  began  to  look  alert. 
The  moment  the  floor  was  unoccupied,  Mr.  Buckstone  rose, 
with  an  injured  look,  and  said  it  was  evident  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  were  merely  talking  against  time,  hoping  in 
this  unbecoming  way  to  tire  out  the  friends  of  the  measure 
and  so  defeat  it.     Such  conduct  might  be  respectable  enough 
in  a  village  debating  society,  but  it  was  trivial  among  states- 
men, it  was  out  of  place  in  so  aui^ust  an  assembhige  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States.     The  friends 
of  the  bill  had  been  not  only  willing  that  its  opponents  shonM 
express  their  o]>inions,  but  had  strongly  desired  it.     Tliejr 
courted  the  fullest  and  freest  discussion ;  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  this  fairness  was  but  illy  appreciated,  since  gentle- 
men were  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  it  for  teliish  and 
unworthy  ends.     This  trifling  had  gone  far  enough.    He 
called  for  the  question. 

The  instant  Mr.  Buckstone  sat  down,  the  storm  burst  forth. 
A  dozen  gentlemen  sprang  to  their  feet. 

"  Mr.  Speaker  !  " 

"  Mr.  Speaker  ! " 

"  Mr.  Speaker  !  " 

"Order!     Order!     Order!     Question!     Question!" 

The  sharp  .blows  of  the  Speaker's  gavel  rose  above  the  din. 

The  "previous  question,"  that  hated  gag,  was  moved  and 
carried.  All  debate  came  to  a  sudden  end,  of  course. 
Triumph  No.  1. 

Then  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
it  carried  by  a  surprising  inajority. 

Mr.  Buckstone  got  the  floor  again  and  moved  that  therulea 
be  suspended  and  the  bill  read  a  first  tiuvi. 

'Mr,  Trolloj} — *'  Second  the  motion  ! '' 

The  SpeaJi'er — '*  It  is  moved  and — " 

Clamor  of  Yoic{:s.  "  Move  we  adjourn !  Second  the 
motion  I     Adjourn  I     Adjourn  !     Order  !     Order  1 " 
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The  Speaker  J  (after  using  his  gavel  vigorously) — "It  is 
moved  and  seconded  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn.  All 
those  in  favor — ^" 

Voices — "  Division !  Division  !  Ayes  and  nays !  Ayes 
and  nays ! " 

It  was  decided  to  vote  upon  the  adjournment  by  ayes  and 
nays.  This  was  war  in  earnest.  The  excitement  was  furious. 
The  galleries  were  in  commotion  in  an  instant,  the  reporters 
swarmed  to  their  places,  idling  members  of  the  House  Hocked 
to  their  seats,  nervous  gentlemen  sprang  to  their  feet,  pages 
flew  hither  and  thither,  life  and  animation  were  visible  every- 
where, all  the  long  ranks  of  faces  in  the  building  were 
kindled. 

"  This  thing  decides  it ! "  thought  Mr.  Buckstone ;  "  but 
let  the  fight  proceed." 

The  voting  began,  and  every  sound  ceased  but  the  calling 
f  the  names  and  the  "  Aye  I "     "  No  ! "     "  No ! "     "  Aye  I  " 
of  the  responses.     There  was  not  a  movement  in  the  House ; 
the  people  seemed  to  hold  their  breath. 

The  voting  ceased,  and  then  there  was  an  interval  of  dead 
silence  while  the  clerk  made  up  his  count.  There  was  a  two- 
thirds  vote  on  the  University  side — and  two  over ! 

Tfie  Speaker — "  The  rules  are  suspended,  the  motion  is 
carried — first  reading  of  the  hiU .'" 

By  one  impulse  the  galleries  broke  forth  into  stormy 
applause,  and  even  some  of  the  members  of  the  House  were 
not  wholly  able  to  restrain  their  feelings.  The  Speaker's 
gavel  came  to  the  rescue  and  his  clear  voice  followed : 

"  Order,  gentlemen  !  The  House  will  come  to  order !  If 
spectators  offend  again,  the  Sergcant-at-arms  will  clear  the 
galleries !" 

Then  he  cast  his  eyes  aloft  and  gazed  at  some  object  atten- 
tively for  a  moment.  All  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  the 
Speaker's,  and  then  there  was  a  general  titter.  The  Speaker 
said: 

•'  Let  the  Sergeant-at  Arms  inform  the  gentleman  that  his 
conduct  Ib  an  infringement  of  the  dignity  of  the  Hous^"^ — and 
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one  which  is  not  warranted  by  tlie  state  of  the  weather.'' 

Poor  Sellers  was  the  culprit.  He  sat  in  the  front  seat  of 
the  gallery,  with  his  arms  and  his  tired  body  overflowing  the 
balustrade — sound  asleep,  dead  to  all  excitements,  all  disturb- 
ances. The  fluctuations  of  the  Washington  weather  Lad 
influenced  his  dreams,  perhaps,  for  during  the  recent  tempest 
of  applause  he  had  hoisted  his  gingham  umbrella  and  calmly 
gone  on  with  his  slumbers.  Washington  Hawkins  had  Been 
the  act,  but  was  nut  near  enough  at  hand  to  save  his  frieud, 
and  no  one  who  was  near  enough  desired  to  spoil  the  effect 
But  a  neighbor  stirred  up  the  Colonel,  now  that  the  HouBe 
had  its  eye  upon  him,  and  the  great  speculator  furled  his  tent 
like  the  Arab.     He  said : 

"  Bless  my  soul,  I'm  so  absent-minded  when  I  getto  think- 
ing!  I  never  wear  an  umbrella  in  the  house — did  anybody 
notice  it  ?  What-^asleep  ?  Indeed?  And  did  yoa  wake 
me  sir  i  Thank  y'»ii — thank  you  very  much  indeed.  It 
might  have  fallen  out  ot*  my  hands  and  been  injured.  Admir- 
able article,  sir — i)resent  from  a  friend  in  Hong  Kong;  one 
doesn't  come  across  silk  like  that  in  this  country — it^s  the  real 
Young  Hyson,  I'm  told." 

By  this  time  the  incident  was  forgotten,  for  theHooBewaa 
at  war  again.  Victory  was  almost  in  sight,  now,  and  the 
friends  of  the  bill  threw  themselves  into  their  work  with 
enthusiasm.  They  soon  moved  and  carried  ics  second  read- 
ing, and  after  a  strong,  sharp  iight,  carried  a  motion  to  go 
into  Conmiittee  of  the  whole.  The  Speaker  left  his  place, 
of  course,  and  a  chairman  was  ai)pointed. 

Now  the  contest  ra<red  hotter  than  ever — for  the  authority 
that  com]>els  order  when  the  House  sits  a«  a  House,  is  greatly 
diminished  when  it  sits  as  Connnittee.  The  main  fight 
came  ui)on  the  filling  of  the  blanks  with  the  sum  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purchase  of  the  land,   'f  course. 

Mr,  BucksUme — "Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  you,  sir,  that  the 
words  three  inilVunisof  be  inserted." 

Mr.  Iladley — '*  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  words  twi 
and  a  half  dollars  be  inserted." 
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Mr.  ClaM9on — "  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  insertion  of 
the  words  jwe  and  tw&nty  oentSy  as  representing  the  tma 
Talne  of  this  barren  and  isolated  tract  of  desolation.'' 

The  question,  according  to  rule,  was  taken  upon  the  small- 
e«t  sum  first.     It  was  lost. 

Then  upon  the  next  smallest  sum.    Lost,  also. 

And  then  upon  the  three  millions.  After  a  vigorous  battle 
that  lasted  a  considerable  time,  this  motion  was  carried. 

Then,  clause  by  clause  the  bill  was  read,  discussed,  and 
amended  in  trifling  particulars,  and  now  the  Committee  rose 
and  reported. 

The  moment  the  House  had  resumed  its  functions  and  re- 
ceived the  report,  Mr.  Buckstone  moved  and  carried  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  same  bitter  war  over  the  sum  to  be  paid  was  fought 
over  again,  and  now  that  the  ayes  and  nays  could  be  called 
and  placed  on  record,  every  man  was  compelled  to  vote  by 
name  on  the  three  millions,  and  indeed  on  every  para<]jraph 
of  the  bill  from  the  enacting  clause  straight  through.  But  as 
before,  the  friends  of  the  measure  stood  firm  and  voted  in  a 
solid  body  every  time,  and  so  did  its  enemies. 

The  supreme  moment  was  come,  now,  but  so  sure  was  the 
result  that  not  even  a  voice  was  raised  to  interpose  an  ad- 
journment. The  enemy  were  totally  demoralized.  The  bill 
was  put  upon  its  final  passage  almost  without  dissent,  and 
the  calling  of  the  ayes  and  nays  began.  Wlien  it  was  ended 
the  triumph  was  complete — the  two-thirds  vote  held  good, 
and  a  veto  was  impossible,  as  far  as  the  House  was  con- 
cerned ! 

Mr.  Buckstone  resolved  that  now  that  the  nail  was  driven 
home,  he  would  clinch  it  on  the  other  side  and  make  it  stay 
forever.  He  moved  a  reconsideration  of  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  had  passed.  The  motion  was  lost,  of  course,  and  the 
great  Industrial  University  act  was  an  accomplished  fact  as 
far  as  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
make  it  so. 

There  was  no  need  to  move  an  adjournment.    The  instant 
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the  last  motion  was  decided,  the  enemies  of  the  TTniTerrity 
rose  and  flocked  oat  of  the  Hall,  talking  aDgrily,  and  it) 
friende  flocked  after  them  jubilant  and  congratulatory.  The 
galleries  disgorged  tlieir  burden,  and  presently  the  Home 
was  silent  and  deserted. 

When  Col.  Sellers  and  Washington  stepped  oat  of  the 
building  they  were  surprised  to  Hud  that  the  daylight  wu 
old  and  the  sun  well  up.     Said  the  Colonel : 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  my  boy !  You're  all  right  at  Isett 
You're  a  millionaire  I     At  least  you're  going  to  be.    The 


thing  is  dead  sure.  Don't  you  bother  about  the  Senate. 
Leave  me  and  Dilworthy  to  take  care  of  that.  Kun  along 
home,  now,  and  tell  Laura.  Lord,  it's  magnificent  newfr— 
perfectly  magnificent !  Run,  now.  I'll  telegraph  my  wifa 
She  must  come  here  and  help  me  build  a  house.  Every- 
thing's all  riglit  now  !  " 

Washington  was  so  dazed  by  his  good  fortune  and  so  be- 
wildered by  the  gaudy  pugeaut  of  dreams  that  waa  already 
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trailing  its  long  ranks  througli  his  brain,  that  he  wandered 
he  knew  not  where,  and  so  loitered  by  the  way  that  when  at 
last  he  reached  home  he  woke  to  a  sudden  annoyance  in  the 
fact  that  his  news  must  be  old  to  Laura,  now,  for  of  course 
Senator  Dilworthy  must  have  already  been  home  and  told 
her  an  hour  before.  He  knocked  ht  her  doui*,  but  there  was 
no  answer. 

"  That  is  like  the  Duchess,"  said  he.  "  Always  cool.  A 
body  can't  excite  her — can't  keep  her  excited,  anyway.  Now 
she  has  gone  off  to  sleep  again,  as  comfortably  as  if  she  were 
used  to  picking  up  a  million  dollars  every  day  or  two." 

Then  he  went  to  bed.  But  he  could  not  sleep ;  so  he  got 
up  and  wrote  a  long,  rapturous  letter  to  Louise,  and  another 
to  his  mother.     And  he  closed  both  to  much  the  same  effect: 

'*  Laura  will  be  queen  of  America,  now,  and  bht  will  be  applauded,  and  hon- 
ored and  pett«'d  by  the  whole  nation.  Her  name  will  be  in  every  one*8  mouth 
more  than  erer,  and  how  they  will  court  her  and  quote  her  bright  speeches. 
And  mine,  too,  I  suppose;  though  they  do  that  more  already,  than  they  really 
seem  to  deserve.  Oh,  the  world  is  so  bright, now,  and  so  cheery;  the  clouds  are 
all  gone,  our  long  struggle  is  ended,  our  troubles  are  all  over.  Nothing  can  ever 
make  us  unhappy  any  more.  You  dear  faithful  ones  will  have  the  reward  of 
your  patient  waiting  now.  How  father*s  wisdom  is  proven  at  last !  And  how  I 
repent  me,  that  there  have  been  times  when  I  lost  faith  and  said  the  blessing 
ke  stored  up  for  us  a  tedious  generation  ago  was  but  a  long-drawn  curse,  a 
blight  upon  us  all.  But  everything  is  well,  now — we  are  done  with  poverty, 
and  toil,  weariness  and  heart-breakings ;  all  the  world  is  Ulled  with  sunshiAa.** 


CHAPTER  XLVL 

Forte  i  Taoeto  di  rin  doloe. 

Ke  bid  fwylc  cw^nlio  ^w 
idese  to  efhanne, 
^eih  de  hi6  enlica  sf  , 
pcette  freocfa-webbe 
feores  onsaBoe, 
after  Hg-toine, 
le6fhe  mannAn. 

PHILIP  left  the  capitol  and  walked  up  Pennsjlvanla 
Avenue  in  company  with  Senator  Dilworthy.  It  was  a 
bright  spring  morning,  the  air  was  soft  and  inspiring ;  in  the 
deepening  wayside  green,  the  pink  flush  of  the  blossoming 
peach  trees,  the  soft  suffusion  on  the  heights  of  Arlington, 
and  the  breath  of  the  warm  south  wind  was  apparent  the 
annual  miracle  of  the  resurrection  of  the  earth. 

The  Senator  took  off  his  hat  and  seemed  to  open  his  soul 
to  the  sweet  influences  of  the  morning.  After  the  heat  and 
noise  of  the  chamber,  under  its  dull  gas-illuminated  glasB 
canopy,  and  the  all  night  struggle  of  passion  and  feverish 
excitement  there,  the  open,  tranquil  world  seemed  like 
Heaven.  The  Senator  was  not  in  an  exultant  mood,  but  rather 
in  a  condition  of  holy  joy,  befitting  a  Christian  statesman 
whose  benevolent  plans  Providence  has  made  its  own  and 
stamped  with  approval.  The  great  battle  had  been  fonghti 
but  the  measure  had  still  to  encounter  the  scrutiny  of  the 
Senate,  and  Providence  sometimes  acts  differently  in  the  two 
Houses.    Still  the  Senator  was  tranquil,  for  he  knew  thai 
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there  ia  an  e^trii  de  corps  in  the  Senate  whicli  does  not  exist 
in  tlie  Ilouse,  the  effect  of  which  ie  to  make  the  members 
complaisant  towards  the  projects  of  each  otiier,  and  to  extend 
a  mutual  aid  wliich  in  a  more  vulgar  body  would  be  called 
"  log-rolling." 

"  It  is,  under  Providence,  a  good  night's  work,  Mr.  Sterl- 
ing.    The  government  has  founded  an  institution  which  will 


remove  half  the  diflScnlty  from  the  Southern  problem.  And 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  the  Hawkins  heirs,  a  verj'  good  thing. 
Laura  will  be  almost  a  milHounire." 

"  Do  yoH  think,  Mr.  Dilworlliy,  that  the  Hawkinses  will  get 
much  of  the  money  \ "  asked  Philip  innocently,  remembering 
tlie  fiite  of  the  Columbus  River  appropriation. 

The  Senator  looked  at  his  companion  pcrutinizingly  for  a 
moment  to  see  if  he  meant  any  thing  personal,  and  then 
replied, 

"Undoubtedly,  undoubtedly.  I  have  had  their  interests 
greatly  at  heart.  There  will  of  course  be  a  few  expenses, 
but  the  widow  and  orphans  will  realize  all  that  Mr.  Ilawkini 
dreamed  of  for  them." 

The  birds  were  singing  as  they  crossed  the  Presidential 

Square,  now  bright  with  its  green  turf  and  tender  foliage. 

After  the  two  had  gained  the  steps  of  the  Senator's  house 

thej  Btood  a  moment,  looking  upon  the  lovely  prospect.         v 
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"It  is  like  the  peace  of  God,"  said  the  Senator  devoutly. 

Entering  tlie  Ijouse,  tlie  Senator  called  a  eervaDt  and  stii, 
*'  Tell  Miss  Laura  that  we  are  waiting  to  see  her.  I  ought  to 
liave  sent  a  mesBenger  on  horsehack  half  an  hour  ago"  ha 
added  to  Philip,  ehe  will  be  tnntuported  with  our  victory. 
Ton  inufat  stop  to  breakfast,  and  see  the  excitement"  The 
servant  soon  oAiwe  bick,  with  a  u  ordering  look  and  reportedi 

i     t    n  .  ,    As     ill     ',J 


"MiBB  Laura  aiii^tdah,  sail.  I  reckon  she  hain't  been  dah  all 
night." 

The  Senator  and  Philip  both  started  up.  In  Laura's  room 
there  were  the  marks  of  a  coiifiiged  and  haet;  departure, 
drawers  half  open,  little  articles  strewn  on  the  floor.  The 
l>ed  had  not  been  disturbed.  Upon  inquiry  it  appeared  that 
Laura  had  not  been  at  dinner,  excusing  herself  to  Mrs.  Dil- 
worthy  on  the  plea  of  a  violent  heuda<4ie ;  that  she  made  a 
request  to  the  servants  that  she  mifjht  not  be  disturbed. 

The  Senator  was  astounded.  Philip  thought  at  once  of 
Col.  Selbj.    Could  Laura  have  run  away  with  him!    Tho 
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Seoator  thought  not.  In  fact  it  could  not  be.  Gen.  Leffen- 
well,  the  member  from  New  Orleans,  had  casually  told  him 
at  the  house  last  night  that  Selby  and  his  family  went  to  Kew 
York  yesterday  moruing  and  were  to  sail  for  Europe  to-day. 

Philip  had  another  idea  which  he  did  not  mention.  He 
seized  his  hat,  and  saying  that  he  would  go  and  see  what  he 
could  learn,  ran  to  the  lodgings  of  Harry,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  since  yesterday  afternoon,  when  he  left  him  to  go  to 
the  House. 

Harry  was  not  in.  He  had  gone  out  with  a  hand-bag  before 
six  o'clock  yesterday,  saying  that  he  had  to  go  to  New  York, 
but  should  return  next  day.  In  Harry's  room  on  the  table 
Philip  found  this  note : — 

**  Dear  Mr.  Briefly : — Can  you  meet  me  at  the  six  o^clock  train,  and  be  mj 
escort  to  New  York  ?  I  hare  to  go  about  this  Unirenity  bill,  the  TOte  of  an 
absent  member  we  must  hare  here.    Senator  Dilworthy  cannot  go. 

Yours  Ac.,  L.  H,** 

"  Confound  it,"  said  Philip,  "  the  noodle  has  fallen  into 
her  trap.     And  she  promised  me  she  would  let  him  alone." 

He  only  stopped  to  send  a  note  to  Senator  Dilworthy,  tell- 
ing him  what  he  had  found,  and  that  he  should  go  at  once  to 
New  York,  and  then  hastened  to  the  railway  station.  He 
had  to  wait  an  hour  for  a  train,  and  when  it  did  start  it 
seemed  to  go  at  a  snail's  pace. 

Philip  was  devoured  with  anxiety.  Where  could  they 
have  gone  ?  What  was  Laura's  object  in  taking  Harry  ?  Had 
the  flight  anything  to  do  with  Selby  ?  Would  Harry  be  such 
a  fool  as  to  be  dragged  into  some  public  scandal  ? 

It  seemed  as  if  the  train  would  never  reach  Baltimore. 
Then  there  was  a  long  delay  at  Havre  de  Grace.  A  hot  box 
had  to  be  cooled  at  Wilmington.  Would  it  never  get  on! 
Only  in  passing  around  the  city  of  Philadelphia  did  the  train 
not  seem  to  go  slow.  Philip  stood  upon  the  platform  and 
watched  for  the  Boltons'  house,  fancied  he  could  distinguish 
its  roof  among  the  trees,  and  wondered  how  Ruth  would  feel 
if  she  knew  he  was  so  near  her. 
Then  came  Jersey,  everlasting  Jersey,  stupid  irritating  Jersey, 
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where  the  passengers  are  always  asking  which  line  they  are 
en,  and  where  they  are  to  come  out,  and  whether  they  have 
yet  reached  Elizabeth.  Launched  into  Jersey,  one  has  a  vague 
notion  that  he  is  on  many  lines  and  no  one  in  particular,  and 
that  he  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  come  to  Elizabeth.  He  has 
no  notion  what  Elizabeth  is,  and  always  resolves  that  the  next 
time  he  goes  that  way  he  will  look  out  of  the  window  and  see 
what  it  is  like ;  but  he  never  does.  Or  if  he  does,  he  probably 
finds  that  it  is  Princeton  or  something  of  that  sort.  He  gets 
annoyed,  and  never  can  see  the  use  of  leaving  different  names  for 
stations  in  Jersey.  By  and  by  there  is  Newark,  tliree  or  four 
Newarks  apparently ;  then  marshes,  then  long  rock  cuttings 
devoted  to  the  advertisements  of  patent  medicines  and  ready- 
made  clothing,  and  New  York  tonics  for  Jersey  agues,  and — 
Jersey  City  is  reached. 

On  the  ferry-boat  Philip  bought  an  evening  paper  from  a 
boy  crying  "  'Ere's  the  Evening  Gram^  all  about  the  murder," 
and  with  breathless  haste  ran  his  eyes  over  the  following  :— 

SHOCKING  MURDER !  !  ! 

tRAGKDT  IK  HIGH  LIFE  !  !     A  BEAUTIFUL  WOMAM  SHOOTS  A  DI8TIN0CI8HID  COKTIDIB* 
ATI  BOLDIIR  AT  THK  SOUTHERN  HOTKL  !  !  !     JEALOUSY  THE  CAUSE  !  !  !  ! 

This  morning  occurred  another  of  those  shocking  murders  which  hare  become 
the  almost  daily  food  of  the  newspapern,  the  direct  result  of  the  socialistic  doc- 
trines and  woman*8  rights  agitations,  which  have  made  ererj  woman  the  avrngef 
of  her  own  wrongs,  and  all  society  the  hunting  ground  for  her  rictims. 

About  nine  o'clock  a  lady  deliberately  shot  a  man  dead  in  the  public  parlor 
of  the  Southern  Hotel,  coolly  remarking,  as  she  threw  down  her  reTolver  and 
permitted  herself  to  be  taken  into  custody,  "He  brought  it  on  himself.'^  Our 
reporters  were  immediately  dispatched  to  the  scene  of  the  tragedy,  and  gathered 
the  following  particulars. 

Yesterday  afternoon  arrived  at  the  hotel  from  Washington,  Col.  George  Selby 
and  family,  who  had  taken  passage  and  were  to  sail  at  noon  to-day  in  the  steamer 
Sootia  for  England.  The  Colonel  was  a  handsome  man  about  forty,  agentlemai 
of  wealth  and  high  social  position,  a  resident  of  New  Orleans.  He  serred  with 
distinction  in  the  confederate  army,  and  received  a  wound  in  the  leg  from  which 
ht  has  never  entirely  recovered,  being  obliged  to  use  a  cane  in  locomotion. . 

This  morning  at  about  nine  o'clock,  a  lady,  accompanied  by  a  gentleman, 
ealled  at  the  office  of  the  hotel  and  asked  for  Col.  Selby.  The  Colons  was  at 
breakfast.  Would  the  clerk  tell  him  that  a  lady  and  gentleman  wiahed  to  tee 
him  for  a  moment  in  the  parlor  ?  The  clerk  says  that  the  gentleman  asked  her, 
**  What  do  yon  want  to  see  Aim  for?"  and  that  abe  replied,  **H6  it  soiac  tt 
liropt,  and  I  ought  to  just  say  good  by.** 
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Col.  Selby  was  informed,  and  the  lady  and  gentleman  were  shown  to  the  par- 
lor, in  which  were  at  the  time  three  or  four  other  persons.  Fire  minutee  after 
two  shots  were  fired  in  qoick  succession,  and  there  was  a  rush  to  the  parlor  from 
which  the  reports  came. 

Ck>l.  Selby  was  found  lying  on  the  floor,  bleeding,  but  not  dead.  Two  gentle- 
men, who  had  just  come  in,  had  seized  the  lady,  who  made  no  resistance,  and 
■he  was  at  once  giren  in  charge  of  a  police  officer  who  arrired.  The  persons 
who  were  in  the  parlor  agree  substantially  as  to  what  occurred.  They  had  hap. 
pened  to  be  loolcing  towards  the  door  when  the  man — Col.  Selby— entered  with 
his  cane,  and  they  looked  at  him,  because  he  stopped  as  if  surprised  and  fright- 
ened, and  made  a  backward  movement.  At  the  same  moment  the  lady  in  the 
bonnet  advanced  towards  him  and  said  something  like,  "  George,  will  you  go 
with  me  ?*'  He  replied,  throwing  up  his  hand  and  retreating,  "  My  Ood !  Ican*t, 
don't  fire,*'  and  the  next  instant  two  shots  were  heard  and  he  fell.  The  lady 
appeared  to  be  beside  herself  with  rage  or  excitement,  and  trembled  very  much 
when  the  gentlemen  took  hold  of  her ;  it  was  to  them  she  said,  "  He  brought  it 
on  himself.*' 

CoL  Selby  was  carried  at  once  to  his  room  and  Dr.  Puffer,  the  eminent  sur- 
geon, was  sent  for.  It  was  found  that  he  was  shot  through  the  breast  and 
through  the  abdomen.  Other  aid  was  summoned,  but  the  wounds  were  mortal, 
and  GoL  Selby  expired  in  an  hour,  in  pain,  but  his  mind  was  clear  to  the  last, 
and  he  made  a  full  deposition.  The  substance  of  it  was  that  his  murderess  is  a 
Miss  Laura  Hawkins,  whom  he  had  known  at  Washington  as  a  lobbyist,  and  had 
had  some  business  with  her.  She  had  followed  him  with  her  attentions  and 
solicitations,  and  had  endeavored  to  make  him  desert  his  wife  and  go  to  Europe 
with  her.  When  he  resisted  and  avoided  her,  she  had  threatened  him.  Only 
the  day  before  he  left  Washington  she  had  declared  that  he  should  never  go  out 
of  the  city  alive  without  her. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  deliberate  and  premeditated  murder,  the  woman  fol- 
lowing him  from  Washington  on  purpose  to  commit  it. 

We  learn  that  the  murderess,  who  is  a  woman  of  dazzling  and  transcendent 
beauty  and  about  twenty-sir  or  seven,  is  a  niece  of  Senator  Dil  worthy,  at  whose 
house  she  has  been  spending  the  winter.  She  belongs  to  a  high  Southern  fam- 
ily, and  has  the  reputation  of  being  an  heiress.  Like  some  other  great  beauties 
and  belles  in  Washington  however  there  have  been  whispers  that  she  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  lobby.  If  we  mistake  not  we  have  heard  her  name  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  Tennessee  Lands  to  the  Knobs  Univer- 
sity, the  bill  for  which  passed  the  House  last  night. 

Her  companion  is  Mr.  Harry  Brierly,  a  New  York  dandy,  who  has  been  in 
Washington.  His  connection  with  her  and  with  this  tragedy  is  not  known,  but 
he  was  also  taken  into  custody,  and  will  be  detained  at  least  as  a  witness. 

P.  8.  One  of  the  persons  present  in  the  parlor  says  that  after  Laura  Hawkins 
had  fired  twice,  she  turned  the  pistol  tov^ards  herself,  but  that  Briurly  sprang 
and  caught  it  from  her  hand,  and  that  it  was  he  who  threw  it  on  the  floor. 

Further  particulars  with  full  biographies  of  all  the  parties  in  our  next  edition. 

Philip  hastened  at  once  to  the  Soiitliern  Hotel,  where  he 
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found  still  a  great  state  of  excitement,  and  a  thoasand  differ- 
eDt  and  exaggerated  stories  passing  from  month  to  month. 
Tlie  witnesses  of  tbe  event  Lad  told  it  over  so  inanj  times 
that  they  had  worked  it  up  into  a  most  dramatic  acene,  and 
embellished  it  witli  whatever  could  heighten  its  awfuloeflB. 
Out:>i<)ers  liad  taken  np  invention  also.  The  Colonel's  wife 
bad  gone  insane,  they  said.    The  children  had  rushed  into  tbe 


parlor  and  rolled  themselves  in  their  father's  blood.  The 
hotel  clerk  said  that  he  noticed  there  was  mnrder  in  the 
woman's  eye  when  he  saw  her.  A  person  who  had  met  the 
woman  on  the  stairs  felt  a  creeping  sensation.  Some  tlionght 
Brierly  was  an  accomplice,  and  that  he  had  set  the  woman 
on  to  kill  his  rival.  Some  said  the  woman  showed  tbe 
calmness  and  iudiffercnce  of  insanity. 

Philip  learned  that  H.irry  and  Laura  had  both  been  taken 
to  the  city  prison,  and  lie  went  there ;  but  he  was  not  admitted. 
Not  being  a  newspaper  re[X)rter,  he  conid  not  see  either  of 
ihem  that  night ;  but  the  officer  qnestioned  him  snspicionalj 
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and  asked  bim  who  lie  was.    He  might  peiliaps  see  Brierly  in 
the  moniiug. 

The  latest  editions  of  tlie  eveQing  papers  had  the  result  of 
the  inquest.  It  was  a  plain  enoiigli  case  for  the  jurj,  but 
thej  sat  over  it  a  long  time,  listening  to  the  wrangling  of  the 
physicians.  Dr.  Piifl'er  insisted  that  the  man  ilied  from  the  ef- 
fects of  the  wound  in  the  chest.     Dr.  Dutth  as  sirungly  in- 


sisted that  the  wound  in  tlie  abdunien  caused  death.  Dr. 
Golightly  suggested  that  in  his  opinion  deatli  ensned  from  a 
complication  of  the  two  wonnds  and  perliaps  other  causes. 
He  examined  the  table  waiter,  as  to  whetlicr  Col.  Selby  ate 
any  breakfast,  and  what  he  ate,  and  if  he  had  any  appetite. 

Thejuryfinally  threw  thcniselvce  back  upon  tie  imiipputjible 
fact  that  Selby  was  dead,  tijat  either  wonmi  would  have  killed 
him  (admitted  by  the  doctors),  and  rendered  a  verdict  that  he 
died  fi'om  pistol-shot  wounds  inflicted  by  a  pistol  in  the  hands 
of  Laura  Hnwkins. 

The  inoming  papers  blazed  with  big  type,  and  overflowed 
with  details  of  the  murder.  The  accounts  in  the  evening 
papers  were  only  the  premonitory  drops  to  this  mighty 
shower.  The  scene  was  dramatically  worked  up  in  column 
after  column.  There  were  sketches,  bioj:ni]>liical  and  histori- 
cal. There  were  Imiir  "  sjieciid:-"  fniin  Wiipliintrtoii,  giving  « 
fiill  history  of  Laura's  career  there,  ^^'ith  the  names  of  men 
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with  whom  she  w&s  said  to  l>e  intiumte,  &  description  of  Sen- 
ator Dilworthy'B  residence  and  of  his  family,  and  of  Lauis'i 
room  in  his  house,  aod  s  sketch  of  the  Senator's  appearance  and 
what  he  said.  There  was  a  great  deal  about  her  beauty,  ber 
accomplishmentB  and  her  brilliant  position  in  society,  and  her 
doubtful  position  in  society.  There  was  also  an  interview 
with  Col.  Sellers  and  another  with  Washington  Hawkina, 
the  brother  of  the  murderess.  One  journal  had  a  long  dis- 
patch from  Hawkeje,  reporting  the  excitement  in  that  quiet 
village  and  the  reception  of  the  awful  intelligence- 
All  the  parties  had  been  "  interviewed."  There  were  re- 
ports of  conversations  with  the  clerk  at  the  hotel ;  with  the 
call-boy ;  with  the  waiter  at  table,  with  all  the  witneseet^ 
with  the  policeman,  with  the  landlord  (who  wanted  it  under 


stood  toat  nothing  of  that  sort  had  ever  happened  in  hi* 
house  before,  although  it  liad  alwavs  been  frequented  by 
the  best  Southern  society,)  and  with  Mrs.  Col.  Selby.  There 
were  diagrams  illustrating  the  scene  of  the  shooting,  and 
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yiewB  of  the  hotel  and  street,  and  portraits  of  the  parties. 

There  were  three  minute  and  different  statements  from  the 
doctors  about  the  wounds,  so  technically  worded  that  nobody 
could  understand  them.  Harry  and  Laura  had  also  been 
"  interviewed  "  and  there  was  a  statement  from  Philip  him- 
self, which  a  reporter  had  knocked  him  up  out  of  bed  at  mid- 
night to  give,  though  how  he  found  him,  Philip  never  could 
conjecture. 

What  some  of  the  journals  lacked  in  suitable  length  for  the 
occasion,  they  made  up  in  encyclopaedic  information  about 
other  similar  murders  and  shootings. 

The  statement  from  Laura  was  not  full,  in  fact  it  was  frag- 
mentary, and  consisted  of  nine  parts  of  the  reporter's  valuable 
observations  to  one  of  Laura's,  and  it  was,  as  the  reporter 
significantly  remarked,  "  incoherent."  But  it  appeared  that 
Laura  claimed  to  be  Selby's  wife,  or  to  have  been  his  wife, 
that  he  had  deserted  her  and  betrayed  her,  and  that  she  was 
going  to  follow  him  to  Europe.     When  the  reporter  asked : 

"  What  made  you  shoot  him.  Miss  Hawkins  ? "  Laura'* 
only  reply  was,  very  simply, 

"  Did  I  shoot  him?  Do  they  say  I  shot  him ?"  And  she 
would  say  no  more. 

The  news  of  the  murder  was  made  the  excitement  of  the 
day.  Talk  of  it  filled  the  town.  The  facts  reported  were 
scrutinized,  the  standing  of  the  parties  was  discussed,  the 
dozen  different  theories  of  th^  motive,  broached  in  the  news- 
papers, were  disputed  over. 

During  the  night  subtle  electricity  had  carried  the  tale 
over  all  the  wires  of  the  continent  and  under  the  sea ;  and  in 
all  villatres  and  towns  of  the  Union,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
territories,  and  away  up  and  down  the  Pacific  slope,  and  as 
far  as  London  and  Paris  and  Berlin,  that  morning  the  name 
of  Laura  Hawkins  was  spoken  by  millions  and  millions  of 
people,  while  the  owner  of  it — the  sweet  child  of  years  ago, 
the  beautiful  queen  of  Washin^i^ton  drawing  rooms — sat  shiv- 
ering on  her  cot-bed  in  the  darkness  of  a  damp  cell  in  the 
Tombs 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

— ^Mana  qo  c*n  x-opon-v!  r!  v'oyeualal.  rl  v'acliibilal!  ahcarroe  cah,  ahcarroe 
•lea  1  la  qoitzih  yaral  io  camel,  in  zudiel  Taral  chuzuiut  cah,  ckuxmut  ulen! 

Jiabifioi-AckL 

PHILIP'S  first  effort  was  to  get  Harry  out  of  tlie  Tombs, 
lie  gained  permission  to  see  him,  in  the  presence  of  an 
officer,  during  the  day,  and  he  Ibund  that  hero  very  much 
cast  down. 

"  I  never  intended  to  come  to  such  a  place  as  this,  old  fel- 
low," he  said  to  Philip ;  "  it's  no  place  for  a  gentleman,  they've 
no  idea  how  to  treat  a  gentleman.  Look  at  that  provender," 
pointing  to  his  uneaten  prison  ratiim.  "  They  tell  me  I  am 
detained  as  a  witness,  and  I  passed  the  night  among  a  lot  of 
cut-throats  and  dirty  rascals — a  pretty  witness  I'd  be  in  a 
month  spent  in  such  company." 

"  But  what  under  heavens,"  asked  Philip,  "  induced  you  to 
come  to  New  York  with  Laura !     What  was  it  for?  " 

"  What  for  ?  Why,  she  wanted  me  to  come.  1  didn't 
know  anything  about  that  cursed  Selby.  She  said  it  was 
lobby  business  for  the  University.  I'd  no  idea  what  she 
was  dragging  me  into  that  confounded  hotel  for.  I  suppose 
she  knew  that  tlie  Southerners  all  go  there,  and  thought  ahe'd 
find  her  man.  Oh  I  Lord,  I  wish  I'd  taken  your  advice.  You 
might  as  well  murder  somebody  and  have  the  credit  of  it,  M 
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get  into  the  newspapers  the  way  I  have.  She's  pure  devil, 
that  girl.  Tou  ought  to  have  seen  how  sweet  she  was  on 
me ;  what  an  ass  I  am ." 

"  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  dispute  a  poor  prisoner.  Bnt  the 
first  thing  is  to  get  you  out  of  this.  I've  brought  the  note 
Laura  wrote  you,  for  one  thing,  and  I've  seen  your  uncle,  and 
explained  the  truth  of  the  ease  to  him.  He  will  be  here 
soon." 

Harry's  uncle  came,  with  other  friends,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  day  made  such  a  showing  to  the  authorities  that  Ilarrv 
was  released,  on  giving  bonds  to  appear  as  a  witness  when 
wanted.  His  spirits  rose  with  their  usual  elasticity  as  soon 
as  he  was  out  of  Centre  Street,  and  he  insisted  on  giving 
Philip  and  his  friends  a  royal  supper  at  Delmonico's,  an 
excess  which  was  perhaps  excusable  in  the  rebound  of  his 
feelings,  and  which  was  committed  with  his  usual  reckless 
generosity.  Harry  ordered  the  supper,  and  it  is  perhaps 
needless  to  say  that  Philip  paid  the  bill. 

Neither  of  the  young  men  felt  like  attempting  to  see  Laura 
that  day,  and  she  saw  no  company  except  the  newspaper 
reporters,  until  the  arrival  of  Col.  Sellers  and  Washington 
Hawkins,  who  had  hastened  to  New  York  with  all  speed. 

They  found  Laura  in  a  cell  in  the  u])per  tier  of  the  women's 
department.  The  cell  was  somewhat  larger  than  those  in  the 
men's  department,  and  might  be  eight  feet  by  ten  square, 
perhaps  a  little  longer.  It  was  of  stone,  floor  and  all,  and 
the  rof  )f  was  oven  shaped.  A  narrow  slit  in  the  roof  admitted 
Bufl[icient  light,  and  was  the  only  means  of  ventilation ;  when 
the  window  was  opened  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the 
rain  coming  in.  The  only  means  of  heating  being  from  the 
corridor,  when  the  door  was  ajar,  the  cell  was  chilly  and  at 
this  time  damp.  It  was  whitewashed  and  clean,  but  it  had  a 
slight  jail  odor ;  its  only  furniture  was  a  narrow  iron  bedstead, 
with  a  tick  of  straw  and  some  blankets,  not  too  clean. 

When  Col.  Sellers  was  conducted  to  this  cell  by  the  matron 
and  looked  in,  his  emotions  quite  overcame  him,  the  tears 
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rolled  down  his  clieeks  and  liis  voice  trembled  so  that  he  could 
hardly  speak.  "Washington  was  nnable  to  say  anything ;  he 
looked  from  Laura  to  tlie  miserable  creatures  who  were  walk- 
ing in  the  corridor  with  unutterable  disgust.  Laura  wm 
alone  calm  and  self-contained,  though  she  was  not  unmoved 
by  the  sight  of  the  grief  of  her  friends. 

"Are  you  comfortable,  Laura?"  was  the  first  word  the 
Colonel  could  get  out. 

"  You  see,"  she  replied.  "  I  can't  say  it's  exactly  comfort- 
able." 

"  Are  you  cold  ? " 

"  It  is  ])retty  chilly.  The  stone  floor  is  like  ice.  It  chillB 
me  through  to  step  on  it.     I  have  to  sit  on  the  bed." 

"  Poor  thing,  poor  thing.     And  can  you  eat  any  thingF' 

"  Ko,  I  am  not  hungry.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  eat 
any  thing,  I  can't  eat  thatP 

"  Oh  dear,"  continued  the  Colonel,  "  it's  dreadful.    But 
cheer  up,  dear,  cheer  uj);"  and  the   Colonel   broke  down. 
entirelv. 

"  But,"  he  went  on,  "  we'll  .land  by  you.  We'll  do  every- 
thing for  you.  1  know  you  couldn't  have  meant  to  do  it,  it 
must  have  been  insanity,  you  know,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
You  never  did  anything  of  the  sort  before." 

Laura  smiled  verv  faintlv  and  said, 

"  Yes,  it  was  something  of  that  sort.     It's  all  a  whirl.    He 

was  a  villain ;  vou  don't  know." 

»• 

"I'd  ratlier  have  killed  him  myself,  in  a  duel  you  know, 
all  fair.  I  wish  I  had.  But  don't  you  be  down.  We*ll  get 
you  off — the  best  counsel,  the  lawyers  in  New  York  can  do 
anything;  I've  read  of  cases.  But  you  must  be  comfortable 
now.  We've  l>ronirht  some  of  your  clothes,  at  the  hotel 
What  else  can  we  get  for  you  ? " 

Laura  suggested  that  she  would  like  some  sheet*  for  her 
bed,  a  piece  of  carpet  to  step  on,  and  her  meals  sent  in  ;  and 
some  books  and  writing  materials  if  it  was  allowed.  The 
Colonel  and  Washington  promised  to  procure  all  these  things, 
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and  then  took  their  sorrowful  leave,  a  great  deal  more  affected 
thaa  the  criniiiial  was,  apparently,  by  her  oituation. 

The  Colonel  told  the  matron  ae  he  went  away  that  if  she 
would  look  to  Laura's  comfort  a  little  it  ahouldu't  be  the 


worse  for  her ;  aud  to  the  turnkey  who  let  them  out  he  pat- 
ronizingly said, 

"  You've  got  a  big  establiahment  here,  a  credit  to  the  city. 
I've  got  a  friend  in  there — I  shall  eee  yon  again,  sir." 

By  tlie  next  day  something  more  of  Laura's  own  story 
began  to  appear  in  tlio  newspapers,  colored  and  heightened 
by  reporters'  rhetoric.  Some  of  them  cast  a  lurid  light  upon 
the  Colonel's  career,  and  I'epresented  his  victim  ae  a  beautiful 
avenger  of  lier  murdered  innocence ;  and  others  pictured  her 
as  his  willing  paramour  and  pitiless  slayer.  Her communica- 
tioQS  to  the  reporters  were  stopped  by  her  lawyers  as  soon  aa 
they  were  retained  and  visited  her,  but  this  fact  did  not  pre- 
vent— it  may  have  facilitated — the  appearance  of  casual  para- 
graphs here  and  there  which  were  likely  to  beget  popular 
sympathy  for  the  poor  girL 
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Tlie  occasion  did  not  pass  without  "  improvement "  by  tlie 
leading  journals ;  and  Philip  preserved  the  editorial  comment! 
of  three  or  four  of  them  which  pleased  him  most.  These  he 
used  to  read  aloud  to  his  friends  afterwards  and  ask  them 
to  guess  from  which  journal  each  of  them  had  been  cut.  One 
began  in  this  simple  manner : — 

History  never  repeats  itself,  but  the  Kaleidoscopic  combinations  of  the  pictured 
present  oflcn  seem  to  be  constructed  out  of  the  broken  fragments  of  antique  le> 
gend?.  Washington  is  not  Corinth,  and  Lais,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Timandn, 
might  not  have  been  the  prototype  of  the  ravishing  Laura,  daughter  of  the  ple- 
beian house  of  Hawkins ;  but  the  orators  and  statesmen  who  were  the  purchaser! 
of  the  favors  of  the  one,  may  have  been  as  incorruptible  as  the  Republican  states- 
men who  learned  how  to  love  and  how  to  vote  from  the  sweet  lips  of  the  Wash- 
ington lobbyist ;  and  perhaps  the  modern  Lais  would  never  have  departed  from 
the  national  Capital  if  there  had  been  there  even  one  republican  Xenocrates  who 
resisted  lier  blandishments.  But  here  the  parallel  fails.  Lais,  wandering  away 
with  the  youth  Uippostratus,  is  slain  by  the  women  who  are  jealous  of  her  charms. 
Laura,  straying  into  her  Thessaly  with  the  youth  Brierly,  slays  her  other  lover 
and  becomes  the  champion  of  the  wrongs  of  her  sex. 

Another  journal  began  its  editorial  with  less  Ijrical  beauty, 
but  with  equal  force.     It  closed  as  follows: — 

With  Laura  Hawkins,  fair,  fascinating  and  fatal,  and  with  the  dissolute  Colonel 
of  a  lost  cause,  who  has  reaped  the  harvest  he  sowed,  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
But  as  the  curtain  rises  on  this  awful  tragMy,  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  society 
at  the  capital  under  this  Administration,  which  we  cannot  contemplate  withoat 
alarm  for  the  fate  of  the  Republic. 

A  third  newspaper  took  up  the  subject  in  a  different  tone. 
It  said : — 

Our  repeated  predictions  are  verified.  The  pernicious  doctrines  which  we 
have  announced  as  prevailiiig  in  American  society  have  been  again  illustrated. 
The  name  of  the  city  is  becoming  a  reproach.  We  may  have  done  something  in 
averting  its  ruin  in  our  resolute  exposure  of  the  Great  Frauds;  we  shall  not  b« 
deterred  from  insisting  that  the  outraged  laws  for  the  protection  of  human  Uh 
■ball  be  vindicated  nuw,  so  that  a  person  can  walk  the  streets  or  enter  the  pub- 
lic houses,  at  least  in  the  day-time,  without  the  risk  of  a  buUet  through  hii 
brain. 

A  fourth  journal  began  its  remarks  as  follows  : — 

The  fullness  with  which  we  present  our  read(  rs  this  morning  the  details  ol 
the  Selby-Hawkins  homicide  is  a  miracle  of  modern  journalism.  Subeeqaent 
investigation  can  do  little  to  fill  out  the  picture.  It  is  the  old  story.  A  beanti- 
ful  woman  shoots  her  absconding  lover  in  cold-blood ;  and  we  shall  doubtleii 
learn  in  due  time  that  if  she  was  not  as  mad  as  a  hare  in  this  month  of  Mazd^ 
■ke  was  at  least  laboring  ander  what  is  termed  **  momentarj  inaanitj.** 
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It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  upon  the  first  publica- 
tion ot  the  facts  of  the  tragedy,  there  was  an  almost  univer- 
Bftl  feeling  of  rage  against  the  murderess  in  the  Tombs,  and 
that  reports  of  her  beauty  only  heightened  the  indignation. 
It  was  as  if  she  presumed  upon  that  and  upon  her  sex,  to  defy 
the  law ;  and  there  was  a  fervent  hope  that  the  law  would 
take  its  plain  course. 

Yet  Laura  was  not  without  friends,  and  some  of  them  very 
influential  too.  She  had  in  her  keeping  a  great  many  secrets 
and  a  grjat  many  reputations,  perhaps.  Who  shall  set  him- 
self up  to  judge  human  motives?  Why,  indeed,  mi^ht  we 
not  feel  pity  for  a  woman  whose  brilliant  career  had  been  so 
suddenly  extinguished  in  misfortune  and  crime?  Those  who 
had  known  her  so  well  in  Washington  might  find  it  impossi- 
ble to  believe  that  the  fascinating  woman  could  have  had 
murder  in  her  heart,  and  would  readily  give  ear  to  the  current 
sentimentality  about  the  temporary  aberration  of  mind  under 
the  stress  of  personal  calamity. 

Senator  Dilworthy  was  greatly  shocked,  of  course,  but  he 
was  full  of  charity  for  the  erring. 

"  We  shall  all  need  mercy,"  he  said.  "  Laura  as  an  inmate 
of  my  family  was  a  most  exemplary  female,  amiable,  affec- 
tionate and  truthful,  perhaps  too  fond  of  gaiety,  and  neglect- 
ful of  the  externals  of  religion,  but  a  woman  of  principle. 
She  may  have  had  experiences  of  which  I  am  ignorant,  but 
she  could  not  have  gone  to  this  extremity  if  she  had  been  in 
her  own  right  mind." 

To  the  Senator's  credit  be  it  said,  he  was  willing  to  help 
Laura  and  her  family  in  this  dreadful  trial.  She,  herself,  was 
not  without  money,  for  the  Washington  lobbyist  is  not  seldom 
more  fortunate  than  the  Washington  claimant,  and. she  was 
able  to  procure  a  good  many  luxuries  to  mitigate  the  severity 
of  her  prison  life.  It  enabled  her  also  to  have  her  own  family 
near  her,  and  to  see  some  of  them  daily.  The  tender  solici- 
tude of  her  mother,  her  childlike  grief,  and  her  firm  belief  in 
the  real  guiltlessness  of  her  daughter,  touched  even  the  custo- 
dians of  the  Tombs  who  are  enured  to  scenes  of  pathos. 
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Mrs.  HswkiDS  had  haetened  to  her  daughter  as  soon  as  aha 
received  money  for  the  journey.  She  had  no  reproaches,  she 
bad  only  tendemese  and  pity.    She  could  not  Bhnt  out  the 


dreadfal  facts  of  the  case,  but  it  liad  been  enongh  for  her 
that  Laura  had  said,  in  their  first  interview,  "mother,  I  did 
not  know  what  I  was  doing,"  She  obtained  lodgings  near 
the  prison  and  devoted  her  life  to  her  daughter,  as  if  she  bad 
been  really  her  own  cliild.  She  would  have  remained  in  the 
prison  day  and  night  if  it  had  been  permitted.  She  was  aged 
and  feeble,  but  this  great  necessity  seemed  to  give  her  new 
life. 

The  pathetic  story  of  the  old  lady's  ministrations,  and  her 
simplicity  and  faith,  also  got  into  the  newspapers  in  time,  and 
probably  added  to  the  pathos  of  this  wrecked  woman's  fate, 
which  was  beginning  to  be  felt  by  the  public.  It  was  certain 
that  she  had  champions  who  thought  that  her  wrongs  ought 
to  be  placed  against  her  crime,  and  oxpressions  of  this  feeling 
came  to  her  in  various  ways.    YisitorB  came  to  see  her,  and 
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gifts  of  fruit  and  flowers  were  sent,  which  brought  some 
cheer  into  her  hard  and  gloomy  cell. 

Laura  had  declined  to  see  either  Philip  or  Harry,  somewhat 
to  the  f ormer^s  relief,  who  had  a  notion  that  she  would  neces- 
sarily feel  humiliated  by  seeing  him  after  breaking  faith  with 
him,  but  to  the  discomfiture  of  Harry,  who  still  felt  her  fas- 
cination, and  thought  her  refusal  heartless.  He  told  Philip 
that  of  course  he  had  got  through  with  such  a  woman,  but 
he  wanted  to  see  her. 

Philip,  to  keep  him  from  some  new  foolishness,  persuaded 
him  to  go  with  him  to  Philadelphia,  and  give  his  valuable 
services  in  the  mining  operations  at  Ilium. 

The  law  took  its  course  with  Laura.  She  was  indicted  for 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  held  for  trial  at  the  sniiimer 
term.  The  two  most  distin^iished  criminal  lawyers  in  the 
city  had  been  retained  for  her  defence,  and  to  that  the  reso- 
lute woman  devoted  her  days,  with  a  courage  that  rose  as  she 
consulted  with  her  counsel  and  understood  the  methods  of 
criminal  procedure  in  New  York. 

She  was  greatly  depressed,  however,  by  the  news  from 
Washington.     Congress  adjourned  and  her  bill  had  failed  to 
pass  the  Senate.    It  must  wait  for  the  next  session. 
3&- 
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CHAPTER  XLVHL 

— ^In  our  werking,  DothlDg  us  ATmille ; 
For  lost  is  all  our  labour  and  traTailla, 
And  all  the  cost  a  twenty  devU  way 
Is  lost  also,  which  we  upon  it  lay. 


He  moonihoawa  ka  aie. 

Hawaiicm  Proverb, 

JT  had  been  a  bad  winter,  somehow,  for  the  firm  of  Penny- 
hacker,  Bigler  and  Small.  These  celebrated  contractors 
usually  made  more  money  during  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture at  Harrisburg  than  upon  all  their  summer  work,  and  this 
winter  had  been  nnfruiti'ul.     It  was  unaccountable  to  Bigler. 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Bolton,"  he  said,  and  Philip  was  present  at 
the  conversation,  ''  it  puts  us  all  out.  It  looks  as  if  politics 
was  played  out.  We'd  counted  on  the  year  of  Simon's 
re-election.  And,  now,  he's  re-elected,  and  I've  yet  to  see 
the  first  man  who's  the  better  for  it." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say,"  asked  Philip,  "  that  he  went  in 
withort  paying  anything  ? " 

"  I  ot  a  cent,  not  a  dash  cent,  as  I  can  hear,"  repeated  Mr. 
Bigler,  indignantly.  "  I  call  it  a  swindle  on  the  state.  How 
it  was  done  gets  me.  I  never  saw  such  a  tight  time  for 
money  in  Harrisburg." 

"  Were  there  no  combinations,  no  railroad  jobs,  no  mining 
schemes  put  through  in  connection  with  the  election  I " 
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**  Hot  that  I  koow,"  sud  B^ler,  «^*>""g  hii  besd  id  db- 
gost.  **  In  bet  it  ma  openly  aud,  ttuit  there  wu  no  mooej' 
in  the  election.    h\  perfectly  anheanl  of." 

"Ferliaps,*'  suggested  Philip,  "  it  was  effected  on  whit  Hia 
insniaiice  com  aoies  call  the  *  eodowment,'  or  the  *  paid  np  * 
plan,  b;  which  a  policy  is  secored  after  a  oertain  time  with* 
oat  further  paTmenL** 

"  Ton  think  then,*'  said  Mr.  Bolton  smiling,  **  that  a  libanl 
and  sagactoos  politician  ini^it  own  a  l^slatnre  after  a  thne^ 
and  not  be  bothered  with  keeping  up  his  pajmeutst" 

"Whati»Ter  it  is,"  inteimpted  Mr.  Bigler,  "it's  devilith 
ingenioua,  and  goes  ahead  of  mj  calculations ;  it's  cleaned  ma 
oot,  when  I  thought  we  had  a  dead  sure  tiling.  I  tell  yaa 
what  it  is,  gentlemen,  I  shall  go  in  for  reform.  Things  have 
got  pretty  mixed  when  a  legislature  will  give  away  a  United 
States  aeufttorehip." 

It  was  mdancholy,  bat  Mr.  Bigler  was  not  a  man  to  b* 


emshed  by  one  misfortuiie,  or  tu  luse  his  confidenM  la 
human  nature,  on  one  exhibition  of  apparent  hooesty.  Ha 
was  already  on  his  feet  again,  or  would  he  if  Mr.  Bolton 
could  tide  him  over  ehoal  water  for  ninety  days. 

"  We've  got  something  with  money  in  it,"  he  explained,  .e 
Mr.  Bolton,  "  got  hold  of  it  by  good  luck.  We've  gut  the 
entire  contract  for  Oobson's  Patent  Pavement  for  the  city  of 
Mobile.    See  here." 

Mr.  Bigler  made  some  figures ;  contract  so  mnch,  cost  lit 
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work  and  materials  so  much,  profits  bo  much.  At  the  end  of 
three  months  the  city  would  owe  the  company  three  hundred 
and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars — two  hundred  thousand  of 
that  would  be  profits.  The  whole  job  was  worth  at  least  a 
million  to  the  company — it  might  be  more.  There  could  be 
no  mistake  in  these  figures;  here  was  the  contract,  Mr.  Bolton 
knew  what  materials  were  worth  and  what  the  labor  would 
cost. 

Mr.  Bolton  knew  perfectly  well  from  sore  experience  that 
there  was  always  a  mistake  in  figures  when  Bigler  or  Small 
made  them,  and  he  knew  that  he  ought  to  send  the  fellow 
about  his  business.     Instead  of  that,  he  let  him  talk. 

They  only  wanted  to  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  cany 
on  the  contract — that  expended  they  would  have  city  bonds. 
Mr.  Bolton  said  he  hadn't  the  money.  But  Bigler  could 
raise  it  on  his  name.  Mr.  Bolton  said  he  had  no  right  to  put 
his  family  to  that  risk.  But  the  entire  contract  could  be 
assigned  to  him — the  security  was  ample — it  was  a  fortune  to 
him  if  it  was  forfeited.  Besides  Mr.  Bio:ler  had  been  unfor- 
tunate, he  didn't  know  where  to  look  for  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  his  family.  If  he  could  only  have  one  more  chance, 
he  was  sure  he  could  right  himself.     He  begged  for  it. 

And  Mr.  Bolton  yielded.  He  could  never  refuse  such 
appeals.  If  he  had  befriended  a  man  once  and  been  cheated 
by  him,  that  man  appeared  to  have  a  claim  upon  him  forever. 
He  shrank,  however,  from  telling  his  wife  what  he  had  done 
on  this  occasion,  for  he  knew  that  if  any  person  was  more 
odious  than  Small  to  his  family  it  was  Bigler. 

'•  Philip  tells  me,"  Mrs.  Bolton  said  that  evening,  "  that  the 
man  Bigler  has  been  with  thee  again  to-day.  I  hope  thee 
will  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  him." 

He  has  been   very   unfortunate,"  replied   Mr.   Bolton, 
imeasily. 

"  He  is  always  unfortunate,  and  he  is  always  getting  thee 
into  trouble.     But  thee  didn't  listen  to  him  again  I  " 

^^  Weill  mot '  er,  his  family  is  in  want,  and  I  lent  him  mj 
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name — ^bat  I  took  ample  secmitj.  The  worst  that  can 
happen  will  be  a  little  inconvenience.'' 

Mrs.  Bolton  looked  grave  and  anxions,  bnt  she  did  not  com- 
plain or  remonstrate ;  she  knew  what  a  '^  little  inconven- 
ience "  meant,  but  she  knew  there  was  no  help  for  it.  If  Mr. 
Bolton  had  been  on  his  way  to  market  to  buy  a  dinner  for 
his  family  with  the  only  dollar  he  had  in  the  world  in  his 
pocket,  he  would  have  given  it  to  a  chance  beggar  who  asked 
him  for  it.  Mrs.  Bolton  only  asked  (and  the  question  show- 
ed that  she  was  no  more  provident  than  her  husband  where 
her  heart  was  interested), 

"  But  has  thee  provided  money  for  Philip  to  use  in  open- 
ing the  coal  mine  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  have  set  apart  as  much  as  it  ought  to  cost  to  open 
the  mine,  as  much  as  we  can  aiford  to  lose  if  no  coal  is  found. 
Philip  has  the  control  of  it,  as  equal  partner  in  the  venture, 
deducting  the  capital  invested.  He  has  great  confidence  in 
his  success,  and  I  hope  for  his  sake  lie  won't  be  disappointed." 

Philip  could  not  but  feel  that  he  was  treated  very  much 
like  one  of  the  Bolton  family — by  all  except  Kuth.  His 
mother,  when  he  went  home  after  his  recovery  from  his  acci- 
dent, had  affected  to  be  very  jealous  of  Mrs.  Bolton,  about 
whom  and  Ruth  she  asked  a  thousand  questions — an  affecta- 
tion of  jealousy  which  no  doubt  concealed  a  real  heartache, 
which  comes  to  every  mother  when  her  son  goes  out  into  the 
world  and  forms  new  ties.  And  to  Mrs.  Sterling,  a  widow, 
living  on  a  small  income  in  a  remote  Massachusetts  village, 
Philadelphia  was  a  city  of  many  splendors.  All  its  inhabi- 
tants seemed  highly  favored,  dwelling  in  ease  and  surrounded 
by  superior  advantages.  Some  of  her  neighbors  had  relations 
living  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  seemed  to  them  somehow  a 
guarantee  of  respectability  to  have  relations  in  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Sterling  was  not  sorry  to  have  Philip  make  his  way 
among  such  well-to-do  people,  and  she  was  sure  that  no  good 
fortune  could  he  too  good  for  his  deserts. 

"  So,  sir,"  said  Ruth,  when  Philip  came  from  New  York, 
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^^  yoa  have  been  asBisting  in  a  pretty  tragedy.  I  saw  your 
name  in  the  papers.  Is  this  woman  a  specimeii  of  your  weit- 
em  friends } " 

''My  only  assistance,"  replied  Philip,  a  little  annoyed, 
''  was  in  trying  to  keep  Harry  oat  of  a  bad  scrape,  and  I  fsil- 
ed  after  all.  He  walked  into  her  trap,  and  he  haa  been  pun- 
ished for  it.  I'm  going  to  take  him  np  to  Iliam  to  see  if  he 
won't,  work  steadily  at  one  thing,  and  quit  hia  nonsense." 

''  Is  she  as  beautiful  as  the  newspapers  say  she  ia  f " 

"I  don't  know,  she  has  %  kind  of  beaotj— ^ahe  is  not 
like—' 

" Not  Kke  Alice?" 

"Well,  she  is  brilliant;  she  was  called  the  handsoDMit 
woman  in  Washington — dashing,  you  know,  and  sarcastic  and 
witty.  Biith,  do  you  believe  a  woman  ever  beoomes  i 
devil?" 

''  Men  do,  and  I  don't  know  why  women  shouldn't  But 
I  never  saw  one." 

''  Well,  Laura  Hawkins  comes  very  near  it.  But  it  iB 
dreadful  to  think  of  her  fate." 

"  Why,  do  you  suppose  tliey  will  hang  a  woman  t  Do  yoi 
suppose  they  will  be  so  barbarous  as  that  ? " 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that — it's  doubtful  if  a  New  York 
jury  would  find  a  woman  guilty  of  any  such  crime.  But  to 
think  of  her  life  if  she  is  acquitted." 

"  It  is  dreadful,"  said  Buth,  thoughtfully,  ^<  but  the  woi^ 
of  it  is  that  you  men  do  not  want  women  educated  to  do  any- 
thing, to  be  able  to  earn  an  honest  living  by  their  own  exer- 
tions. They  are  educated  as  if  they  were  always  to  be  petted 
and  supported,  and  there  was  never  to  be  any  such  thing  as 
misfortune.  I  suppose,  now,  that  you  would  all  choose  to 
have  me  stay  idly  at  home,  and  give  up  my  profession." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Philip,  earnestly,  "  I  respect  your  resolu- 
tion. But,  Ruth,  do  you  think  you  would  be  happier  or  do 
more  good  in  following  your  profession  than  in  having  a 
home  of  your  own  ? " 
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^^  What  is  to  hinder  having  a  home  of  mj  own  ? " 

"  Nothing,  perhapg,  only  you  never  would  be  in  it — ^you 
wotdd  be  away  day  and  night,  if  you  had  any  practice ;  and 
iriiat  sort  of  a  home  would  that  make  for  your  husband  ? " 

'^  What  sort  of  a  home  is  it  for  the  wife  whose  husband 
if  always  away  riding  about  in  his  doctor's  gig  ? " 

"  Ah,  you  know  that  is  not  fair.  The  woman  makes  the 
home.'' 

Philip  and  Bnth  often  had  this  sort  of  discussion,  to  which 
Philip  was  always  trying  to  give  a  personal  turn.  He  was 
now  about  to  go  to  Ilium  for  the  season,  and  he  did  not  like 
to  go  without  som^  assurance  from  Ruth  that  she  might  per- 
haps love  him  some  day,  when  ho  was  worthy  of  it,  and  when 
he  could  offer  her  something  better  than  a  partnership  in  his 
poverty. 

^^  I  should  work  with  a  great  deal  better  heart,  Ruth,"  he 
said  the  morning  he  waa  taking  leave, ''  if  I  knew  you  cared 
for  me  a  little." 

Ruth  was  looking  down ;  the  color  came  faintly  to  her 
cheeks,  and  she  hesitated.  She  needn't  be  looking  down,  he 
thought,  for  she  was  ever  so  much  shorter  than  tall  Philip. 

"It's  not  much  of  a  place,  Ilium,"  Philip  went  on,  as  if  a 
little  geographical  remark  would  fit  in  here  as  well  as  any- 
thing else,  "  and  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  think  over  the 
responsibility  I  have  taken,  and — "  his  observation  did  not 
aeem  to  be  coming  out  any  where. 

But  Ruth  looked  up,  and  there  was  a  Hglit  in  her  eyes  that 
quickened  Phil's  pulse.  She  took  his  hand,  and  said  with 
serious  sweetness : 

"  Thee  mustn't  lose  heart,  Philip."  And  then  she  added, 
in  another  mood,  "Thee  knows  I  graduate  in  the  summer  and 
shall  have  my  diploma.  And  if  any  thing  happens — mines 
explode  sometimes — thee  can  send  for  me.     Farewell.'^ 

The  opening  of  the  Ilium  coal  mine  was  begun  with  energy, 
but  without  many  omens  of  success.  Philip  was  running 
a  tunnel  into  the  breast  of  the  mountain,  in  faith  that  the 
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coal  Btratum  ran  there  as  it  ought  to.  How  far  he  must  go  in 
he  believed  he  knew,  but  no  one  could  tell  exaetlj.  Some  of 
the  miners  said  that  thej  should  probably  go  through  the 
mountain,  and  that  the  hole  could  be  used  for  a  railway  tun- 
nel. The  mining  camp  was  a  busy  place  at  any  rate.  Qaite 
a  settlement  of  board  and  log  shanties  had  gone  up,  with  a 
blacksmith  shop,  a  small  macliine  shop,  and  a  temporary  store 
for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  workmen.  Philip  and  Harry 
pitched  a  commodious  tent,  and  lived  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  free  life. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground,  if 
you  have  money  enough  to  pay  for  the  digging,  but  those 
who  try  this  sort  of  work  are  always  surprised  at  the 
large  amount  of  money  necessary  to  make  a  small  hole.  The 
earth  is  never  willing  to  ^ueld  one  product,  hidden  in  her 
bosom,  without  an  equivalent  for  it.  And  when  a  person 
asks  of  her  coal,  she  is  quite  apt  to  require  gold  in  exchange. 

It  was  exciting  work  for  all  concerned  in  it.  As  the  tun- 
nel advanced  into  the  rock  every  day  promised  to  be  the 
golden  day.     This  very  blast  might  disclose  the  treasure. 

The  work  went  on  week  after  week,  and  at  length  daring 
the  night  as  well  as  the  daytime.  Gangs  relieved  each  other, 
and  the  tunnel  was  every  hour,  inch  by  inch  and  foot  by  foot, 
crawling  into  the  mountain.  Philip  was  on  the  stretch  of 
hope  and  excitement.  Every  pay  day  he  saw  his  funds 
melting  away,  and  still  there  was  only  the  faintest  show  of 
what  the  miners  call  *'  signs." 

The  life  suited  Harry,  whose  buoyant  hopefulness  was 
never  disturbed.  He  made  endless  calculations,  which 
nobody  could  understand,  of  the  probable  position  of  the 
vein.  He  stood  about  among  the  workmen  with  the  busiest  air. 
"When  he  was  down  at  Ilium  he  called  himself  the  engineer 
of  the  works,  and  he  used  to  spend  hours  smoking  his  pipe 
with  the  Dutch  landlord  on  the  hotel  porch,  and  astonishing 
the  idlers  there  with  the  stories  of  his  railroad  operations  in 
Missouri.     He  talked  with  the  landlord,  too,  about  enlarging 
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bis  hotel,  uid  about  baying  eoine  village  Iota,  in  the  prospect 
of  a  rise,  when  the  mine  was  opened.  He  tanght  the  Dutcb- 
man  how  to  mix  a  great  many  cooling  drinks  for  the  summer 
time,  and  had  a  bill  at  the  botel,  the  growing  length  of  which 


Hr.  Dueenheimer  contemplated  with  pleasant  anticipations. 
Mr.  Briefly  was  a  very  useful  and  cheering  person  whererer 
he  went. 

Midsummer  arrived.  Philip  could  report  to  Mr.  Bottoa 
only  progress,  and  this  was  not  a  cheerful  message  for  him  to 
send  to  Philadelphia  in  reply  to  inquiries  that  he  thought  be- 
came more  and  more  anxious.  Philip  himself  was  a  prey  to 
the  constunt  fear  that  the  money  would  give  out  before  the 
coal  was  struck. 

At  this  time  Harry  was  summoned  to  New  York,  to  attend 
tbe  trial  of  Laura  Hawkins.  It  was  poaaible  that  Philip 
would  have  to  go  also,  lier  lawyer  wrote,  but  they  hoped  for 
a   postponement.     There  was  important  evidence  that  thejr 
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could  not  yet  obtaia,  and  lie  hoped  the  jodge  voald  not 
force  them  to  s  trial  unprepared.  There  were  many  reseou 
for  a  delay,  reaaoas  which  of  coune  are  new  mentioned, 
bat  which  it  would  seem  that  a  New  Tork  judge  ■ometimei 
must  understand,  when  he  grants  a  poBtponement  upon  a  mo- 
tion that  seems  to  the  public  altogether  inadequate. 

Harry  went,  but  he  soon  came  back.  The  trial  waa  put  o£ 
Eveiy  week  we  cao  gain,  aaid  the  learned  ooniuel,  Brahaoi, 
improvea  oar  chances.    The  popalar  rage  never  laats  long. 


CHAPTER   XLIX 
CoJBue  8a6jflCTa40,  ho  ho  Ha40iro :  tiecsjio  m  cicpujocw 

••  Mofdra  ipa  eiye  idL*'    «*  Akl  ije  ^frw  U  obb^** 

^^XTTE' VE  struck  it  1'* 

1  f  This  was  the  electric  annonncement  at  the  tent  door 
that  woke  Philip  out  of  a  sound  sleep  at  dead  of  night,  and 
shook  all  the  sleepiness  out  of  him  in  a  trice. 

"  What !  Where  is  it  ?  When  I  Coal  ?  Let  me  see  it 
What  quality  is  it  I"  were  some  of  the  rapid  questions  that 
Philip  poured  out  as  he  hurriedly  dressed.  '^  Harry,  wake 
up,  my  boy.  The  coal  train  is  coming.  Struck  it,  eh  ?  Let's 
•ee?" 

The  foreman  put  down  his  lantern,  and  handed  Philip  a 
black  lump.  There  was  no  mistake  about  it,  it  was  the  hard, 
shining  anthracite,  and  its  freshly  fractured  surface,  glistened 
in  the  light  like  polished  steel.  Diamond  never  shone  with 
such  lustre  in  the  eyes  of  Philip. 

Harry  was  exuberant,  but  Philip's  natural  caution  fouf^d 
expression  in  his  next  remark. 

"  Now,  Roberts,  you  are  sure  about  this  ?'* 

"  What— sure  that  it's  coal  ?" 

"  O,  no,  sure  that  it's  the  main  vein.'* 

*<  Well,  yes.    We  took  it  to  be  that." 
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"  Did  you  from  the  first!" 

"  I  can't  sa;  we  did  at  first.  Ko,  we  didn't.  Uoet  of  tin 
indications  were  there,  but  not  all  of  them,  not  all  of  tbeoL 
So  we  thought  we'd  prospect  a   bit." 

"Well!" 

"  It  was  tolerable  thick,  and  looked  aa  if  it  might  be  the 


Tein — looked  as  if  it  ought  to  be  the  vein.  Then  we  went  dowa 
on  it  a  little.     Looked  better  all  the  time." 

"  When  did  you  strike  it !" 

"  About  ten  o'clock." 

"Then  you've  been  prospecting  about  four  hours." 

"  Yes,  been  sinking  on  it  something  over  four  hours." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  couldn't  go  down  very  far  in  four  bonn 
• — could  you!" 

"  O  yes — it's  a  good  deal  broke  up,  nothing  but  picking  an4 
gadding  stuff." 

"Well,  It  does  look  encouraging,  sure  enough — bnt  the» 
the  lacking  indications — " 
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"  I'd  rather  we  had  them,  Mr.  Sterling,  but  I've  seen  more 
than  one  good  permanent  mine  struck  without  'em  in  mj 
time." 

"  Well,  thai^  is  encouraging  too." 

"  Yes,  there  was  the  Union,  the  Alabama  and  the  Black 
Mohawk — all  good,  sound  mines,  you  know — all  just  exactly 
like  this  one  when  we  first  struck  them." 

"  Well,  I  begin  to  feel  a  good  deal  more  easy.  I  guess  we've 
really  got  it.  I  remember  hearing  them  tell  about  the  Black 
Mohawk." 

'^  I'm  free  to  say  that  /  believe  it,  and  the  men  all  think  so 
too.     They  are  all  cdd  hands  at  this  business." 

"  Come  Harry,  let's  go  up  and  look  at  it,  just  for  the  com- 
fort of  it,"  said  Philip.  They  came  back  in  the  course  of  an 
hour,  satisfied  and  happy. 

There  was  no  more  sleep  for  them  that  night.  They  lit 
their  pipes,  put  a  specimen  of  the  coal  on  the  table,  and  made 
it  a  kind  of  loadstone  of  thought  and  conversation. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Harry,  "  tbere  will  have  to  be  a  branch 
track  built,  and  a  *  switch-back  '  up  the  hill." 

"  Yes,  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  getting  the  money  for 
that  now.  We  could  sell  out  to-morrow  for  a  handsome  sum. 
That  sort  of  coal  doesn't  go  begging  within  a  mile  of  a  rail-road. 
I  wonder  if  Mr.  Bolton  would  rather  sell  out  or  work  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  work  it,"  says  Harry,  "probably  the  whole  mountain 
is  coal  now  you've  got  to  it." 

"  Possibly  it  might  not  be  mu^h  of  a  vein  after  all,"  sug- 
gested Philip. 

"Possibly  it  is;  I'll  bet  it's  forty  feet  thick.  I  told  yon.  I 
knew  the  sort  of  thing  as  soon  as  I  put  my  eyes  on  it." 

Philip's  next  thought  was  to  write  to  his  friends  and  an- 
nounce their  good  fortune.  To  Mr.  Bolton  he  wrote  a  short, 
business  letter,  as  calm  as  he  could  make  it.  They  had  found 
coal  of  excellent  quality,  but  they  could  not  yet  tell  with  ab- 
solute certainty  what  the  vein  was.  The  prospecting  waa  still 
going  on.  Philip  also  wrote  to  Ruth ;  but  though  this  letter 
may  have  glowed,  it  waa  not  with   the  heat  of   bumiDg 
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anthracite.  He  needed  no  artificial  heat  to  warm  hk  pea 
and  kindle  his  ardor  when  he  aat  down  to  write  to  Knth.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  words  never  flowed  so  easilj 
before,  and  he  ran  on  for  an  hour  disporting  in  all  the  ex- 
travagance of  his  imagination.  When  Buth  read  it,  she 
doubted  if  the  fellow  had  not  gone  out  of  his  senaea.  And  it 
was  not  UDtil  she  reached  the  postscript  that  she  discovered 
the  cause  of  the  exhilaration.  ^^P.  S. — ^We  have  found 
coal.^ 

The  news  couldn't  have  come  to  Mr.  Bolton  in  better  time. 
He  had  never  been  so  sorely  pressed.  A  doa^n  schemes  which 
he  had  in  hand,  any  one  of  which  might  turn  up  a  fortune, 
all  languished,  and  each  needed  just  a  little  more  money  to 
save  that  which  had  been  invested.  He  hadn't  a  piece  of 
real  estate  that  was  not  covered  with  mortgages,  even  to  the 
wild  tract  which  Philip  was  experimenting  on,  and  which  had 
no  marketable  value  above  the  incumbrance  on  it. 

He  had  come  home  that  day  early,  unusually  dejected. 

*^  I  am  afraid,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  '^  that  we  shall  have  to 
give  up  our  house.  I  don't  care  for  myself,  but  for  thee  and 
the  children." 

"  That  will  be  the  least  of  misfortunes,"  said  Mrs.  Bolton, 
cheerfully,  "  if  thee  can  clear  thyself  from  debt  and  anxiety, 
which  is  wearing  thee  out,  we  can  live  any  where.  Thee 
knows  we  were  never  happier  than  when  we  were  in  a  much 
humbler  home." 

"  The  truth  is,  Margaret,  that  affair  of  Bigler  and  Small's 
has  come  on  me  just  when  I  couldn't  stand  another  ounce. 
They  have  made  another  failure  of  it.  I  might  have  known 
they  would  ;  and  the  sharpers,  or  fools,  I  don't  know  which, 
have  contrived  to  involve  me  for  three  times  as  much  as  the 
first  obligation.  The  security  is  in  my  hands,  but  it  is  good 
for  nothing  to  me.  I  have  not  the  money  to  do  anything 
with  the  contract." 

Buth  heard  this  dismal  news  without  great  surprke.  She 
had  long  felt  that  they  were  living  on  a  volcano,  that  mi^t 
go  in  to  active  operation  at  any  hour.    Inheriting  from  her 
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father  an  active  brain  and  the  courage  to  undertake  new 
things,  she  had  little  of  his  sanguine  temperament  which 
blinds  one  to  difSculties  and  possible  failures.  She  had  little 
confidence  in  the  many  schemes  which  had  been  about  to  lift 
her  father  out  of  all  his  embarassments  and  into  great  wealth, 
ever  since  she  was  a  child;  as  she  grew  older,  she 
rather  wondered  that  they  were  as  prosperous  as  they 
seemed  to  be,  and  that  they  did  not  all  go  to  smash  amid  so 
many  brilliant  projects.  She  was  nothing  but  a  woman,  and 
did  not  know  how  much  of  the  business  prosperity  of  the 
world  is  only  a  bubble  of  credit  and  speculation,  one  scheme 
helping  to  float  another  which  is  no  better  than  it,  and  the 
whole  liable  to  come  to  naught  and  confusion  as  soon  as  the 
busy  brain  that  conceived  them  ceases  its  power  to  devise,  or 
when  some  accident  produces  a  sudden  panic. 

"  Perhaps,  I  shall  be  the  stay  of  the  family,  yet,''  said  Buth, 
with  an  approach  to  gaiety.  "When  we  move  into  a  little 
house  in  town,  will  thee  let  me  put  a  little  sign  on  the  door — 
Dr.  Buth  Bolton  ?  Mrs.  Dr.  Longstreet,  thee  knows,  has  a 
great  income." 

"  Who  will  pay  for  the  sign,  Buth  ?"  asked  Mr.  Bolton. 

A  servant  entered  with  the  afternoon  mail  from  the  office. 
Mr.  Bolton  took  his  letters  listlessly,  dreading  to  open  them. 
He  knew  well  what  they  contained,  new  difficulties,  more 
urgent  demands  for  money. 

"Oh,  here  is  one  from  Philip.  Poor  fellow.  I  shall  feel 
his  disappointment  as  much  as  my  own  bad  luck.  It  is  hard 
to  bear  when  one  is  young." 

He  opened  the  letter  and  read.  As  he  read  his  face  light, 
ened,  and  he  fetched  such  a  sigh  of  relief,  that  Mrs.  Bolton 
and  Buth  both  exclaimed. 

"  Bead  that,"  he  cried,  "Philip  has  found  coal !" 

The  world  was  changed  in  a  moment.  One  little  sentence 
had  done  it.  There  was  no  more  trouble.  Philip  had  found 
coal.  That  meant  relief.  That  meant  fortune.  A  great 
weight  was  taken  off,  and  the  spirits  of  the  whole  houfiehold 
rose  magically.     Good  Money  !  beautiful  demon  of  Moneyi 
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what  an  enchanter  thou  art!  Euth  felt  that  she  was  of  leai 
consequence  in  the  hoiiseliold,  now  that  Philip  had  fonnd 
coal,  and  perhaps  she  was  not  sorry  to  feel  bo. 

Mr,  Bolton  was  ten  years  yonnger  the  next  morning.     He 
went  into  the  city,   and   showed  hia  letter   on   change.    It 
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wae  the  sort  of  news  his  friends  were  qnite  willing  to  UsUai 
to.  They  took  a  new  interest  in  liim.  If  it  was  coafinned, 
Bolton  would  come  right  up  again.  There  would  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  his  getting  all  the  money  he  wanted.  The 
money  market  did  not  seem  to  be  half  so  tight  as  it  was  the  day 
before..  Mr.  Bolton  epent  a  very  pleasant  day  in  his  office, 
and  went  home  revolving  some  new  plans,  and  the  ezecntioo 
of  some  projects  he  had  long  been  prevented  from  entering 
upon  by  the  lack  of  money. 

The  day  had  been  epent  by  Philip  in  no  lees  excitement 
By  daylight,  with  Philip's  letters  to  the  mail,  word  had  gone 
down  to  Ilium  that  coal  had  been  fonnd,  and  very  early  k 
crowd  of  eager  spectators  had  come  op  to  see  for  thenuelvei. 
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The  *^  prospecting"  continued  day  and  night  for  upwards 
of  a  week,  and  during  the  first  four  or  five  days  the  indications 
grew  more  and  more  promising,  and  the  telegrams  and  letters 
kept  Mr.  Bolton  duly  posted.  But  at  last  a  change  came, 
and  the  promises  began  to  fail  with  alarming  rapidity.  In 
the  end  it  was  demonstrated  without  the  possibility  of  a  doubt 
that  the  great  ^^  find  "  was  nothing  but  a  worthless  seam. 

Philip  was  cast  down,  all  the  more  so  because  he  had  been 
80  foolish  as  to  send  the  news  to  Philadelphia  before  he 
knew  what  he  was  writing  about.  And  now  he  must  contradict 
it.  **  It  turns  out  to  be  only  a  mere  seam,"  he  wrote,  "  but 
we  look  upon  it  as  an  indication  of  better  further  in." 

Alas  I  Mr.  Bolton's  afiairs  could  not  wait  for  ^^  indications." 
The  future  might  have  a  great  deal  in  store,  but  the  present 
was  black  and  hopeless.  It  was  doubtful  if  any  sacrifice 
could  save  him  from  ruin.  Yet  sacrifice  he  must  make,  and 
that  instantly,  in  the  hope  of  saving  something  from  the 
wreck  of  his  fortune. 

His  lovely  country  home  must  go.  That  would  bring  the 
most  ready  money.  The  house  that  he  had  built  with  loving 
thought  for  each  one  of  his  family,  as  he  planned  its  luxuri- 
ous apartments  and  adorned  it ;  the  grounds  that  he  had  laid 
out,  with  so  much  delight  in  following  the  tastes  of  his  wife, 
with  whom  the  country,  the  cultivation  of  rare  trees  and 
flowers,  the  care  of  garden  and  lawn  and  conservatories  were 
a  passion  almost ;  this  home,  which  he  had  hoped  his  children 
would  enjoy  long  after  he  had  done  with  it,  must  go. 

The  family  bore  the  sacrifice  better  than  he  did.  They 
declared  in  fact — women  are  such  hypocrites — that  they  quite 
enjoyed  the  city  (it  was  in  August)  after  living  so  long  in  the 
country,  that  it  was  a  thousand  times  more  convenient  in 
every  respect ;  Mrs.  Bolton  said  it  was  a  relief  from  the 
worry  of  a  large  establishment,  and  Ruth  reminded  her  father 
that  she  should  have  had  to  come  to  town  anyway  before 
long. 

Mr.  Bolton  was  relieved,  exactly  as  a  water-logged  ship  it 
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lightened  by  throwing  overboard  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  the  cargo — ^but  the  leak  was  not  stopped.  Indeed  his  credit 
was  injured  instead  of  helped  bj  the  prudent  step  he  had 
taken.  It  was  regarded  as  a  sure  evidence  of  his  embarrass- 
menty  and  it  was  mach  more  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  help 
than  if  he  had,  instead  of  retrenching,  launched  into  some 
new  speculation. 

Philip  was  greatly  troubled,  and  exaggerated  his  own  shart 
in  the  bringing  about  of  the  calamity. 

"  You  must  not  look  at  it  so !"  Mr.  Bolton  wrote  him.  *'Tou 
have  neither  helped  nor  hindered — but  you  know  you  may 
help  by  and  by.  It  would  have  all  happened  just  so,  if  we 
had  never  begun  to  dig  that  hole.  That  is  only  a  drop. 
Work  away.  1  still  have  hope  that  something  will  occur  to 
relieve  me.  At  any  rate  we  must  not  give  up  the  mine,  so 
long  as  we  have  any  show." 

Alas  !  the  relief  did  not  come.  New  misfortunes  came  in- 
stead. When  the  extent  of  the  Bigler  swindle  was  disclosed 
there  was  no  more  hope  that  Mr.  Bolton  could  extricate  him- 
self, and  he  had,  as  an  honest  man,  no  resource  except  to  sur- 
render all  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

The  Autumn  came  and  found  Philip  working  with  dimin- 
ished force  but  still  with  hope.  He  had  again  and  again  been 
encouraged  by  good  "  indications,"  but  he  had  again  and 
again  been  disappointed.  He  could  not  go  on  much  longer, 
and  almost  everybody  except  himself  had  thought  it  was 
useless  to  go  on  as  long  as  he  had  been  doing. 

When  the  news  came  of  Mr.  Bolton's  failure,  of  course  the 
work  stopped.  The  men  were  discharged,  the  tools  were 
housed,  the  hopeful  noise  of  pickman  and  driver  ceased,  and 
the  mining  camp  had  that  desolate  and  mournful  aspect 
which  always  hovers  over  a  frustrated  enterprise. 

Philip  sat  down  amid  the  ruins,  and  almost  wished  he 
were  buried  in  them.  How  distant  Ruth  was  now  from  him^ 
now,  when  she  might  need  him  most.  How  changed  was  all 
the  Philadelphia  world,  which  had  hitherto  stood  for  the  ex- 
emplification of  happiness  and  prosperity. 
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He  itlQ  bad  fiuth  that  there  was  coal  in  that  mountain. 
fie  made  a  picture  of  himBelf  living  there  a  henoit  in  a 


diantj  by  the  tunnel,  digging  away  with  Bolitary  pick  and 
wheelbarrow,  day  after  day  and  year  after  year,  until  be  grew 
gray  and  aged,  and  was  known  in  all  tliat  region  aa  the  old 
man  of  the  mountain.  Ferhapa  some  day — he  felt  it  must  be 
•o  Bome  day — he  ebould  etrike  coal.  But  what  if  He  did  1 
Who  would  be  alive  to  care  for  it  then  ?  What  would  be  cara 
for  it  then  !  No,  a  man  wants  riches  in  his  youth,  when  the 
world  is  fresh  to  him.  He  wondered  why  Providence  could 
not  have  revereed  the  usual  process,  and  let  the  majority  of 
■len  begin  with  wealth  and  gradually  spend  it,  and  die  poor 
when  they  no  longer  needed  it. 

Harry  went  back  to  the  city.  It  was  evident  that  his  ser- 
Tices  were  no  longer  needed.  Indeed,  he  had  letters  from  his 
nncle,  which  hedid  not  read  to  Pliilip,  desiring  him  to  go  to  San 
Francisco  to  look  after  some  government  contracts  in  th« 
harbor  there. 

Philip  had  to  look  about  him  for  something  to  do ;  he  was 
like  Adam ;  the  world  was  all  before  him  where  to  choose.  He 
made,  before  he  went  elsewhere,  a  somewhat  painful  visit  to 
Philadelphia,  painful  but  yet  not  without  its  sweetnesses. 
The  family  had  never  shown  him  so  much  aSection  before; 
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they  all  seemed  to  think  hia  diBappointment  of  more  import- 
ance than  their  own  misfortUDe.  And  there  was  that  ia 
Rath's  manner — in  what  ebe  gave  him  and  what  she  withheld 
— that  would  have  made  a  hero  of  a  verj  mnch  less  promia- 
ing  character  than  Philip  Sterhng. 

Among  the  assets  of  the  Bolton  property,  the  Hiom  tract 
was  sold,  and  Fhilip  boaght  it  in  at  the  vendue,  for  a  song, 
for  no  one  cared  to  even  undertake  the  mortgage  on  it  except 
himself.  He  went  away  the  owner  of  it,  and  had  ample 
time  before  he  reached  home  in  ^Xovember,  to  <^lffli1fttif  how 
moch  poorer  he  was  by  poaeeflaing  it. 


CHAPTER  L. 

yk  ejmdir  Btrid&  k  sorgfullt  sinn, 
•g  sripur  mutg&ngs  um  v&nga  Mk, 

og  bakivendir  |^r  veroldin, 
€g  yelljst  brosir  act  Jrfnum  qyida ; 
yeink  allt  er  knott6tt,  og  bverfaBt  l«tr, 
•&  bl6  f  dag  er  k  moi^n  gr»tr; 
Alt  jafhar  sig ! 

Sigwrd 

IT  is  impoBBible  for  the  historian,  with  even  the  best  inten- 
tions, to  control  events  or  compel  the  persons  of  hia 

narrative  to  act  wisely  or  to  be  Biiccessful.  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  things  might  have  been  better  managed ;  a  very  little 
change  here  and  there  would  have  made  a  very  different 
history  of  this  one  now  in  hand. 

If  Philip  had  adopted  some  regular  profession,  even  some 
trade,  he  might  now  be  a  prosperous  editor  or  a  conscien- 
tious plumber,  or  an  honest  lawyer,  and  have  borrowed 
money  at  the  saving's  bank  and  built  a  cottage,  and  be  now 
furnishing  it  for  the  occupancy  of  Kuth  and  himself.  Instead 
of  this,  with  only  a  smattering  of  civil  engineering,  he  is  at 
his  mother's  house,  fretting  and  fuming  over  his  ill-luck,  and 
the  hardness  and  dishonesty  of  men,  and  thinking  of  nothing 
but  how  to  get  the  coal  out  of  the  Ilium  hills. 

If  Senator  Dilworthy  had  not  made  that  visit  to  Hawkeye, 
the  Hawkins  family  and  Col.  Sellers  would  not  now  be  dan- 
cing attendance  upon  Congress,  and  endeavoring  to  tempt 
that  immaculate  body  into  one  of  those  appropriationa.  tor 
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the  benefit  of  its  members,  which  the  members  find  it  so  diffi- 
cult to  explain  to  their  constituents;  and  Laura  would  not  be 
lying  in  the  Tombs,  awaiting  her  trial  for  murder,  and  doing 
her  best,  by  the  help  of  able  counsel,  to  corrupt  the  pure 
fountain  of  criminal  procedure  in  New  York. 

If  Henry  Brierly  had  been  blown  up  on  the  first  Mississippi 
steamboat  he  set  foot  on,  as  the  chances  were  that  he  would 
be,  he  and  Col.  Sellers  never  would  have  gone  into  the  Co- 
lumbus Navigation  scheme,  and  probably  never  into  the  East 
Tennessee  Land  scheme,  and  he  would  not  now  be  detained  in 
New  York  from  very  important  business  operations  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  evidence  to  con- 
yict  of  murder  the  only  woman  he  ever  loved  half  as  much 
as  he  loves  himself. 

If  Mr.  Bolton  had  said  the  little  word  "  no  "  to  Mr.  Bigler, 
Alice  Montague  might  now  be  spending  the  winter  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  Philip  also  (waiting  to  resume  his  mining  oper- 
ations in  the  spring) ;  and  Ruth  would  not  be  an  assistant  in 
a  Philadelphia  hospital,  taxing  her  strength  with  arduooB 
routine  duties,  day  by  day,  in  order  to  lighten  a  little  the 
burdens  that  weigh  upon  her  unfortunate  family. 

It  is  altogether  a  bad  business.  An  honest  historian  who 
had  progressed  thus  far,  and  traced  everything  to  such  a  con- 
dition of  disaster  and  suspension,  might  well  be  justified  in 
ending  his  narrative  and  writing — "  after  this  the  deluge." 
His  only  consolation  would  be  in  the  reflection  that  be  wis 
not  responsible  for  either  characters  or  events. 

And  the  most  annoying  thought  is  that  a  little  money, 
judiciously  applied,  would  relieve  the  burdens  and  anxieties 
of  most  of  these  people  ;  but  affairs  seem  to  be  so  arranged 
that  money  is  most  difficult  to  get  when  people  need  it  most 

A  little  of  what  Mr.  Bolton  has  weakly  given  to  unworthy 
people  would  now  establish  his  family  in  a  sort  of  comfort, 
and  relieve  Ruth  of  the  excessive  toil  for  which  she  inherited 
no  adequate  physical  vigor.  A  little  money  would  makes 
prince  of  Col.  Sellers ;  and  a  little  more  would  calm  tbe 
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anxiety  of  Wftshington  Hawkins  about  Lannt,  for  however 
the  trial  ended,  he  conld  feel  enre  of  extricating  her  in  the 
end.  And  if  Philip  hod  a  little  money  he  coiild  nnlock  the 
■tone  door  in  tlie  monntain  whenc-e  would  issue  a  stream  of 
■hitaing  riches.  It  needs  a  golden  waud  to  strike  that  rock. 
If  the  Knobs  University  bill  conld  only  go  through,  what  a 
change  wonld  be  wrought  in  the  condition  of  most  of  the  per- 
sona in  this  history.  Even  Philip  himself  wonld  feet  the 
good  effects  of  it ;  for  Harry  would  have  uomethiiig  and  Col. 
Sellers  wonld  have  something;  and  have  not  both  these  cau- 
tions people  expressed  a  determination  to  tuke  an  interest  in 
the  Ilium  mine  when  they  catch  their  larks} 

Philip  conld  not  resist  the  inclinatiun  to  pay  a  vimt  to  Fall- 
kill.  He  had  not  been  at  the  Montague's  since  the  time  he 
saw  Suth  there,  and  be  wanted  to  consult  the  Squire  about 
an  occupation.  He  was  determined  now  to  waste  no  more 
time  in  waiting  on  Providence,  but  to  go  to  work  at  some- 
thing, if  it  were  nothing  better  than  teaching  in  the  Fallkilt 


Seminary,  or  digging  clams  on  Hingham  beach.  Perhaps  he 
eonld  read  law  in  Squire  Montague's  office  while  earning  his 
bread  as  a  teacher  in  the  Seminary. 

It  was  not  altogether  Pliilip's  fault,  let  us  own,  that  he  was 
in  this  position.     There  are  many  young  men  like  him  in 
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American  society,  of  his  age,  opporttmitiea,  education  Bud 
ibOitieB,  who  have  reall;  been  educated  for  nothing  and  bara 
let  thetnselTea  drift,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  find  aomehow, 
and  b;  some  sodden  tnm  of  f^ood  Inck,  the  golden  road  to 
fortune.  He  was  not  idle  or  lazy,  he  had  enet^  and  a  di>- 
poaition  to  carve  his  own  way.  Bat  he  waa  bom  into  a  time 
when  all  yonng  men  of  his  age  canght  the  fever  of  specula- 
tion, and  expected  to  get  on  in  the  world  by  the  omiadon  of 
aome  of  the  r^^olar  proceeaee  which  have  been  appointed 
from  of  old.  And  examples  were  not  wanting  to  enooongo 
him.    He  aaw  people,  all  around  him,  poor  yesterday,  ridt 


to^ay,  who  had  come  into  sudden  opulence  by  some  meani 
which  they  could  not  have  classified  among  any  of  the  r^- 
lar  occupatioDB  of  life.  A  war  would  give  anch  a  fellow  a 
career  and  very  likely  fame.  He  might  have  been  a  "  rail- 
road man,"  or  a  politician,  or  a  land  specalator,  or  one  of 
those  mysterious  people  who  travel  free  on  all  rail  roads  and 
steamboats,  and  are  eontinually  croseing  and  re-croaaing  th« 
Atlantic,  driven  day  and  night  about  nobody  knows  what, 
and  make  a  great  deal  of  money  by  so  doing.  Probably,  at 
last,  he  sometimes  thought  with  a  whimsical  smile,  he  shonld 
end  by  being  an  insurance  agent,  and  asking  people  to  inaon 
their  lives  for  his  beuefit. 
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Possibly  Philip  did  not  think  how  much  the  attractions  of 
Fallkill  were  increased  bj  the  presence  of  Alice  there.  He 
had  known  her  so  long,  she  had  somehow  grown  into  his  life 
by  habit,  that  he  would  expect  the  pleasure  of  her  society 
without  thinking  much  about  it.  Latterly  he  never  thought 
of  her  without  thinking  of  Ruth,  and  if  he  gave  the  subject 
any  attention,  it  was  probably  in  an  undefined  consciousness 
that  he  had  her  sympathy  in  his  love,  and  that  she  was  always 
willing  to  hear  him  talk  about  it.  If  he  ever  wondered  that 
Alice  herself  was  not  in  love  and  never  spoke  of  the  possi- 
bility of  her  own  marriage,  it  was  a  transient  thought — ^for 
love  did  not  seem  necessary,  exactly,  to  one  so  calm  and 
evenly  balanced  and  with  so  many  resources  in  her  herself. 

Whatever  her  thoughts  may  have  been  they  were  unknown 
to  Philip,  as  they  are  to  these  historians ;  if  she  was  seeming 
to  be  what  she  was  not,  and  carrying  a  burden  heavier 
than  any  one  else  carried,  because  she  had  to  bear  it  alone, 
she  was  only  doing  what  thousands  of  women  do,  with  a  self- 
renunciation  and  heroism  of  which  men,  impatient  and  com- 
plaining, have  no  conception.  Have  not  these  big  babies  with 
beards  filled  all  literature  with  their  outcries,  their  griefs  and 
their  lamentations  ?  It  is  always  the  gentle  sex  which  is  hard 
and  cruel  and  fickle  and  implacable. 

*'  Do  you  think  you  would  be  contented  to  live  in  Fallkill, 
and  attend  the  county  Court?"  asked  Alice,  when  Philip  had 
opened  the  budget  of  his  new  programme. 

"  Perhaps  not  always,"  said  Philip,  "  I  might  go  and  prac- 
tice in  Boston  maybe,  or  go  to  Chicago." 

"  Or  you  might  get  elected  to  Congress." 

Philip  looked  at  Alice  to  see  if  she  was  in  earnest  and  not 
chaffing  him.  Her  face  was  quite  sober.  Alice  was  one  of 
those  patriotic  women  in  the  rural  districts,  who  think  men 
are  still  selected  for  Congress  on  account  of  qualifications  for 
the  office. 

"  No,"  said  Philip,  "  the  chances  are  that  a  man  cannot  gel 
into  congress  now  without  resorting  to  arts  and  means  that 
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flhould  render  him  unfit  to  go  there ;  of  course  there  are 
exceptions ;  but  do  you  know  that  I  could  not  go  into  poHtic^ 
if  I  were  a  lawyer,  without  losing  standing  somewhat  in  my 
profession,  and  without  raising  at  least  a  suspicion  of  mj 
intentions  and  unselfishness  ?  Why,  it  is  telegraphed  all 
over  the  country  and  commented  on  as  something  wonderful 
if  a  congressman  votes  honestly  and  unselfishly  and  refoses 
to  take  advantage  of  his  position  to  steal  from  the  govern- 
ment." 

"  But,"  insisted  Alice,  "  I  should  think  it  a  noble  ambition 
to  go  to  congress,  if  it  is  so  bad,  and  help  reform  it.  I  don't 
believe  it  is  as  corrupt  as  the  English  parliament  used  to  be, 
if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  novels,  and  I  suppose  that  if 
reformed." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  where  the  reform  is  to  begin.  I've 
seen  a  perfectly  capable,  honest  man,  time  and  again,  rnn 
against  an  illiterate  trickster,  and  get  beaten.  I  suppose  if 
the  people  wanted  decent  memberd  of  congress  they  wonld 
elect  them.  Perhaps,"  continued  Philip  with  a  smile,  "  the 
women  will  have  to  vote." 

"  Well,  I  should  be  willing  to,  if  it  were  a  necessity,  just  as 
I  would  go  to  war  and  do  what  I  could,  if  the  country 
couldn't  be  saved  otherwise,"  said  Alice,  with  a  spirit  that 
surprised  Philip,  well  as  he  thought  he  knew  her.  "If  I 
were  a  young  gentleman  in  these  times — " 

Philip  laughed  outright.  "  It's  just  what  Kuth  need  to  say, 
^  if  she  were  a  man.'  I  wonder  if  all  the  young  ladies  are 
contemplating  a  change  of  sex." 

"No,  only  a  changed  sex,"  retorted  Alice;  "we  comtem- 
plate  for  the  most  part  young  men  who  don't  care  for  any- 
thing they  ought  to  care  for." 

"  Well,"  said  Philip,  looking  humble,  "  I  care  for  sonae 
things,  you  and  Kuth  for  instance ;  perhaps  I  ought  not  to. 
Perhaps  I  ought  to  care  for  Congress  and  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  Don't  be  a  goose,  Philip.  I  heard  from  Kuth  yester 
day." 
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"  Can  I  see  her  letter  ?" 

"  Noj  indeed.  Bat  I  am  afraid  her  hard  work  ie  telliogoii 
her,  together  with  her  aoxiet;  sboat  her  father." 

"  Do  ;oa  think,  Alice,"  asked  Philip  with  one  of  those 
selfish  thongbts  that  are  not  seldom  mixed  with  real  love, 
**  that  Ruth  prefers  her  profession  to — to  marriage  V 

"Philip,"  exclaimed  Alice,  rising  to  quit  the  room,  and 
speaking  hurriedlj  as  if  the  words  were  forced  from  her,  "  joa 
are  as  blind  as  a  bat  j  Ruth  would  cut  oS  her  right  hand  for 
yon  this  minute." 

Philip  never  noticed  that  Alice's  face  was  flushed  and  that 
her  voice  was  unsteady ;  he  only  thought  of  the  delicious 
words  he  had  heard  And  the  poor  girl,  loyal  to  Ruth,  loyal 
to  Pliilip,  went  straight  to  her  room,  locked  the  door,  threw 


herself  on  the  bed  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
And  then  she  prayed  that  her  Father  in  Heaven  would  give 
her  strength.     And  ailer  a  time  she  was  calm  again,  and  went 
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to  ber  bnrean  drawer  and  took  from  a  hiding  place  a  little 
piece  of  paper,  yellow  with  age.  Upon  it  was  pinned  a  four 
leaved  cloTer,  dry  and  yellow  also.  She  looked  long  at  tbii 
foolieh  memento.  Under  the  clover  leaf  was  written  in  ■ 
school-girrs  hand — Philip,  June,  186 — ," 

Squire  Montague  thought  very  well  of  Philip's  propoeiL 
It  woul  d  have  been  better  if  he  had  begun  the  study  of  the  la* 
as  soon  as  he  left  college,  but  it  was  not  too  late  now,  and 
besides  he  had  gathered  some  knowledge  of  the  world. 

"  But,"  asked  the  Squire,  "  do  you  mean  to  abandon  yonr 
land  in  Pennsylvania}"    This  tsack  of  land  seemed  an  iiD- 


mense  possible  fortune  to  this  New  England  lawyer-farmer. 
"  Hasn't  it  good  timber,  and  doesn't  the  railroad  almost  toucb 


"  I  can't  do  anything  with  it  now.  Perhaps  I  can  some- 
time." 

"  What  is  your  reason  for  supposing  that  there  is  coil 
there  V 
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"  The  opinion  of  the  best  geologist  I  could  consult,  my 
own  observation  of  the  country,  and  the  little  veins  of  it  we 
found.  I  feel  certain  it  is  there.  I  shall  find  it  some  day.  I 
know  it.  If  I  can  only  keep  the  land  till  I  make  money 
enough  to  try  again." 

Philip  took  from  his  pocket  a  map  of  the  anthracite  coal 
region,  and  pointed  out  the  position  of  the  Ilium  mountain 
which  he  had  begun  to  tunnel. 

"  Doesn't  it  look  like  it  ?" 

"  It  certainly  does,"  said  the  Squire,  very  much  interested. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  quiet  country  gentleman  to  be  more 
taken  with  such  a  venture  than  a  speculator  who  has  had  more 
experience  in  its  uncertainty.  It  was  astonishing  how  many 
New  England  clergymen,  in  the  time  of  the  petroleum  excite- 
ment, took  chances  in  oil.  The  Wall  street  brokers  are  said 
to  do  a  good  deal  of  small  business  for  country  clergymen, 
who  are  moved  no  doubt  with  the  laudable  desire  of  purifying 
the  NeW  York  stock  board. 

"I  don't  see  that  there  is  much  risk,"  said  the  Squire,  at 
length.  "  The  timber  is  worth  more  than  the  mortgage ;  and 
if  that  coal  seam  does  run  there,  it^s  a  magnificent  fortune. 
Would  you  like  to  try  it  again  in  the  spring,  Phil  ?" 

like  to  try  it  I  If  he  could  have  a  little  help,  he  would 
work  himself,  with  pick  and  barrow,  and  live  on  a  crust. 
Only  give  him  one  more  chance. 

And  this  is  how  it  came  about  that  the  cautious  old  Squire 
Montague  was  drawn  into  this  yonng  fellow's  speculation,  and 
began  to  have  his  serene  old  age  disturbed  by  anxieties  and 
by  the  hope  of  a  great  stroke  of  luck. 

"  To  be  sure,  1  only  care  about  it  for  the  boy,"  he  said. 
The  Squire  was  like  everybody  else ;  sooner  or  later  he  must 
"  take  a  chance." 

It  is  probably  on  account  of  the  lack  of  enterprise  m 
women  that  they  are  not  so  fond  of  stock  speculations  and 
mine  ventures  as  men.  It  is  only  when  woman  becomes 
demoralized  that  she  takes  to  any  sort  of  gambling.    Neither 
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Alice  nor  Both  were  much  elated  with  the  prospect  of  Philip'f 
renewal  of  his  mining  enterprise. 

But  Philip  was  exultant.  He  wrote  to  Buth  as  if  his  for- 
tune were  already  made,  and  as  if  the  clouds  that  lowered 
over  the  house  of  Bolton  were  already  in  the  deep  bosom  of 
a  coal  mine  buried.  Towards  spring  he  went  to  Philadelphia 
with  his  plans  all  matured  for  a  new  campaign.  His  enthu- 
siasm was  irresistible. 

"  Philip  has  come,  Philip  has  come,"  cried  the  children,  as 
if  some  great  good  had  again  come  into  the  houseliold  ;  and  the 
refrain  even  sang  itself  over  in  Buth's  heart  as  she  went  the 
weary  hospital  rounds.  Mr.  Bolton  telt  more  courage  than 
he  had  had  in  months,  at  the  sight  of  his  manly  face  and  the 
sound  of  his  cheery  voice. 

Buth's  course  was  vindicated  now,  and  it  certainly  did  not 
become  Philip,  who  had  nothing  to  offer  but  a  future  chance 
against  the  visible  result  of  her  determination  and  industry, 
to  open  an  argument  with  her.  Buth  was  never  more  certain 
that  she  was  right  and  that  she  was  sufficient  unto  herself. 
She,  may  be,  did  not  much  heed  the  still  small  voice  that 
sang  in  her  maiden  heart  as  she  went  about  her  work,  and 
which  lightened  it  and  made  it  easy,  *'  Philip  has  come." 

"I  am  glad  for  father's  sake,"  she  said  to  Philip, 
**  that  thee  has  come.  I  can  see  that  he  depends  greatly  upon 
what  thee  can  do.  He  thinks  women  won't  hold  out  long," 
added  Buth  with  the  smile  that  Philip  never  exactly  under- 
stood. 

"  And  aren't  you  tired  sometimes  of  the  struggle  ?  " 

'"  Tired  ?  Yes,  everybody  is  tired  I  suppose.  But  it  is  a 
glorious  profession.  And  would  you  want  me  to  be  depend- 
ent, Philip  ? " 

"  Well,  yes,  a  little,"  said  Philip,  feeling  his  way  towards 
what  he  wanted  to  say. 

"On  what,  for  instance,  just  now?"  asked  Buth,  a  little 
maliciously  Philip  thought. 

•*  Why,  on — "  he  couldn't  quite  say  it,  for  it  occonred  to 
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him  that  lie  was  a  poor  stick  for  a.oj  body  to  lean  oq  in  the 
present  state  of  his  fortuue,  and  that  the  woman  before  him 
was  at  least  as  independeut  as  he  was. 

"I  don't  mean  depend,"  he  began  again.  "But  I  love  you, 
that's  all.  Am  I  nothing  to  you?"  And  Philip  looked  a 
little  deliant,  and  as  if  he  had  said  something  that  ougiit  to 
bnieh  away  all  the  sophtstries  of  obligation  on  either  Bide, 
between  man  and  woman. 

Perhaps  Ruth  saw  this.  Perhape  she  saw  that  her  own 
theories  of  a  certain  e<]nality  of  power,  which  ought  to  pre- 
cede a  union  of  two  hearts,  might  be  pushed  too  far.  Per- 
haps she  had  felt  sometimes  her  own  weakness  and  the  need 
after  all  of  bo  dear  a  sympathy  and  60  tender  an  interest  con- 
fessed, as  tbat  which  Philip  could  give.     Whatever  moved 


her — the  riddle  is  as  old  as  creation — she  simply  looked  np  to 
Philip  and  said  in  a  low  voice, 

"Everything." 

And  Philip  clasping  both  her  hands  in  his,  and  looking 
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down  iato  her  eyes,  which  draDk  in  all  his  tendemeae  witli 
the  thiret  of  a  true  woman's  nature — 

^  Oh  t  Philip,  come  out  here,"  shouted  young  Eli,  throw- 
ing the  door  wide  open. 

And  Buth  escaped  away  to  her  room,  her  heart  singing 
again,  and  now  as  if  it  would  burst  for  joy,  "  Philip  bu 
come." 

That  night  Philip  received  a  dispatch  from  Harry — "  Tlu 
trial  begins  to-morrow." 


CHAPTER  LL 

Mpeihie  on  Mgar  lou  nf^  tbia  gawantou  koDO  yoboul  fconbt. 

**Mitsoda  eb  volna  a*  te  sxolgiid,  bogy  illyen  nagy  dolgot  tselekednek  ?*' 

Xiritiyok  IL  K.  8.  la. 

DECEMBER,  18—,  found  Washington  Hawkins  and 
Col.  Sellers  once  more  at  the  capitol  of  the  nation, 
standing  guard  over  the  University  bill.  The  former  gentle 
man  was  despondent,  the  latter  hopeful.  Washington's  difr 
tress  of  mind  was  chiefly  on  Laura's  account.  The  court 
wonld  soon  sit  to  try  her  case,  he  said,  and  consequently  a 
great  deal  of  ready  money  would  be  needed  in  the  engineer- 
ing of  it.  The  University  bill  was  sure  to  pass,  this  time, 
and  that  would  make  money  plenty,  but  miglit  not  the  help 
come  too  late  ?  Congress  had  only  just  assembled,  and  delays 
were  to  be  feared. 

"  Well,"  said  the  Colonel,  "  I  don't  know  but  you  are  more 
or  less  right,  there.  Now^  let's  figure  up  a  little  on  the  pre- 
liminaries. I  think  Congress  always  tries  to  do  as  near  right 
as  it  can,  according  to  its  lights.  A  man  can't  ask  any  fairer 
than  that.  The  first  preliminary  it  always  starts  out  on,  k 
to  clean  itself,  so  to  speak.  It  will  arraign  two  or  three  dozen 
of  its  members,  or  maybe  four  or  five  dozen,  for  taking  bribes 
to  vote  for  this  and  that  and  the  other  bill  last  winter." 

"  It  goes  up  into  the  dozens,  does  it  ? " 

"  Well,  yes ;  in  a  free  country  like  ours,  where  any  man 
30-  465 
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can  run  for  Congress  and  anybody  can  vote  for  him,  yon 
ean't  expect  immortal  purity  all  the  time — ^it  ain't  in  nature. 
— Sixty  or  eighty  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  are  bound  to 
get  in  who  are  not  angels  in  disguise,  as  young  Hicks  the 
correspondent  says ;  but  still  it  is  a  very  good  average ;  very 
good  indeed.  As  long  as  it  averages  as  well  as  that,  I  think 
we  can  feel  very  well  satisfied.  Even  in  these  days,  when 
people  growl  so  much  and  the  newspapers  are  so  out  of 
patience,  there  is  still  a  very  respectable  minority  of  honest 
men  in  Congress." 

"  Why  a  respectable  minority  of  honest  men  cau^t  do  any 
good,  Colonel." 

"  Oh,  yes  it  can,  too." 

"  Why,  how  ? " 

"  Oh,  in  many  ways,  many  ways." 

"  But  what  are  the  ways  \ " 

"Well — I  don't  know — it  is  a  question  that  requires  time; 
a  body  can't  answer  every  question  right  oflT-hand.  But  it 
does  do  good.     I  am  satisfied  of  that." 

"  All  right,  then ;  grant  that  it  does  good  ;  go  on  with  the 
preliminaries." 

"  That  is  what  I  am  coming  to.  First,  as  I  said,  they  will 
try  a  lot  of  members  for  taking  money  for  votes.  That 
will  take  four  weeks." 

"  Yes,  that's  like  last  year ;  and  it  is  a  sheer  waste  of  the 
time  for  which  the  nation  pays  those  men  to  work — that  is 
what  that  is.  And  it  pinches  when  a  body's  got  a  bill  wait- 
mg." 

"A  waste  of  time,  to  purify  the  fountain  of  public  law ! 
Well,  I  never  heard  anybody  express  an  idea  like  that  before. 
But  if  it  were,  it  would  still  be  the  fault  of  the  minority, 
for  the  majority  don't  institute  these  proceedings.  There  is 
where  that  minority  becomes  an  obstruction — but  still  one 
can't  say  it  is  on  the  wrong  side. — Well,  after  they  have  fin- 
ished the  bribery  cases,  they  will  take  up  cases  of  members 
who  hav^  bought  their  seats  with  money.  That  will  take 
another  four  weeks." 
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^  Yery  good ;  go  on.  You  have  accounted  for  two-thirds 
of  the  session." 

*^  Next  they  will  try  each  other  for  various  smaller  irregu- 
larities, like  the  sale  of  appointments  to  West  Point  cadet- 
ships,  and  that  sort  of  thing — ^mere  trifling  pocket-money  en- 
terprises that  might  better  be  passed  over  in  silence,  perhaps, 
but  then  one  of  our  Congresses  can  never  rest  easy  till  it  has 
thoroughly  purified  itself  of  all  blemishes — and  that  is  a  thing 
to  be  applauded." 

^'  How  long  does  it  take  to  disinfect  itself  of  these  minor 
impurities  ? " 

"  Well,  about  two  weeks,  generally." 

'^  So  Congress  always  lies  helpless  in  quarantine  ten  weeks 
of  a  session.  That's  encouraging.  Colonel,  poor  Laura  will 
never  get  any  benefit  from  our  bill.  Her  trial  will  be  over 
before  Congress  has  half  purified  itself. — And  doesn't  it  occur 
to  you  that  by  the  time  it  has  expelled  all  its  impure  mem- 
bers there  may  not  be  enough  members  left  to  do  business 
legally  ? " 

"Why  I  did  not  say  Congress  would  expel  anybody." 

"  Well  wonH  it  expel  anybody  ? " 

"  Not  necessarily.  Did  it  last  year?  It  never  does.  That 
would  not  be  regular." 

"  Then  why  waste  all  the  session  in  that  tomfooleiy  of  try- 
ing members?" 

"  It  is  usual ;  it  is  customary  ;  the  country  requires  it.** 

"  Then  the  country  is  a  fool,  /  think." 

"  Oh,  no.  The  country  thinks  Bomebodv  is  going  to  be  ex- 
pelled." 

"  Well,  when  nobody  is  expelled,  what  does  the  country 
think  then  ? " 

"  By  that  time,  the  thing  has  strung  out  so  long  that  the 
country  is  sick  and  tired  of  it  and  glad  to  have  a  change  on 
any  terms.  But  all  that  inquiry  is  not  lost.  It  has  a  good 
moral  effect." 

"  Who  does  it  have  a  good  moral  effect  on  ?" 

^*Well — I  don't  know.     On  foreign  countries,  I   think. 
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We  b^TC  ahrajs  been  under  the  gaze  of  foreign  eoontriei. 
There  is  no  oountiy  in  the  world,  sir,  that  porsoei  cormpckn 
m  inTeterately  as  we  do.  There  is  no  cocmtrjr  in  the  world 
whofie  repreaentatiTes  try  each  other  as  modi  as  oora  do,  or 
flick  to  it  as  long  on  a  stretdi.  I  think  there  is  somethiDg 
great  in  being  a  model  for  the  whole  dvilized  world.  Wish- 
ington.'' 

^  Yoa  donH  mean  a  model ;  yon  mean  an  example.'' 

^^  Well,  it's  all  the  same ;  it's  just  the  same  thing.  It  showi 
that  a  man  can't  be  cormpt  in  this  coontry  without  sweating 
for  it,  I  can  tell  you  that." 

'^Hang  it,  Colonel,  yoa  jost  said  we  never  punish  anybody 
for  villainoos  practices." 

"  But  good  God  we  try  them,  don't  we !  Is  it  nothing  to 
show  a  disposition  to  sift  things  and  bring  people  to  a  strict 
account  ?    I  tell  you  it  has  its  effect." 

"  Oh,  bother  the  effect !— What  is  it  thev  A>  do  I  How  do 
they  proceed  ?  You  know  perfectly  well — and  it  is  all  boA, 
too.     Come,  now,  how  do  they  proceed  ?" 

"  Why  they  proceed  right  and  regular — and  it  ain't  bosh, 
Washington,  it  ain't  bosh.  They  appoint  a  committee  to 
investigate,  and  that  committee  hears  evidence  three  weeks, 
and  all  the  witnesses  on  one  side  swear  that  the  accused  took 
money  or  stock  or  something  for  his  vote.  Then  the  accused 
stands  up  and  testifies  that  he  mai/  have  done  it,  but  he  was 
reoeiving  and  handling  a  good  deal  of  money  at  the  time  and 
he  doesn't  remember  this  particular  circumstance — at  least  with 
sufficient  distinctness  to  enable  him  to  grasp  it  tangibly.  So 
of  course  the  thing  is  not  proven — and  that  is  what  they  say 
in  the  verdict.  They  don't  acquit,  they  don't  condemn. 
They  just  say,  '  Charge  not  proven.'  It  leaves  the  accused 
in  a  kind  of  a  shaky  condition  before  the  country,  it  purifies 
Congress,  it  satisfies  everybody,  and  it  doesn't  seriously  hurt 
anybody.  It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  perfect  our  system, 
but  it  is  the  most  admirable  in  the  world,  now." 

"  So  one  of  those  long  stupid  investigations  a^  ^ntys  tores 
•at  in  that  lame  silly  way.    Yes,  you  are  correct.    I  thon^ 
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maybe  yon  viewed  the  matter  diflferently  from  other  people. 
Do  you  think  a  Congress  of  ours  could  convict  the  devil  of 
anything  if  he  were  a  member  t" 

**  My  dear  boy,  don't  let  these  damaging  delays  prejudice 
you  against  Congress.  Don't  use  such  strong  language ;  you 
talk  like  a  newspaper.  Congress  has  inflicted  frightful  pun- 
ishments on  its  members — now  you  know  that.  When  they 
tried  Mr.  Fairoaks,  and  a  cloud  of  witnesses  proved  him  to  be 
— well,  you  know  what  they  proved  him  to  be — and  his  own 
testimony  and  his  own  confessions  gave  him  the  same  charao- 
ter,  what  did  Congress  do  then  ? — come !" 

"  Well,  what  did  Congress  do  ?" 

"You  know  what  Congress  did,  Washington.  CongreM 
intimated  plainly  enough,  that  they  considered  him  almost  a 
stain  upon  their  body ;  and  without  waiting  ten  days,  hardly, 
to  think  the  thing  over,  they  rose  up  and  hurled  at  him  a  res- 
olution declaring  that  they  disapproved  of  his  conduct !  Now 
you  know  that,  Washington." 

"  It  was  a  terrific  thing — there  is  no  denying  that.  If  he 
had  been  proven  guilty  of  theft,  arson,  licentiousness,  infanti- 
cide, and  defiling  graves,  I  believe  they  would  have  suspended 
him  for  two  days." 

"  You  can  depend  on  it,  Washington.  Congress  is  vindic- 
tive, Congress  is  savage,  sir,  when  it  gets  waked  up  once.  It 
will  go  to  any  length  to  vindicate  its  honor  at  such  a  time." 

"  Ah  well,  we  have  talked  the  morning  through,  just  as 
usual  in  these  tiresome  days  of  waiting,  and  we  have  reached 
the  same  old  result ;  that  is  to  say,  we  are  no  better  off  than 
when  we  began.  The  land  bill  is  just  as  far  away  as  ever, 
and  the  trial  is  closer  at  hand.  Let's  give  up  everything  and 
die." 

"  Die  and  leave  the  Duchess  to  fight  it  out  all  alone  ?  Oh, 
no,  that  won't  do.  Come,  now,  don't  talk  so.  It  is  all  going 
to  come  out  right.     Kow  you'll  see.' 

"  It  never  will.  Colonel,  never  in  the  world.  Something 
tells  me  that.     I  get  more  tired  and  more  despondent  every 
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day.  I  doD't  see  any  hope;  life  ie  only  juBt  a  trouble.  I  am 
80  miBerable  these  days] " 

The  Colonel  made  Washington  get  up  and  walk  the  floor 
with  him,  arm  in  arm.  The  good  old  speculator  wanted  to 
oomfort  him,  but  he  hardly  knew  how  to  go  about  it.  He 
made  many  attempts,  but  they  were  lame ;  they  lacked  spirit ; 
the  words  were  encouraging,  but  they  were  only  words— he 
could  not  get  any  heart  into  them.  He  could  not  always 
warm  up,  now,  with  the  old  UawitLve  fervor.  By  aud  bj 
his  lips  trembled  and  his  voice  got  unsteady.     He  said : 

"  Don't  give  up  the  sliip,  my  boy — don't  do  it.  The 
wind's  bound  to  fetch  around  and  set  iii  our  favor.     I  knoio  iL" 


And  the  prospect  was  so  cheerful  that  he  wept.  Then  he 
blew  a  trumpet-blast  that  started  the  meshes  of  his  handier 
eliief,  and  said  in  almost  his  breezy  old-time  way  : 

"Lord  bless  us,  this  is  all  nonsense!  Night  doesn't  last 
always ;  day  has  got  to  break  some  time  or  other.  Every 
silver  lining  has  a  cloud  behind  it,  as  the  poet  says ;  uid  tbit 
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Temark  has  always  cheered  me,  tbougli  I  never  could  see  any 
meaning  to  it.  Everybody  uses  it,  though,  and  everybody 
gets  comfort  out  of  it.  I  wish  they  would  start  something 
fresh.  Come,  now,  let's  cheer  up ;  there's  been  as  good  fish 
in  the  sea  as  there  are  now.  It  shall  never  be  said  tliat  Beriah 
Sellers — .     Come  in  ? " 

It  was  the  telegraph  boy.  The  Colonel  reached  for  the 
message  and  devoured  its  contents. 

"  I  said  it !  Never  give  up  the  ship !  The  trial's  post- 
poned till  February,  and  we'll  save  the  child  yet.  Bless  my 
life,  what  lawyers  they  have  in  New  York  1  Give  them 
money  to  fight  with,  and  the  ghost  of  an  excuse,  and  they 
would  manage  to  postpone  anything  in  this  world,  unless  it 
might  be  the  millennium  or  something  like  that.  Now  for 
work  again,  my  boy.  The  trial  will  last  to  the  middle  of 
March,  sure ;  Congress  ends  the  fourth  of  March.  Within 
three  days  of  the  end  of  the  session  they  will  be  done  putting 
through  the  preliminaries,  and  then  they  will  be  ready  for 
national  business.  Our  bill  will  go  through  in  forty-eight 
hours,  then,  and  we'll  telegraph  a  million  dollars  to  the  jury 
— to  the  lawyers,  I  mean — and  the  verdict  of  the  jury  will  be 
*  Accidental  murder  resulting  from  justifiable  in8anity' — or 
something  to  that  effect,  something  to  that  effect.  Every- 
thing is  dead  sure,  now.  Come,  what  is  the  matter?  What 
are  you  wilting  down  like  that,  for?  You  mustn't  be  a 
girl,  you  know." 

"  Oh,  Colonel,  I  am  become  so  used  to  troubles,  so  used  to 
failures,  disappointments,  hard  luck  of  all  kinds,  that  a  little 
good  news  breaks  me  right  down.  Everything  has  been  so 
hopeless  that  now  I  can't  stand  good  news  at  all.  It  is  too 
good  to  be  true,  anyway.  Don't  you  see  how  our  bad  luck 
has  worked  on  me?  My  hair  is  getting  gray,  and  many 
nights  I  don't  sleep  at  all.  I  wish  it  was  all  over  and  we 
could  rest.  I  wish  we  could  lie  down  and  just  forget  every- 
thing, and  let  it  all  be  just  a  dream  that  is  done  and  can't 
come  back  to  trouble  us  any  more.     I  am  so  tired." 

"  Ah,  poor  child,  don't  talk  like  that — cheer  up— there's 
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daylight  ahead.  Don't  give  up.  Yon'll  have  Laura  agaiii 
and  Loaise,  and  yoor  mother,  and  oceans  and  oceans  of 
money — and  then  yon  can  go  away,  ever  bo  far  away  some- 
where, if  you  want  to,  and  forget  all  about  this  infernal 
place.  And  by  George  I'll  go  with  you !  I'll  go  with  you 
— now  there's  my  word  on  it.  Cheer  up.  I'll  run  out  and 
tell  the  friends  the  news." 

And  he  wrung  Washington's  hand  and  was  about  to  hnrrj 
away  when  his  companion,  in  a  burst  of  grateful  admiration 
said: 

"  I  think  you  are  the  best  soul  and  the  noblest  I  ever  knew, 
Colonel  Sellers !  and  if  the  people  only  knew  you  as  I  do, 
you  would  not  be  tagging  around  here  a  nameless  man — ^yon 
would  be  in  Congress." 

The  gladness  died  out  of  the  Colonel's  face,  and  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  Washington's  shoulder  and  said  gravely : 

'*  I  have  always  been  a  friend  of  your  family,  Washington, 
and  I  think  I  have  always  tried  to  do  right  as  between  man 
and  man,  according  to  my  lights.  Now  I  don't  think  there 
has  ever  been  anything  in  my  conduct  that  should  make  yoa 
feel  justified  in  saying  a  thing  like  that." 

He  turned,  then,  and  walked  slowly  out,  leaving  Washing- 
ton abashed  and  somewhat  bewildered.  When  Washington 
had  presently  got  his  thoughts  into  line  again,  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  Why,  honestly,  I  only  meant  to  compliment  him — ^in- 
deed I  would  not  have  hurt  him  for  the  world.'* 


CHAPTER  LII. 

Anciine  choM  a.,  monde  et  plus  noble  et  plus  beHa 
Que  Ia  Bainte  ferreur  d*iui  veritable  z&lt. 

Le  Tartyfft,  a.  1,  m.  C 

With  falre  discoone  the  evening  so  they  pas ; 
For  that  olde  man  of  pleasing  wordes  had  store, 
And  well  could  file  his  tongue,  as  smooth  as  glas— 

Fatrit  QMinwi. 

— n  prit  nn  air  b^nin  et  tendre, 

D*nn  LaudaU  Deum  leur  pr6ta  le  bon  jonr, 

Puis  convia  le  monde  an  fraternal  amonr! 

Bonum  du  /2marJ  (iVo&yii^ 

THE  weeks  drifted  by  monotonously  enough,  now.  The 
"preliminaries"  continued  to  drag  along  in  Congress, 
and  life  was  a  dull  suspense  to  Sellers  and  Washington,  a 
weary  waiting  which  might  have  broken  their  hearts,  maybe, 
but  for  the  relieving  change  wliich  they  got  out  of  an  occa- 
sional visit  to  New  York  to  see  Laura.  SUinding  guard  in 
Washington  or  anywhere  else  is  not  an  exciting  business  in 
time  of  peace,  but  standing  guard  was  all  that  the  two  friends 
had  to  do ;  all  that  was  needed  of  them  was  that  they  should 
be  on  hand  and  ready  for  any  emergency  that  might  come  up. 
There  was  no  work  to  do ;  that  was  all  finished  ;  this  was  but 
the  second  session  of  the  last  winter's  Congress,  and  its  action 
on  the  bill  could  have  but  one  result — its  passage.  The 
House  must  do  its  work  over  again,  of  course,  but  the  same 
membership  was  there  to  see  that  it  did  it. — The  Senate  was 
secure — Senator  Dilworthy  was  able  to  put  all  doubts  to  rest 
on  that  head.  Indeed  it  was  no  secret  in  Washington  that  a 
two-thirds  vote  in  the  Senate  was  ready  and  waiting  to  be 
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cast  for  the  University  bill  as  bood  aa  it  should  come  before 
that  body. 

Washington  did  not  take  part  in  the  gaieties  of  "  the  ses- 
fon,"  as  he  hiid  doue  the  previouB  winter.  He  Iiad  lost  Lis 
interest  in  such  things;  he  was  oppressed  with  cares,  now. 
Senator  Dilworthy  said  to  Washington  that  an  bumble  deport- 
uent,  under  punishment,  was  best,  and  that  there  was  bat 
one  way  in  which  tiie  troubled  heart  might  find  perfect 
repose  and  peace.  The  suggestion  found  a  response  in 
Washington's  breast,  and  the  Senator  saw  the  sign  of  it  in 
his  face. 

From  that  moment  one  could  find  the  youth  with  the  Sen- 
ator even  oflener  than  with  Col.  Sellers.  Wlien  the  statee- 
nian  presided  at  gi-eat  temperance  meetings,  be  placed  Wash- 


ington m  the  fiont  rank  of  iniprensne  dtgnitanes  that  gave 
tone  to  the  occi'-ioii  mil  pomp  to  tlie  platform  His  bald 
headed  surroundm^  made  the  )ont]i  the  more  conspicuona. 
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When  the  statesman  made  remarks  in  these  meetings,  he  not 
infrequently  alluded  with  effect  to  the  encouraging  spectacle 
of  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  brilliant  young  favorites  of 
society  forsaking  the  light  vanities  of  that  butterfly  existence 
to  nobly  and  self-sacrificingly  devote  his  talents  and  his  riches 
to  the  cause  of  saving  his  hapless  fellow  creatures  from  shame 
and  misery  here    and    eternal    regret  hereafter.      At  the 
prayer  meetings  the  Senator  always  brought  Washington  up 
the  aisle  on  his  arm  and  seated  him  prominently ;  in  his 
prayers  he  referred  to  him  in  the  cant  terms  which  the  Sena- 
tor employed,  perhaps  unconsciously,  and  mistook,  maybe,  for 
religion,  and  in  other  ways  brought  him  into  notice.    He  had 
him  out  at  gatherings  for  the  benefit  of  the  negro,  gatherings 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian,  gatherings  for  the  benefit  of  the 
heathen  in  distant  lands.     He  had  him  out  time  and  again, 
before  Sunday  Schools,  as  an  example  for  emulation.     Upon 
all  these  occasions   the   Senator  made  casual  references  to 
many  benevolent  enterprises  which  his  ardent  young  friend 
was  planning  against  the  day  when  the  passiige  of  the  Uni- 
rersity  bill  should  make  his  ample  means  available  for  the 
junelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  among  his 
fellow  men  of  all  nations  and  all  climes.     Thus  as  the  weeks 
rolled  on  Washington  grew  up  into  an  imposing  lion  once 
more,  but  a  lion  that  roamed  the  peaceful  fields  of  religion 
and  temperance,  and  revisited  the  glittering  domain  of  fashion 
no  more.     A  great  moral  influence  was  thus  brought  to  bear 
in  favor  of  the  bill ;  the  weightiest  of  friends  flocked  to  its 
standard ;  its  most  energetic  enemies  said  it  was  useless  to 
fight  longer  ;  they  had  tacitly  surrendered  while  as  yet  the 
day  of  battle  was  not  come. 


CHAPTER  Lin. 

— ^He  seekes,  of  all  bis  drifte  the  aymed  end: 
Thereto  hia  subtile  engins  be  does  bend, 
HIa  practick  witt  and  hia  fayre  f yled  tonj^e. 
With  thousand  other  sleightes;  for  well  he 
His  credit  now  in  donbtf nl  ballannce  hong : 
Forhardly  conld  bee  hurt,  who  was  already  stong. 

Faeru  Qummi, 

Selona  divers  besoins,  il  est  nne  science 
D*^tendre  les  liens  de  notre  conscience, 
Et  de  rectifier  le  mal  de  Paction 
Atcc  la  puret^  de  notre  intention. 

Le  Tartuff9^9^  4,  ■&  I. 

THE  session  was  drawing  toward  its  close.  Senator  DQ- 
worthy  thought  he  would  run  out  west  and  shake  hands 
with  his  constituents  and  let  them  look  at  him.  The  legislft- 
ture  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  re-elect  him  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  was  already  in  session.  Mr.  Dilworthy  con- 
sidered his  re-election  certain,  but  he  was  a  careful,  pains- 
taking man,  and  if,  by  visiting  his  State  he  could  find  die 
opportunity  to  persuade  a  few  more  legislators  to  vote  for 
him,  he  held  the  journey  to  be  well  worth  taking.  The  Uni- 
versity bill  was  safo,  now ;  he  could  leave  it  without  fear ;  it 
needed  his  presence  and  his  watching  no  longer.  But  there 
was  a  person  in  his  St^te  legislature  who  did  need  watching 
— a  person  who,  Senator  Dilworthy  said,  was  a  narrow,  grum- 
bling, uncomfortable  malcontent — a  person  who  was  stolidly 
opposed  to  reform,  and  progress  and  A?*m, — a  person  who,  he 
feared,  had  been  bought  with   money  to  combat  him,  and 
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through  him  the  commonwealth'B  welfare  and  its  politicat 
purity. 

"  If  this  person  Noble,"  said  Mr.  Dilworthy,  in  a  little 
speech  at  a  dinner  party  given  him  by  some  of  his  admirers, 
"  merely  desired  to  sacrifice  me^  I  would  willingly  oflfer  up 
my  political  life  on  the  altar  of  my  dear  State's  weal,  I  would 
be  glad  and  grateful  to  do  it ;  but  when  he  makes  of  me  but 
a  cloak  to  hide  his  deeper  designs,  when  he  proposes  to  strike 
through  me  at  the  heart  of  my  beloved  State,  all  the  lion  in 
me  is  roused — and  I  say  ,Here  I  stand,  solitary  and  alone,  but 
unflinching,  unquailing,  thrice  armed  with  my  sacred  trust ; 
and  whoso  passes,  to  do  evil  to  this  fair  domain  that  looks  to 
me  for  protection,  must  do  so  over  my  dead  body." 

He  further  said  that  if  this  Noble  were  a  pure  man,  and 
merely  misguided,  he  could  bear  it,  but  that  he  should  succeed 
in  his  wicked  designs  through  a  base  use  of  money  would 
leave  a  blot  upon  his  State  which  would  work  untold  evil  to 
the  morals  of  the  people,  and  that  he  would  not  suffer ;  the 
public  morals  must  not  be  contaminated.  He  would  seek  this 
man  Noble ;  he  would  argue,  he  would  persuade,  he  would 
appeal  to  his  honor. 

When  he  arrived  on  the  ground  he  found  his  friends  unter- 
rified ;  they  were  standing  firmly  by  him  and  were  full  of 
courage.  Noble  was  working  hard,  too,  but  matters  were 
against  him,  he  was  not  making  much  progress.  Mr.  Dil- 
worthy took  an  early  opportunity  to  send  for  Mr.  Noble ; 
he  had  a  midnight  interview  with  him,  and  urged  him  to  for- 
sake his  evil  ways ;  he  begged  him  to  come  again  and  again, 
which  he  did.  He  finally  sent  the  man  away  at  3  o'clock 
one  morning ;  and  when  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Dilworthy  said  to 

himself, 

"  I  feel  a  good  deal  relieved,  now,  a  great  deal  relieved." 

The  Senator  now  turned  his  attention  to  matters  touching 

the  souls  of  his  people.     He  appeared  in  church ;   he  took  a 

leading  part  in  prayer  meetings ;  he  met  and  encouraged  the 

itemperance  societies;  he  graced  the  sewing  circles  of  the 
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ladies  with  his  presence,  and  eveo  took  a  needle  now  and  then 
ftnd  made  a  Btitch  or  two  upon  a  calico  shirt  for  some  poor 


Bibleleee  pagan  of  the  South  Seas,  and  this  act  enchanted 
the  ladies,  who  regarded  the  garments  thus  honored  as  in  a 
manner  sanctified.  The  Senator  wrought  in  Bible  claeeea, 
and  nothing  could  1<ce|>  him  away  from  the  Sunday  Schools 
— neither  sicknees  nor  storms  nor  weariness.  He  even 
traveled  a  tedious  thirty  miles  in  a  poor  little  rickety  stage- 
coach to  comply  with  the  desire  of  the  miserable  hamlet  of 
Cattleville  that  he  would  let  its  Sunday  School  look  upon 
him. 

All  the  town  was  assembled  at  the  stage  office  when  he  ar- 
rived, two  bonfires  were  burning,  and  a  battery  of  anvils  vu 
popping  exultant  broadsides;  for  a  United  States  Senator 
was  a  sort  of  god  in  the  understanding  of  these  people  who 
never  had  seen  any  creatnre  mightier  than  a  county  judge. 
To  them  a  United  States  Senator  was  a  vast,  vague  coloesiu, 
u  awe  inspiring  unreality. 
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Next  day  everybody  was  at  the  village  church  a  full  half 
hour  before  time  for  Sunday  School  to  open  ;  ranchmen  and 
farmers  had  come  with  their  families  from  five  miles  around, 
all  eager  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  great  man — the  man  wlio  had 
been  to  Washington ;  the  man  who  had  seen  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  had  even  talked  with  him  ;  the  man 
who  had  seen  the  actual  Washington  Monument — perhaps 
touched  it  with  his  hands. 

When  the  Senator  arrived  the  Church  was  crowded,  the 
windows  were  full,  the  aisles  were  packed,  so  was  the  vestibule, 
and  80  indeed  was  the  yard  in  front  of  the  building.  As  he 
worked  his  way  through  to  the  pulpit  on  the  arm  of  the  min- 
ister and  followed  by  the  envied  ofiicials  of  the  village,  every 
neck  was  stretched  and  every  eye  twisted  around  interven- 
ing obstructions  to  get  a  glimpse.  Elderly  people  directed 
each  other's  attention  and  said,  "  There  !  that's  him,  with  the 
grand,  noble  forehead !  "  Boys  nudged  each  other  and  said, 
"  Hi,  Johnny,  here  he  is  !  There,  that's  him,  with  the  peeled 
head ! " 

The  Senator  took  his  seat  in  the  pulpit,  with  the  minister 
on  one  side  of  him  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School  on  the  other.  The  town  dignitaries  sat  in  an  impres- 
sive row  within  the  altar  railings  below.  The  Sunday  School 
children  occupied  ten  of  the  front  benches,  dressed  in  their 
best  and  most  uncomfortable  clothes,  and  with  hair  combed 
and  faces  too  clean  to  feel  natural.  So  awed  were  they  by 
the  presence  of  a  living  United  States  Senator,  that  during 
three  minutes  not  a  "spit-ball"  was  thrown.  After  that 
they  began  to  come  to  themselves  by  degrees,  nnd  presently 
the  spell  was  wholly  gone  and  they  were  reciting  verses  and 
pulling  hair. 

The  usual  Sunday  School  exercises  were  hurried  through, 
and  then  the  minister  got  up  and  bored  the  house  with  a 
speech  built  on  the  customary  Sunday  School  plan ;  then  the 
Superintendent  put  in  his  oar;  then  the  town  dignitaries  had 
their  aay.     They  all  made  complimentary  reference  to  "their 
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friend  the  Senator/'  and  told  what  a  great  and  illnstrions 
man  he  was  and  what  he  had  done  for  his  country  and  for 
religion  and  temperance,  and  exhorted  the  little  boys  to  be 
good  and  diligent  and  try  to  become  like  him  some  day.  The 
speakers  won  the  deathless  hatred  of  the  house  by  these  de- 
lays, but  at  last  there  was  an  end  and  hope  revived ;  inspin- 
tion  was  about  to  find  utterance. 

Senator  Dilworthy  rose  and  beamed  n]K)n  the  assemblage 
for  a  full  minute  in  silence.  Then  he  smiled  with  an  access 
of  sweetness  upon  the  children  and  began : 

'^  My  little  friends — for  I  hope  that  all  these  bright^iued 
little  people  are  my  friends  and  will  let  me  be  their  friend— 
my  little  friends,  I  have  traveled  much,  I  have  been  in  many 
cities  and  many  States,  everywhere  in  our  great  and  noUe 
country,  and  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  I  have  been  pe^ 
mitted  to  see  many  gatherings  like  this — ^but  I  am  prondy  I 
am  truly  proud  to  say  that  I  never  have  looked  upon  so  much 
intelligence,  so  much  grace,  such  sweetness  of  disposition  as 
I  see  in  the  charming  young  countenances  I  see  before  meat 
this  moment.  I  have  been  asking  myself  as  I  sat  here, 
Where  am  I  ?  Am  I  in  some  far-off  monarchy,  looking  apon 
little  princes  and  princesses  ?  No.  Am  I  in  some  popoloufl 
centre  of  my  own  country,  where  the  choicest  children  of  the 
land  have  been  selected  and  brought  together  as  at  a  fair  for 
a  prize?  No.  Am  I  in  some  strange  foreign  clime  where 
the  children  are  marvels  that  we  know  not  of  f  No.  Then 
where  am  I  ?  Yes — where  am  I  ?  I  am  in  a  simple,  remote, 
unpretending  settlement  of  my  own  dear  State,  and  these  are 
the  children  of  the  noble  and  virtuous  men  whohavenuideme 
what  I  am!  My  soul  is  lost  in  wonder  at  the  thought!  And 
I  humbly  thank  Ilim  to  whom  we  are  but  as  worms  of  the 
dust,  that  ile  has  been  pleased  to  call  me  to  serve  such  men! 
Earth  has  no  higher,  no  grander  position  for  me.  Let  king^ 
and  emperors  keep  their  tinsel  crowns,  I  want  them  not ;  my 
heart  is  here ! 

^'  Again  I  thought,  Is  this  a  theatre !    No.     Is  it  a  conoeit 
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or  a  gilded  opera  ?  No.  Is  it  some  other  vain,  brillianti 
beautiful  temple  of  soul-staining  amusement  and  hilarity  t 
No.  Then  what  is  it  ?  What  did  my  consciousness  reply  f 
I  ask  you,  my  little  friends,  What  did  my  consciousness  reply  I 
It  replied.  It  is  the  temple  of  the  Lord  !  Ah,  think  of  that^ 
now.  I  could  hardly  keep  the  tears  back,  I  was  so  grateful. 
Oh,  how  beautiful  it  is  to  see  these  ranks  of  sunny  little  faces 
assembled  here  to  learn  the  way  of  life  ;  to  learn  to  be  good ; 
to  learn  to  be  useful ;  to  learn  to  be  pious ;  to  learn  to  be 
great  and  glorious  men  and  women  ;  to  learn  to  be  props  and 
pillars  of  the  State  and  shininti;  lights  in  the  councils  and  the 
households  of  the  nation ;  to  be  bearers  of  the  banner  and 
soldiers  of  the  cross  in  tlie  rude  campaigns  of  life,  and  ra  - 
somed  souls  in  tlie  happy  fields  of  Paradise  hereafter. 

"  Children,  honor  your  parents  and  be  grateful  to  them  for 
providing  for  you  the  precious  privileges  of  a  Sunday  School. 

"Now  my  dear  little  friends,  sit  up  straight  and  pretty — 
there,  that's  it — and  give  me  your  attention  and  let  me  tell 
you  about  a  poor  little  Sunday  School  scholar  I  once  knew. — 
jle  lived  in  the  far  west,  and  his  parents  were  poor.  They 
Could  not  give  him  a  costly  education,  but  they  were  good 
and  wise  and  they  sent  him  to  the  Sunday  School.  lie  loved 
the  Sunday  School.  I  hope  you  love  your  Sunday  School — 
ah,  I  see  by  your  faces  that  you  do !     Tliat  is  right. 

"  Well,  this  poor  little  boy  was  always  in  his  place  when 
the  bell  rang,  and  ho  always  knew  his  lesson  ,  for  his  teachers 
wanted  him  to  learn  and  he  loved  his  teachers  dearlv.  Al- 
wavs  love  your  teachers,  my  children,  for  thev  love  \ou  more 
than  you  can  know,  now.  He  would  not  let  bad  boys  per- 
suade him  to  go  to  play  on  Sunday.  There  was  one  little 
bad  boy  who  was  always  trying  to  persuade  him,  but  he  never 
could. 

"  So  this  poor  little  boy  grew  up  to  be  a  man,  and  had  to 

go  out  in  the  world,  far  from  home  and  friends  to  earn  his 

living.     Temptations  lay  all  about  him,  and  sometimes  ha 

was  about  to  yield,  but  he  would  think  of  some  precious  lesson 
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he  learned  in  bis  Sunday  School  a  long  time  ago,  and 
that  would  save  him.  By  and  by  he  was  elected  to  the  leg- 
islature Then  he  did  everything  he  could  for  Sunday 
Schools.  He  got  laws  passed  for  them ;  he  got  Sunday 
Schools  established  wherever  he  could. 

"  And  by  and  by  the  people  made  him  governor — and  he 
said  it  was  all  owing  to  the  Sunday  School. 

"  After  a  while  the  people  elected  him  a  Representative 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  he  grew  very 
famous. — Now  temptations  assailed  him  on  every  hand. 
People  tried  to  get  him  to  drink  wine,  to  dance,  to  go  to  the- 
atres ;  they  even  tried  to  buy  his  vote ;  but  no,  the  memory 
of  his  Sunday  School  saved  him  from  all  harm ;  he  remem- 
bered the  fate  of  the  bad  little  boy  who  used  to  try  to  get 
him  to  play  on  Sunday,  and  who  grew  up  and  became  a 
drunkard  and  was  hanged.  He  remembered  that,  and  was 
glad  he  never  yielded  and  played  on  Sunday. 

"  Well,  at  last,  what  do  you  think  happened  ?  Why  the 
people  gave  him  a  towering,  illustrious  position,  a  grand,  im- 
posing position.  And  what  do  you  think  it  was?  What 
should  you  say  it  was,  children  ?  It  was  Senator  of  the 
United  States !  That  poor  little  boy  that  loved  his  Sunday 
School  became  that  man.  Thxit  man  stands  before  you  !  All 
that  he  is,  he  owes  to  the  Sunday  School. 

"  My  precious  children,  love  your  parents,  love  your  teach- 
ers, love  your  Sunday  School,  be  pious,  be  obedient,  be  hon- 
est, be  diligent,  nnd  then  you  will  succeed  in  life  and  be 
honored  of  all  mei).  Above  all  things,  my  children,  be  hon- 
est. Above  all  things  be  pure-minded  as  the  snow.  Let  us 
join  in  prayer." 

When  Senator  Dilworthy  departed  from  Cattleville,  he 
left  three  dozen  boys  behind  him  arranging  a  campaign  of 
life  whose  objective  point  was  the  United  States  Senate. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  State  capital  at  midnight  Mr. 
Koble  came  and  held  a  three-hours'  conference  with  him,  and 
then  as  he  was  about  leaving  said : 
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^  I've  worked  hard,  and  I've  got  them  at  last.  Six  of 
them  haven't  got  quite  back-bone  enough  to  slew  around  and 
come  right  out  for  jou  on  the  first  ballot  to-morrow,  but 
they're  going  to  vote  against  you  on  the  first  for  the  sake  of 
appearances,  and  then  come  out  for  you  all  in  a  body  on  the 
second — I've  fixed  all  that!  By  supper  time  to-morrow 
you'll  be  re-elected.  You  can  go  to  bed  and  sleep  easy  on 
that." 
After  Mr.  Noble  was  gone,  the  Senator  said: 
'^  Well,  to  bring  about  a  complexion  of  things  like  this 
worth  coming  West  for." 


CHAPTER  UV. 
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C}/vreUkiau  Cymum, 

THE  case  of  the  State  of  New  York  against  Lanra  Haw- 
kins was  finally  set  down  for  trial  on  the  15th  daj  of 
February,  less  than  a  year  after  the  shooting  of  George 
Selby. 

If  the  public  had  almost  forgotten  the  existence  of  Lanra 
and  her  crime,  they  were  reminded  of  all  the  details  of  the 
murder  by  the  newspapers,  which  for  some  days  had  been 
announcing  the  approaching  trial.  But  they  had  not  forgotten. 
The  sex,  the  age,  the  beauty  of  the  prisoner ;  her  high  social 
position  in  Washington,  the  unparalled  calmness  witli  which 
the  crime  was  committed  had  all  conspired  to  fix  the  event 
in  the  public  mind,  although  nearly  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  subsequent  murders  had  occurred  to  vary  the  monotony 
of  metropolitan  life. 

Koy  the  public  read  from  time  to  time  of  the  lovely 
prisoner,  languishing  in  the  city  prison,  the  tortured  victim 
of  the  law's  delay ;  and  as  the  months  went  by  it  was  nAtml 
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lat  the  horror  of  her  crime  shonld  become  a  little  indistinel 
1  memory,  while  the  heroine  of  it  should  be  invested  with  a 
ort  of  sentimental  interest.  Perhaps  her  oonnsel  had  calcalat- 
d  on  this.  Perhaps  it  was  by  their  advice  that  Laura  had  in- 
srested  herself  in  the  unfortunate  criminals  who  shared  her 
•rison  confinement,  and  had  done  not  a  little  to  relieve,  from 
ior  own  purse,  the  necessities  of  some  of  the  poor  creatures, 
^at  she  had  done  this,  the  public  read  in  the  journals  of  the 
lay,  and  the  simple  announcement  cast  a  softening  light  upon 
ler  character. 

The  court  room  was  crowded  at  an  early  hour,  before  the 
rrival  of  judges,  lawyers  and  prisoner.  There  is  no  enjoy- 
Qent  so  keen  to  certain  minds  as  that  of  looking  upon  the 
low  torture  of  a  human  being  on  trial  for  life,  except  it  be  an 
ixecution;  there  is  no  display  of  human  ingenuity,  wit 
nd  power  so  fascinating  as  that  made  by  trained  lawyers  in 
be  trial  of  an  important  case,  nowhere  else  is  exhibited  such 
nbtlety,  acumen,  address,  eloquence. 

All  the  conditions  of  intense  excitement  meet  in  a  murder 
rial.  The  awful  issue  at  stake  gives  significance  to  the 
ightest  word  or  look.  How  the  quick  eyes  of  the  spectators* 
ove  from  the  stolid  jury  to  the  keen  lawyers,  the  impassive 
adge,  the  anxious  prisoner.  Nothing  is  lost  of  the  sharp 
rrangle  of  the  counsel  on  points  of  law,  the  measured  de- 
isions  of  the  bench,  the  duels  between  the  attorneys  and  the 
ritnesses.  The  crowd  sways  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
hifting  testimony,  in  sympathetic  interest,  and  hangs  upon 
lie  dicta  of  the  judge  in  breathless  silence.  It  speedily  takes 
ides  for  or  against  the  accused,  nnd  recognizes  as  quickly  itsfa- 
orities  among  the  lawyers.  Nothing  delights  it  more  than 
lie  sharp  retort  of  a  witness  and  the  discomfiture  of  an  ob- 
oxious  attorney.  A  joke,  even  if  it  be  a  lame  one,  is  no 
rhere  so  keenly  relished  or  quickly  applauded  as  in  a  murder 
rial. 

Within  the  bar  the  young  lawyers  and  the  privileged 
angers-on  filled  all  the  chairs  except  those  reserved  at  the 
ible  for  those  engaged  in  the  case.     Without,  the  throng 
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occnpied  all  the  seats,  the  window  ledges  and  the  standing 
room.  The  atmosphere  was  already  something  horrible.  It 
was  the  peculiar  odor  of  a  criminal  court,  as  if  it  were  tainted 
by  the  presence,  in  different  persons,  of  all  the  crimes  that 
men  and  women  can  commit. 

There  was  a  little  stir  when  the  Prosecuting  Attorney,  with 
two  assistants,  made  his  way  in,  seated  himself  at  the  table, 
and  spread  his  papers  before  him.  There  was  more  stir  when 
the  counsel  of  the  defense  appeared.  They  were  Mr.  Bra- 
ham,  the  senior,  and  Mr.  Quiggle  and  Mr.  O'Keefe,  the 
juniors. 

Everybody  in  the  court  room  knew  Mr.  Braham,  the  great 
criminal  lawyer,  and  he  was  not  unaware  that  he  was  the  object 
of  all  eyes  as  he  moved  to  his  place,  bowing  to  his  friends  in 
the  bar.  A  large  but  rather  spare  man,  with  broad  shoulders 
and  a  massive  head,  covered  with  chestnut  curls  which  fell 
down  upon  his  coat  collar  and  which  he  had  a  habit  of  shak- 
ing as  a  liom  is  supposed  to  shake  his  mane.  His  face  was 
clean  shaven,  and  he  had  a  wide  mouth  and  rather  small  dark 
eyes,  set  quite  too  near  together.  Mr.  Braham  wore  a  brown 
frock  coat  buttoned  across  his  breast,  with  a  rose-bud  in  the 
the  upper  button-hole,  and  light  pantaloons.  A  diamond 
stud  was  seen  to  flash  from  his  bosom,  and  as  he  seated  him- 
self and  drew  off  his  gloves  a  heavy  seal  ring  was  displayed 
upon  his  white  left  hand.  Mr.  Braham  having  seated  him- 
self, deliberately  surveyed  the  entire  honse,  made  a  remark 
to  one  of  his  assistants,  and  then  taking  an  ivory-handled 
knife  from  his  pocket  began  to  pare  his  finger  nails,  rocking 
his  chair  backwards  and  forwards  slowly. 

A  moment  later  Judge  O'Shaunnessy  entered  at  the  rear 
door  and  took  his  seat  in  one  of  the  chairs  behind  the  bench; 
a  gentleman  in  black  broadcloth,  with  sandy  hair,  inclined  to 
curl,  a  round,  reddish  and  rather  jovial  face,  sharp  rather 
than  intellectual,  and  with  a  self-sufficient  air.  His  career  had 
nothing  remarkable  in  it.  He  was  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  Irish  Kings,  and  he  was  the  first  one  of  them  who 
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had  ever  come  into  Ills  kingdom — the  kingdom  of  such  being 
the  citjr  of  New  York.  He  had,  in  fact,  dcBcended  bo  faraod 
ao  low  that  he  found  himself,  when  a  hoy,  a  Bort  of  street 
Arab  in  that  city  ;  but  he  bad  ambition  and  native  Bhrewd- 
□ess,  and  be  speedily  took  to  boot-polisbing,  and  uewa- 
paper  hawking,  became  the  office  and  errand  boy  of 
a  law  firm,  picked  up  knowledge  enough  to  get 
some  employment  in  police  courtB,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  became  a  rising  young  politician,  went  to  the 
legislature,  and  was  finally  elected  to  the  bench  which  he  now 
honored.  In  tliis  democatic  country  he  was  obliged  to  con- 
ceal hia  royalty  under  a  plebeian  aspect.  Judge  O'Shaunnesa/ 


never  had  a  lucrative  practice  nor  a  large  salary,  but  he  had 
prudently  laid  away  money — believing  that  a  dependant 
judge  can  never  be  impartial — and  he  had  lands  and  houses 
to  the  value  of  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Had 
be  not  helped  to  build  and  furnish  this  very  Court  HouBet 
Did  he  not  know  that  the  very  "  spittoon  "  which  his  judgo- 
Jiip  used  cost  the  city  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars? 

As  Boon  as  the  judge  was  seated,  the  court  was  opened, 
with  the  "  oi  yis,  oi  yis  "  of  the  officer  in  his  native  language, 
the  case  called,  and  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  bring  in  the 
priaoner.  In  the  midst  of  a  profound  hush  Laura  entered, 
JeuuDg  on  the  arm  of  the  officer,  and  was  conducted  to  a  seat 
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by  her  eonnsel.     She  was  followed  bj  her  mother  and  bj 
Washington  Hawluus,  who  were  given  seats  Dear  her. 

Laura  was  very  pale,  but  thia  pallor  heightened  the  lustre 
of  her  large  eyes  and  gave  &  touching  sadness  to  her  expres- 
sive face.     She  was  dressed  ia  simple  black,  with  exquisite 
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taste,  and  without  an  ornament.  The  thin  lace  vail  which 
partially  covered  lier  face  did  not  so  much  conceal  as  heighten 
her  beauty.  She  would  not  have  entered  a  drawing  room 
with  more  self-poise,  nor  a  church  with  more  haughty  humil- 
ity. Tliere  was  in  her  manner  or  face  neither  shame  nor 
boldnegs,  and  when  she  took  her  seat  in  full  view  of  half  the 
spectators,  her  eyes  were  downcast.  A  miirmor  of  admir»- 
tioD  ran  through  the  room.    The  newspaper  reporters  made 
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their  peDdla  flj.  Mr.  Bnibam  again  swept  his  eyes  over 
the  house  as  if  ia  approval.  When  Laura  at  lemgdi  raiaeil 
her  eyes  a  little,  she  saw  Philip  and  Hany  within  the  bar, 
bat  the  gave  no  token  of  recognition. 

The  clerk  then  read  the  indictment,  which  was  in  the  nsnal 
fonn.  It  charged  Laora  Hawkins,  in  effect,  with  the  pre> 
meditated  murder  of  George  Selbj,  hj  shooting  liim  with  a 
pistol,  with  a  revolver,  ahot-gnn,  rifle,  repeater,  breech-loader, 
cannon,  six-shooter,  with  a  gun,  or  some  otber  weapon  ;  with 
tdUlDg  him  with  a  slung-shot,  n  bludgeon,  carving  knife, 
bowie  knife,  pen  knife,  rolling  pin,  car  hook,  dagger,  hair 
pin,  with  a  hammer,  with  a  screw-driver,  with  a  nail,  and  with 
all  otber  weapons  and  ntensils  whatsoever,  at  tlie  Southern 
hotel  and  in  all  other  hotels  and  places  wheresoever,  on  the 
thirteenth  da;  of  March  and  all  other  dajs  of  the  christian 
era  whensoever. 

Lanra  stood  while  the  long  indictment  was  read,  and 
at  the  end,  in  response  to  the  inquiry  of  the  judge,  she 
said  in  a  clear,  low  voice, 
"Not  guilty,"  She  sat 
down  and  the  couri;  pro- 
ceeded to  impannel  a 
jury. 

The  first  man  called 
was  Michael  Lanigan,  sa- 
loon keeper. 

"  Have  you  formed  or 
expressed  any  opiiiion  on 
this  case,  and  do  you  know 
any  of  the  parties?" 

'•Not  any,"  said  Mr. 
Lanigan. 

"  Have    you     any    conscieutious    objectioi 
punishment  ? " 

"  No,  sir,   not   to    my   knowledge." 

"  Have  you  read  anytbinK  about  this  easel" 

"  To  be  sure,  I  read  the  pHpera,  yV  Honor." 
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Objected  to  hj  Mr,  Bnham,  for  caiue,  and  diflduuged. 

Fstrick  Conghlin. 

*'  What  is  joor  buEineaa  t" 

"  Well — I  haven't  got  anj  particniar  bti^eaa." 

"  Haven't  any  particnlir 
bosineea,  eh  t  Well,  what't 
yoar  general  buBiDess) 
What  do  yon  do  for  t 
living  i" 

"I    own  some  terrien^ 


"Own  some  teTTiere,elil 
Keep  ft  nit  pit  ?" 

"Gentlemen  coraes there 
to  have  a  little  sport.  1 
never  fit  'em,  air." 

"Oh,    I    eee  —  yon  are 
probably    the    amasement 
committee  of  the  ci^  ooim- 
cil.     Have    you    ever    heard    of   this    easel" 
"  Not  till  this  morning,  sir." 
"  Can  yon  read  i" 
"  Not   fine  print,   y'r  Honor." 

The  man  wae  about  to  be  sworn,  when  Mr.  Btaham  asked, 
"  Could  yonr  father  read  V 

"  The  old  gentleman  was  mighty  handy  at  that,  air." 
Mr.  Braham  submitted  that  the   man  was    dieqnalified 
Judge  thought  not.  Point  argued.  Challenged  peremptorily, 
and  Bet  aeide. 
Ethan  Dobb,  cart-driver. 
"  Can  you  read ) " 
"  Yes,  but  haven't  a  habit  of  it." 
"  Have  you  heard  of  this  case  t " 

"  I  think  80 — but  it  might  be  anoth^.  I  have  no  opinion 
about  it," 

DUt.  A.    "Tha—tha— there!    Hold  ou  a  bit?    Did  any- 
body tell  you  to  say  you  had  no  opinion  aboat  it  I** 
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*'Ii-n-o,  sar." 

"Take  care  now,  take  care.  Then  vbat  snggeeted  it  to 
you  to  volnnteer  that  remark  1 " 

"They're  always  asked  that,  when  I  was  on  jnriee." 

"  All  right,  then.  Have  yon  any  conscientioua  ecraplai 
About  capital  punishment  i " 

"  Any  which  i " 

"  Would  you  object  to  finding  a  person  guilty  of  murder 
on  evidence  1 " 

"I  might,  sir,  if  I 
thought  he  wan't  guilty." 

The  district  attorney 
thought  he  saw  a  point. 

"  Would  this  feeling 
rather  incline  you  against 
a  capital  conviction  1 " 

The  juror  said  he  hadn't 
any  feeling,  and  didn't 
know  any  of  the  parties. 
Accepted    and    sworn. 

Dennis  Laflin,  laborer. 
Have  neither  formed  nor  expressed  an  opinion.  Never  had 
heard  of  the  case.  Eelieved  in  hangin'  for  them  that  de- 
served it.    Could  read  if  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Brahsm  objected.  The  man  was  evidently  bloody 
minded.     Challenged  peremptorily. 

Larry  O'Toole,  contractor.  A  showily  dressed  man  of  tho, 
style  known  as  "  vidgar  genteel,"  had  a  sharp  eye  and  a  ready 
tongue.  Had  read  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  case,  but 
they  made  no  impression  on  him.  Sliould  be  governed  by 
the  evidence.  Knew  no  reason  why  he  could  not  be  an  im- 
partial juror. 

Question  by  District  Attorney. 

"  How  is  it  that  the  reports  made  no  impression  on 
yon  ? " 

"Never  l>elieve    anything    I    see    in    the    newspapen,** 
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(Laughter  from  the  crowd,  approving  smiles  from  his  Honor 
i&d  Mr.  Braluin.)  Juror  sworn  in.  Mr.  Brahim  whispered 
to  O'Keefe,  "  thst's  the  man." 

Avery  Hicks,  pe»-nnt  peddler.    Did  he  ever  hear  of  tbii 
oue  1     The  man  shook  his  head. 
"  Can  you  read  ? " 
"No." 

"  Any  scruples  about  capital  panishment  I  ** 
"No." 

He  was  abont  to  be  sworn,  when  the  district  attorney  tun- 
ing to  him  carelessly,  remarked, 

"  Understand  the  nature  of  an  oath } " 
*'  Outside,"  said  the  man,  pointing  to  the  door. 
"  I  say,  do  you  know  wliat  an  oath  is  t " 
"  Five  cents,"  explained  the  man. 

"Do  you  mean  to  insult  me?"     roared  the  prosecuting 
officer.    "Are  you  an  idiot)" 

"  Fresh  baked.    I'm  deefe.    I  don't  hear  a  word  you 
«y." 

The  man  was  discharged.  "  He  wouldn't  have  made  a  bad 
juror,  though,"  whis- 
pered Brahain.  "  I  saw 
him  looking  at  the  pris- 
on e  r  sy  uipathizingly. 
That's  a  point  yon  want 
to  watch  for." 

Tlie  result  of  the 
whole  day's  work  wss 
the  selection  of  only 
two  jurors.  These  how- 
ever were  satisfactory 
to  Mr.  Braham.  He 
had  kept  off  all  those 
he  did  not  know.  Ko 
«De  knew  better  than  this  great  criminal  lawyer  that  thfl 
buttle  was  fought  on  the  selection  of  the  jury.  The  subse- 
fseut  examination  of  witnesses,  the  eloquence  expended  on 
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the  jarj  are  all  for  effect  outside.  At  least  that  is  the  theoiy 
of  Mr.  Braham.  But  human  nature  is  a  queer  tiling,  he 
admits ;  sometimes  jurors  are  unaccountably  swajed,  be  as 
careful  as  you  can  in  choosing  them. 

It  was  four  weary  days  before  this  jury  was  made  up,  but 
when  it  was  finally  complete,  it  did  great  credit  to  the  counsel 
for  the  defence.  So  far  as  Mr.  Braham  knew,  only  two  could 
read,  one  of  whom  was  the  foreman,  Mr.  Braham's  friend, 
the  showy  contractor.  Low  foreheads  and  heavy  faces  they 
all  had  ;  some  had  a  look  of  animal  cunning,  while  the  most 
were  only  stupid.  The  entire  pannel  formed  that  boasted 
heritage  commonly  described  as  the  ^^  bulwark  of  our 
liberties." 

The  District  Attorney,  Mr.  McFlinn,  opened  the  case  for 
the  state.  He  spoke  with  only  the  slightest  accent,  one  that 
had  been  inherited  but  not  cultivated.  He  contented  him- 
self with  a  brief  statement  of  the  ease.  The  state  would 
prove  that  Laura  Hawkins,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  a  fiend  in 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman,  shot  dead  George  Selby,  a 
Southern  gentleman,  at  the  time  and  place  described.  That 
the  murder  was  in  cold  blood,  deliberate  and  without  provo- 
cation ;  that  it  had  been  long  premeditated  and  threatened ; 
that  she  had  followed  the  deceased  from  Washington  to  com- 
mit it.  All  this  would  be  proved  by  unimpeachable  witnesses. 
The  attorney  added  that  the  duty  of  the  jury,  however  pain- 
ful it  might  be,  would  be  plain  and  simple.  They  were 
citizens,  husbands,  perhaps  fathers.  They  knew  how  insecure 
life  had  beeoms  in  the  metropolis.  To-morrow  their  own 
wives  might  be  widows,  their  own  children  orphans,  like  the 
bereaved  family  in  yonder  hotel,  deprived  of  husband  and 
father  by  the  jealous  hand  of  some  murderous  female.  The 
attorney  sat  down,  and  the  clerk  called^ 

"  Henry  Brierly." 


CHAPTER  LV. 

**  Qjden  1  Midten/*  Mgde  Fanden,  han  tad  imellem  to  Proentoiw; 
Ear  breiitaer  bris  eo  I  Ha  kleyet  hoe*li  eClx-hii  h4  Treiitf 

HENRY  BRIERLY  took  the  stand.    Requested  by  the 
District  Attorney  to  tell  the  jury  all  he  knew  aboat  the 

killing,  he  narrated  the  circumstances  substantially  aa  the 
reader  already  knows  them. 

He  accompanied  Miss  Hawkins  to  New  York  at  her  re- 
quest, supposing  she  was  coming  in  relation  to  a  bill  then 
pending  in  Congress,  to  secure  the  attendance  of  absent  mem- 
bers. Her  note  to  him  was  here  shown.  She  appeared  to 
be  very  much  excited  at  the  Washington  station.  After  she 
had  asked  the  conductor  several  questions,  he  heard  her  say, 
"  He  can't  escape."  Witness  asked  her  "  Who?  "  and  she  re- 
plied "  Nobody."  Did  not  see  her  during  the  night.  They 
traveled  in  a  sleeping  car.  In  the  morning  she  appeared  mot 
to  have  slept,  said  she  had  a  headache.  In  crossing  the  ferry 
■he  asked  him  about  the  shipping  in  sight ;  he  pointed  ooi 
where  the  Cunarders  lay  when  in  port.  They  took  a  cup  of 
coffee  that  morning  at  a  restaurant.  She  said  she  was  anxious 
to  reach  the  Southern  Hotel  where  Mr.  Simons,  one  of  the 
absent  members,  was  staying,  before  he  went  ouL    She 
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entirely  Belf-posseBsed,  and  beyond  unaeaal  excitement  did 
not  act  nnnaturailj.  After  she  had  fired  twice  at  Col.  Selby, 
the  turned  the  pistol  towards  her  own  breast,  and  witness 
snatched  it  from  her.  She  had  been  a  great  deal  with  Selbj 
in  Washington,  appeared  to  be  infatuated  with  him. 

(Cross-examined    by  Mr.   Braham.)      ^'  Mist-er er 

Brierly  1 "  (Mr.  Braham  had  in  perfection  this  lawyer's  trick 
of  annoying  a  witness,  by  drawling  out  the  "Mister,"  as  if  un- 
able to  recall  the  name,  until  the  witness  is  sufSciently  aggra- 
vated, and  then  suddenly,  with  a  rising  inflection,  flinging  his 
name  at  him  with  startling  unexpectedness.)  "  Mist-er  • .  o .  er 
Brierly  !    What  is  your  occupation  ? " 

"  Civil  Engineer,  sir." 

"  Ah,  civU  engineer,  (with  a  glance  at  the  jury).  Follow- 
ing that  occupation  with  Miss  Hawkins ! "  (Smiles  by  the 
j^ry). 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Harry,  reddening. 

"  How  long  have  you  known  the  prisoner ! " 

^^  Two  years,  sir.  I  made  her  acquaintance  in  Hawkeye, 
Missouri." 

"  'M . . .  m . .  m.    Mist-er er  Brierly  1    Were  you  not 

a  lover  of  Miss  Hawkins  ? " 

Objected  to.  "  I  submit,  your  Honor,  that  I  have  the 
right  to  establish  the  relation  of  this  unwilling  witness  to  the 
prisoner."    Admitted. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Harry  hesitatingly,  "  we  were  friends." 

"  You  act  like  a  friend  !  "  (sarcastically.)  The  jury  were 
beginning  to  hate  this  neatly  dressed  young  sprig.  "  Mist- 
er   er  Brierly  !     Didn't  Miss  Hawkins  refuse  you  ? " 

Harry  blushed  and  stammered  and  looked  at  the  judge. 
"  You  must  answer,  sir,"  said  His  Honor. 

"  She — she — didn't  accept  me." 

"  No.  I  should  think  not.  Brierly  !  do  you  dare  tell  the 
jury  that  you  had  not  an  interest  in  the  removal  of  your  rival, 
Col.  Selby?"  roared  Mr.  Braham  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 

**  Nothing  like  this,  sir,  nothing  like  this,"  protested  the 
witness. 
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"  That's  all,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Braham  severely. 

"  One  word,"  said  the  District  Attorney.  "  Had  you  the 
least  suspicion  of  the  prisoner's  intention,  up  to  the  moment 
of  the  shooting  ? " 

"  Not  the  least,"  answered  Harry  earnestly. 

"  Of  course  not,  of  course  not,"  nodded  Mr.  Braham  to  the 
jury. 

The  prosecution  then  put  upon  the  stand  the  other  wit- 
nesses of  the  shooting  at  the  hotel,  and  the  clerk  and  the 
attending  physicians.  The  fact  of  tlie  homicide  was  clearly 
established.  Nothing  new  was  elicited,  except  from  the 
clerk,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Braliain,  the  fact  that  when 
the  prisoner  enquired  for  Col.  Selby  she  appeared  exciter,  and 
there  was  a  wild  look  in  her  eyes. 

The  dying  deposition  of  Col.  Selby  was  then  produced.  It 
set  forth  Laura's  threats,  but  there  was  a  siguilicant  addition 
to  it,  which  the  newspaper  report  did  not  have.  It  seemed 
that  after  the  deposition  was  taken  as  reported,  the  Colonel 
was  told  for  the  first  time  by  his  physicians  that  his  wounds 
were  mortal.  He  appeared  to  be  in  great  mental  agony  and 
fear,  and  said  he  had  not  finished  his  deposition.  He  added, 
with  great  diflBculty  and  long  pauses  these  words.  "I — 
have — not — told — all.  I  must  tell — put — it— -down — ^I — 
wronged — her.  Years — ago — I — can't — see — O — God — ^I — 
deserved — "  That  was  all.  He  fainted  and  did  not  revive 
again. 

The  Washington  railway  conductor  testified  that  the  pris- 
oner had  asked  him  if  a  gentleman  and  his  family  went  out 
on  the  evening  train,  describing  the  persons  he  had  since 
learned  were  Col.  Selby  and  family. 

Susan  Culluin,  colored  servant  at  Senator  Dilworthy's,  was 
sworn.  Knew  Col.  Selby.  Had  seen  him  come  to  the  house 
often,  and  be  alone  in  the  parlor  with  Miss  Hawkins.  He 
came  the  day  but  one  before  he  was  shot.  She  let  him  in. 
He  appeared  flustered  like.  She  heard  talking  in  the  parlor, 
<peared  like  it  was  quarrelin.'      Was  af eared  Bomfin'  wii 
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wrong.  Just  put  her  ear  to  the  keyhole  of  the  back  parlor 
door.  Heard  a  man's  voice,  "  I  can't,  I  can't,  Good  God,*' 
quite  beggin'  like.  Heard  young  Miss'  voice,  "  Take  your 
choice,  then.  If  you  'bandon  me,  you  knows  what  to  'spect.'' 
Then  he  rushes  outen  the  house.  I  goes  in  and  I  says, 
'^  Missis  did  you  ring  ? "  She  was  a  standin',  like  a  tiger, 
her  eyes  flashin'.     I  come  right  out. 

This  was  the  substance  of  Susan's  testimony,  which  was 
not  shaken  in  the  least  by  a  severe  cross-examination.  In 
reply  to  Mr.  Braham's  question,  if  the  prisoner  did  not 
look  insane,  Susan  said,  ^^  Lord,  no,  sir,  just  mad  as  a  haw- 
net." 

Washington  Hawkins  was  sworn.  The  pistol,  identified 
by  the  oflBcer  as  the  one  used  in  the  homicide,  was  produced. 
Washington  admitted  that  it  was  his.  She  had  asked  him  for  it 
one  morning,  saying  she  thouglit  she  had  heard  burglars  the 
night  before.  Admitted  that  he  never  had  heard  burglars  in 
the  house.  Had  anything  unusual  happened  just  before  that  t 
Nothing  that  he  remembered.  Did  he  accompany  her  to  a  re- 
ception at  Mrs.  Shoonmaker's  a  day  or  two  before?  Yes. 
What  occurred  ?  Little  by  little  it  was  dragged  out  of  the 
witness  that  Laura  had  behaved  strangely  there,  appeared  to 
be  sick,  and  he  had  taken  her  home.  Upon  being  pushed 
he  admitted  that  she  had  afterwards  confessed  that  she  saw 
Selby  there.  And  Washington  volunteered  the  statement 
that  Selby  was  a  black-hearted  villain. 

The  District  Attorney  said,  with  some  annoyance,  "  There 
—there !     That  will  do." 

The  defence  declined  to  examine  Mr.  Hawkins  at  present. 
The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  closed.  Of  the  murder 
there  could  not  be  the  least  doubt,  or  that  the  prisoner  fol- 
lowed the  deceased  to  New  York  with  a  murderous  intent. 
On  the  evidence  the  jury  must  convict,  and  might  do  so  with- 
out leaving  their  seats.  This  was  the  condition  of  the  ca8« 
two  days  after  the  jury  had  been  selected.  A  week  had 
passed  since  the  trial  opened,  and  a  Sunday  had  intervened. 
32- 
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The  public  who  read  the  reports  of  the  evidence  saw  no 
chance  for  the  prisoner's  escape.  The  crowd  of  spectators 
who  had  watched  the  trial  were  moved  with  the  most  pro- 
found sympathy  for  Laura. 

Mr.  Braham  opened  the  case  for  the  defence.  His  manner 
was  subdued,  and  lie  spoke  in  so  low  a  voice  that  it  was  only 
by  reason  of  perfect  silence  in  the  court  room  that  he  could 
be  heard.  He  spoke  very  distinctly,  however,  and  if  his 
nationality  could  be  discovered  in  his  speech  it  was  only  in  a 
certain  richness  and  breadth  of  tone. 

He  began  by  saying  that  he  trembled  at  the  responsibility 
he  had  undertaken  ;  and  he  should  altogether  despair,  if  he 
did  not  see  before  him  a  jury  of  twelve  men  of  rare  intelli- 
gence, whose  acute  minds  would  unravel  all  the  sophistries  of 
the  prosecution,  men  with  a  sense  of  honor,  which  would  re- 
volt at  the  remorseless  persecution  of  this  hunted  woman  by 
the  state,  men  with  hearts  to  feel  for  the  wrongs  of  which 
she  was  the  victim.  Far  be  it  from  him  to  cast  any  suspicion 
upon  the  motives  of  the  able,  eloquent  and  ingenious  lawyers 
of  the  state  ;  they  act  oflScially  ;  their  business  is  to  convict. 
It  is  our  business,  gentlemen,  to  see  that  justice  is  done. 

"It  is  my  duty,  gentlemen,  to  unfold  to  you  one  of  the  most 
affecting  dramas  in  all  the  history  of  misfortune.  I  shall 
have  to  show  you  a  life,  the  sport  of  fate  and  circumstances, 
hurried  along  through  shifting  storm  and  sun,  bright  with 
trusting  innocence  and  anon  bLick  with  heartless  villainy,  a 
career  which  moves  on  in  love  and  desertion  and  anguish, 
always  hovered  over  by  the  dark  spectre  of  Insantty, — an 
insanity  hereditary  and  induced  by  mental  torture, — until  it 
ends,  if  end  it  must  in  your  verdict,  by  one  of  those  fearful 
accidents  which  are  inscrutable  to  men  and  of  which  Grod 
alone  knows  the  secret. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  shall  ask  you  to  go  with  me  away  from  this 
court  room  and  its  minions  of  the  law,  away  from  the  scene  of 
this  tragedy,  to  a  distant,  I  wish  I  could  say  a  happier  day.  The 
•tory  I  have  to  tell  is  of  a  lovely  little  girl,  with  sunny  hair  and 
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laughing  eyes,  traveling  with  her  parents,  evidently  people  of 
wealth  and  refinement,  upon  a  Mississippi  steamboat.  There 
is  an  explosion,  one  of  those  terrible  catastrophes  which  leave 
the  imprint  of  an  unsettled  mind  upon  the  survivors.  Hun- 
dreds of  mangled  remains  are  sent  into  eternity.  When  the 
wreck  is  cleared  away  this  sweet  little  girl  is  found  among 
the  panic  stricken  survivors,  in  the  midst  of  a  scene  of  horror 
enough  to  turn  the  steadiest  brain.  Her  parents  have  dis- 
appeared. Search  even  for  their  bodies  is  in  vain.  The 
bewildered,  stricken  child — who  can  say  what  changes 
the  fearful  event  wrought  in  her  tender  brain  ?— clings 
to  the  first  person  who  shows  her  sympathy.  It  is  Mrs. 
Hawkins,  this  good  lady  who  is  still  her  loving  friend.  Laura 
is  adopted  into  the  Hawkins  family.  Perhaps  she  forgets 
in  time  that  she  is  not  their  child.  She  is  an  orphan.  No, 
gentlemen,  I  will  not  deceive  you,  she  is  not  an  orphan. 
Worse  than  that.  There  comes  another  day  of  agony.  She 
knows  th&t  her  father  lives.  But  who  is  he,  where  is  he  t 
Alas,  I  cannot  tell  you.  Through  the  scenes  of  this  painful 
history  he  flits  here  and  there,  a  lunatic !  If  he  seeks  his 
daughter,  it  is  the  purposeless  search  of  a  lunatic,  as  one  who 
wanders  bereft  of  reason,  crying,  where  is  my  child  ?  Laura 
seeks  her  father.  In  vain  !  Just  as  she  is  about  to  find  him, 
again  and  again  he  disappears,  he  is  gone,  he  vanishes. 

"  But  this  is  only  the  prologue  to  the  tragedy.  Bear  with 
with  me  while  I  relate  it.  (Mr.  Braham  takes  out  his  hand- 
kerchief, unfolds  it  slowly,  crushes  it  in  his  nervous  hand, 
and  throws  it  on  the  table).  Laura  grew  up  in  her  humble 
southern  home,  a  beautiful  creature,  the  joy  of  the  house,  the 
pride  of  the  neighborhood,  the  loveliest  flower  in  all  the 
sunny  south.  She  might  yet  have  been  happy ;  she  was 
happy.  But  the  destroyer  came  into  this  paradise.  He 
plucked  the  sweetest  bud  that  grew  there,  and  having  enjoyed 
its  odor,  trampled  it  in  the  mire  beneath  his  feet.  George 
Selby,  the  deceased,  a  handsome,  aecomplished  Confederate 
Colonel,  was  this  human  fiend.    He  deceived  her  with  a 
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mock  marriage  ;  after  some  months  he  bmtallj  abandoned 
her,  and  spurned  her  as  if  she  were  a  contemptible  thing; 
all  the  time  he  had  a  wife  in  New  Orlear^.  Lanra  was 
crushed.  For  weeks,  as  I  shall  show  you  by  the  testimony 
of  her  adopted  mother  and  brother,  she  hovered  over  death 
in  delirium.  Gentlemen,  did  she  ever  emerge  from  this 
delirium  ?  I  shall  show  you  that  when  she  recovered  her 
health,  her  mind  was  changed,  she  was  not  what  she  had 
been.  You  can  judge  yourselves  whether  the  tottering 
reason  ever  recovered  its  throne. 

"  Years  pass.  She  is  in  Washington,  apparently  the  happy 
favorite  of  a  brilliant  society.  Her  family  have  become 
enormously  rich  by  one  of  those  sudden  turns  in  fortune  that 
the  inhabitants  of  America  are  familiar  with — the  discoveiy 
•f  immense  mineral  wealth  in  some  wild  lands  owned  by 
them.  She  is  engaged  in  a  vast  philanthropic  scheme  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  by  the  use  of  this  wealth.  But,  alas, 
even  here  and  now,  the  same  relentless  fate  pursued  her. 
The  villain  Selby  appears  again  upon  the  scene,  as  if  on  pur- 
pose to  complete  the  ruin  of  her  life.  He  appeared  to  taunt 
her  with  her  dishonor,  he  threatened  exposure  if  she  did  not 
become  again  the  mistress  of  his  passion.  Gentlemen,  do  yon 
wonder  if  this  woman,  thus  pursued,  lost  her  reason,  was  be 
Bide  herself  with  fear,  and  that  her  wrongs  preyed  upon  her 
mind  until  she  was  no  longer  responsible  for  her  acts?  I 
turn  away  my  head  as  one  who  would  not  willingly  look  even 
vpon  the  just  vengeance  of  Heaven.  (Mr.  Braham  paused 
as  if  overcome  by  his  emotions.  Mrs.  Hawkins  and  Washing- 
ton were  in  tears,  as  were  many  of  the  spectators  also.  The 
jury  looked  scared.) 

^^  Gentlemen,  in  this  condition  of  affairs  it  needed  but  a  spark 
— I  do  not  say  a  suggestion,  I  do  not  say  a  hint — ^from  this 
butterfly  Brierly,  this  rejected  rival,  to  cause  the  explosion. 
I  make  no  charges,  but  if  this  woman  was  in  her  right  mind 
when  she  fled  from  Washington  and  reached  thia  dty  in  com* 
pany  with  Brierly,  then  I  do  not  know  what  insanity  it.'' 
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When  Mr.  Braham  sat  down,  he  felt  that  he  had  the  jury 
rith  him.  A  burst  of  applause  followed,  which  the  officer 
>romptl J  suppressed.  Laura,  with  tears  in  her  eyeB|  turned  a 
p^teful  look  upon  her  counsel.  All  the  women  among  the 
pectators  saw  the  tears  and  wept  also.  They  thought  m 
hey  also  looked  at  Mr.  Braham,  how  handsome  he  is  I 

Mrs.  Hawkins  took  the  stand.  She  was  somewhat  confused 
o  be  the  target  of  so  many  eyes,  but  her  honest  and  good  face 
kt  once  told  in  Laura's  favor. 

"Mrs.  Hawkins,"  said  Mr.  Braham,  "will  you  be  kind 
mough  to  state  the  circumstances  of  your  finding  Laura  1" 

"  I  object,"  said  Mr.  McFlinn,  rising  to  his  feet.  "  This 
las  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case,  your  honor.  I  am 
(urprised  at  it,  even  after  the  extraordinary  speech  of  my 
earned  friend." 

**  How  do  you  propose  to  connect  it,  Mr.  Braham  ?'*  asked 
he  judge. 

"  If  it  please  the  court,"  said  Mr.  Braham,  rising  imprea- 
ively,  "your  Honor  has  permitted  the  prosecution^  and  I  have 
submitted  without  a  word,  to  go  into  the  most  extraordinary 
estimony  to  establish  a  motive.  Are  we  to  be  shut  out  from 
howing  that  the  motive  attributed  to  us  could  not  by  reason 
}{  certain  mental  conditions  exist  i  1  purpose,  may  it  please 
rour  Honor,  to  show  the  cause  and  the  origin  of  an  aberration 
)f  mind^  to  follow  it  up  with  other  like  evidence,  connecting  it 
with  the  very  moment  of  the  homicide,  showing  a  condition 
}i  the  intellect  of  the  prisoner  that  precludes  responsibility .*' 

"  The  State  must  insist  upon  its  objections,"  said  the  Dis- 
net  Attorney.  "The  purpose  evidently  is  to  open  the  door 
»  a  mass  of  irrelevant  testimony,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
)roduce  an  effect  upon  the  jury  your  Honor  well  under- 
stands." 

"  Perhaps,"  suggested  the  judge,  "  the  court  ought  to  hear 
he  testimony,  and  exclude  it  afterwards,  if  it  is  irrelevant.'* 

"  Will  your  honor  hear  argument  on  that  ?  *' 

"  Certainly." 
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And  argament  his  honor  did  hear,  or  pretend  to,  for  tvo 
whole  days,  from  all  the  connsel  in  torn,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  lawyers  read  contradictory  decisions  enough  to 
perfectly  establish  both  sides,  from  Yolome  after  volume, 
whole  libraries  in  fact,  until  no  mortal  man  oonld  eay  whtt 
the  rules  were.  The  question  of  insanity  in  all  its  l^al  tf- 
pects  was  of  course  drawn  into  the  discussion,  and  its  applica- 
tion affirmed  and  denied.  The  case  was  felt  to  turn  apon 
the  admission  or  rejection  of  this  evidence.  It  was  a  sort  of 
test  trial  of  strength  between  the  lawyers.  At  the  end  the 
judge  decided  to  admit  the  testimony,  as  the  judge  usoallj 
does  in  such  ca8es,after  a  sufficient  waste  of  time  in  whit 
are  called  arguments. 

Mrs.  Qawkius  was  allowed  to  go  on. 


•  CHAPTER  LVI. 

— Vojre  maifl  (demanduit  Trinquamelle)  roon  amj,  comment  prooedei 
en  action  criminelle,  la  partie  coupahle  prinse  fiagranU  crimine  f — Comme  Tovt 
aultres  Messieurs  (respondit  Bridoye) — 

*'  Ha^  euDD  drAr>bennAg  hoc*b  eftz-ha  da  lavarotid  ^Tid  h^  wennidiges?*' 

MRS.  HAWKINS  siovvly  and  conscientiously,  as  if  every 
detail  of  her  family  history  was  important,  told  the 
story  of  tlie  steamboat  explosion.,  of  tlie  finding  and  adoption 
of  Laura.  Silas,  that  is  Mr.  Hawkins,  and  she  always  loved 
Laura  as  if  she  had  been  their  own  child. 

She  then  narrated  the  circumstances  of  Laura's  supposed 
marriage,  her  abandonment  and  louir  illness,  in  a  manner 
that  touched  all  heaits.  Laura  had  been  a  different  woman 
since  then. 

Cross-examined.  At  tlie  time  of  first  finding  Laura  on  the 
8team1)oat,  did  she  notice  that  Laura's  mind  w<^8  at  all 
deranged  ?  She  couldn't  say  that  she  did.  After  the  recov- 
ery of  Laura  from  her  long  illness,  did  Mrs.  Ilawkins  think 
there  were  any  signs  of  insanity  about  her  ?  Witness  con- 
fessed that  she  did  not  think  of  it  then, 

Re-Direct  examination.    "  But  she  was  different  after  that  P 

"  O,  yes,  sir." 

Washington  Hawkins  corroborated  his  mother's  testimony 

to  Laura's  connection  with  Col.  Selby.     He  was  at  Harding 
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during  the  time  of  her  living  there  with  him.  Alter 
Col.  Selbj's  desertion  she  was  almost  dead,  never  appeared 
to  know  anything  rightly  for  weeks.  He  added  that  he 
never  saw  such  a  scoundrel  as  Selby.  (Checked  by  Difitrict 
attorney.)  Had  he  noticed  any  change  in  Laura  after  her 
illness  ?  Oh,  yes.  Whenever  any  allusion  was  made  that 
might  recall  Selby  to  mind,  she  looked  awful — as  if  she  oonld 
kill  him. 

^^  You  mean,"  said  Mr.  Braham,  ^^  that  there  was  an  unnatu- 
ral, insane  gleam  in  her  eyes  ? " 

"  Yes,  certainly,"  said  Washington  in  confusion. 

All  this  was  objected  to  by  the  district  attorney,  but  it  wm 
got  before  the  jury,  and  Mr.  Braham  did  not  cave  how  much 
it  was  ruled  out  after  that. 

Beriah  Sellers  was  the  next  witness  called.  The  Colonel 
made  his  way  to  the  stand  with  majestic,  yet  bland  delibera- 
tion. Having  taken  the  oath  and  kissed  the  Bible  with  a 
smack  intended  to  show  his  great  respect  for  that  book,  he 
bowed  to  his  Honor  with  dignity,  to  the  jury  with  familiarity, 
and  then  turned  to  the  lawyers  and  stood  in  an  attitude  of 
superior  attention. 

"  Mr.  Sellers,  I  believe  ? "  began  Mr.  Braham. 

"  Beriah  Sellers,  Missouri,"  was  the  courteous  acknowledge- 
ment that  the  lawyer  was  correct. 

''Mr.  Sellers,  you  know  the  parties  here,  you  are  a  friend 
of  the  family?" 

'*  Know  them  all,  from  infancy,  sir.  It  was  me,  sir,  that 
induced  Silas  Hawkins,  Judge  Hawkins,  to  come  to  Missouri, 
and  make  his  fortune.  It  was  by  my  advice  and  in  company 
with  me,  sir,  that  he  went  into  the  operation  of — " 

"Yes,  yes.     Mr.  Sellers,  did  you  know  a  Major  Lackland  ?  '* 

"Knew  him  well,  sir,  knew  him  and  honored  him,  sir. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  our  country,  sir. 
A  member  of  congress.  He  was  often  at  my  mansion  sir,  for 
weeks.  He  used  to  say  to  me,  ^  Col.  Sellers,  if  yon  would 
go  into  politics,  if  I  had  you  for  a  coUeague,  we  shoald  show 
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Oalhonn  and  Webster  that  tlie  brain  of  the  country  didn't 
he  east  of  the  Alleganies'.    But  I  said — " 

^^Yes,  yea.  I  believe  Major  Lackknd  is  not  living. 
Colonel  ? " 

There  was  an  almost  imperceptible  sense  of  pleasure  betrayed 
in  the  Colonel's  face  at  this  prompt  acknowledgment  of  his 
title. 

^'  Bless  joUj  no.  Died  years  ago,  a  miserable  death,  sir,  a 
ruined  man,  a  poor  sot.  lie  was  suspected  of  selling  his  vote 
in  Congress,  and  probably  he  did ;  the  disgrace  killed  him, 
he  was  an  outcast,  sir,  loathed  by  himself  and  by  his  constitu- 
ents.    And  I  think,  sir — " 

The  Judge.  "  You  will  confine  yourself.  Col.  Sellers,  to 
the  questions  of  the  counsel." 

"Of  course,  your  honor.  This,"  continued  the  Colonel  in 
confidential  explanation,  "  was  twenty  years  ago.  I  shouldn't 
have  thought  of  referring  to  such  a  trifling  circumstance  now. 
If  I  remember  rightly,  sir  " — 

A  bundle  of  letters  was  here  handed  to  the  witness. 

"  Do  you  recognize  that  hand-writing  ? " 

"  As  if  it  was  my  own,  sir.  It's  Major  Lackland's.  I  was 
knowing  to  these  letters  when  Judge  Hawkins  received  them. 
[The  Colonel's  memory  was  a  little  at  fault  here.  Mr. 
Hawkins  had  never  gone  into  details  with  him  on  this  subject.] 
He  used  to  show  them  to  me,  and  say,  '  Col,  Sellers  you've 
a  mind  to  untangle  this  sort  of  thing.'  Lord,  how  everything 
comes  back  to  me.  Laura  was  a  little  thing  then.  The  Judge 
and  I  were  just  laying  our  plans  to  buy  the  Pilot  Knob, 
and—" 

"  Colonel,  one  moment.  Your  Honor,  we  put  these  letters 
in  evidence." 

The  letters  were  a  portion  of  the  correspondence  of  Major 
Lackland  with  Silas  Hawkins ;  parts  of  them  were  missing 
and  important  letters  were  referred  to  that  were  not  here. 
They  related,  as  the  reader  knows,  to  Laura's  father.  Lack- 
land had  come  upon  the  track  of  a  man  who  was  searching 
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for  a  lost  child  in  a  MissiBsippi  steamboat  explosion  yean 
before.  The  man  was  lame  in  one  leg,  and  appeared  to  be 
flitting  from  place  to  place.  It  seemed  that  Major  Lackland 
got  so  close  track  of  him  that  he  was  able  to  describe  his  per- 
sonal appearance  and  learn  his  name.  But  the  letter  contain- 
ing  these  particulars  was  lost.  Once  he  heard  of  him  at  a 
hotel  in  Washington ;  but  the  man  departed,  leaving  an  empty 
trunk,  the  day  before  the  major  went  there.  There  was 
something  very  mysterious  in  all  his  movements. 

Col.  Sellers,  continuing  his  testimony,  said  that  he  saw  this 
lost  letter,  but  could  jiot  now  recall  the  name.  Search  for 
the  supposed  father  had  been  continued  by  Lackland,  Hawk- 
ins  and  himself  for  several  years,  but  Laura  was  not  informed 
of  it  till  after  the  death  of  Hawkins,  for  fear  of  raising  false 
hopes  in  her  mind. 

Here  the  District  Attorney  arose  and  said, 

"Your  Honor,  I  must  positively  object  to  letting  the  wit- 
ness wander  off  into  all  these  irrelevant  details." 

Mr.  Braham.  "  I  submit,  your  Honor,  that  wo  cannot  be 
interrupted  in  this  manner.  We  have  suffered  the  state  to 
have  full  swing.  Now  here  is  a  witness,  who  has  known  the 
prisoner  from  infancy,  and  is  competent  to  testify  upon  the 
one  point  vital  to  her  safety.  Evidently  he  is  a  gentleman 
of  character,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  case  cannot  be  shut 
out  without  increasing  the  aspect  of  persecution  which  the 
Staters  attitude  towards  the  prisoner  already  has  assumed." 

The  wrangle  continued,  waxing  hotter  and  hotter.  The 
Colonel  seeing  the  attention  of  the  counsel  and  Court 
entirely  withdrawn  from  him,  thought  he  perceived  here  his 
opportunity.  Turning  and  beaming  upon  the  jury,  he  began 
•  simply  to  talk,  but  as  the  grandeur  of  his  position  grew  upon 
him — his  talk  broadened  unconsciously  into  an  oratorial  vein. 

"  You  see  how  she  was  situated,  gentlemen ;  poor  child,  it 
might  have  broken  her  heart  to  let  her  mind  get  to  nmning 
on  such  a  thing  as  that.  You  see,  from  what  we  could  make 
out  her  father  was  lame  in  the  left  leg  and  had  a  deep  scar  on 
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his  left  forehead.  And  so  ever  siace  the  day  she  foand  ont 
she  had  another  &ther,  she  never  coald  run  across  a  lams 
stranger  without  heing  taken  all  over  with  a  shiver,  and 
almost  fainting  where  she  Btood.  And  the  next  minute  she 
woald  go  right  after  that  mao.  Once  she  stumbled  on  a 
itruiger  with  a  game  leg,  and  she  was  the  most  grateful  thing 


in  this  world — but  it  was  the  wrong  leg,  and  it  was  days  ana 
days  before  she  could  leave  her  bed.  Once  she  found  a  man 
with  s  scar  on  his  forehead,  and  bLo  was  just  going  to  throw 
herself  into  his  arms,  but  he  stepped  out  just  then,  and  there 
wasn't  anything  the  matter  witii  liia  legs.  Time  and  time 
again,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  lias  tliia  poor  suffering  orphan 
flung  herself  on  her  knees  with  all  her  heart's  gratitude  in 
her  eyes  before  some  scarred  and  crippled  veteran,  but  always, 
always  to  be  disappointed,  always  to  be  plunged  into  new 
despair — if  bis  legs  were  right  his  sear  was  wrong,  if  his  scar 
was  right  his  legs  were  wrong.  Kever  could  find  a  man  that 
would  fill  the  bill.  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  you  have  hearts, 
you  have  feelings,  you  have  warm  human  sympathies,  you 
tan  feel  for  this  poor  suffering  cliild.    Gentlemen  of  the  jury. 
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tf  I  bad  time,  if  1  had  the  opportanity,  if  I  mig^t  be  per 
mitted  to  go  on  and  tell  joa  the  thoaaandB  and  thoQsands 
aod  Uionfiandfi  of  mutilated  stnmgera  thia  poor  girl  haBstAtted 
ont  of  cover,  aud  buuted  from  city  tu  city,  fruiu  state  to  state, 
from  continent  to  continent,  till  elie  has  ran  tbem  down  and 
found  they  wan't  the  ones,  I  know  your  hearts — " 

By  this  time  the  Colonel  had  become  so  warmed  ap,  that 
his  vulce,  had  reached  a  pitch  above  tliat  of  the  contending 
oouneel ;  the  Liwyers  suddenly   stuppcd,  and  they  and  the 


Judge  turned  towards  the  C()lonel  and  remained  for  ^ventl 
seconds  too  surprised  at  this  novel  e-vhibititm  to  spenk.  In 
this  interval  of  silence,  an  appreciation  of  the  situation  grad- 
ually stole  over.the  andieiice,  and  an  explosion  of  laughter 
followed,  in  wliieh  even  the  Court  and  the  bar  could  hardlj 
keep  from  joining. 

Sheriff.      "  OrdtT  in  the  Court." 

The  Judge.  "The  witness  will  confine  his  remarks  te 
answers  to  questions." 
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The  Colonel  turned  courteously  to  the  Judge  and  said, 

"  Certainly,  your  Honor,  certainly.  I  am  not  well  acquain- 
ted with  the  forms  of  procedure  in  the  courts  of  New  York, 
but  in  the  West,  sir,  in  the  West — " 

The  Judge.     "  There,there,  that  will  do,  that  will  do.!' 

"  You  see,  your  Honor,  there  were  no  questions  asked  me, 
and  I  thought  I  would  take  advantage  of  the  lull  in  the  pro- 
ceedings to  explain  to  the  jury  a  very  significant  train  of — '' 

The  Judge.    "  That  will  A?,  sir  I    Proceed  Mr.  Braham.'* 

^^  Col.  Sellers,  have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  thi^t  this 
man  is  still  living }" 

"  Every  reason,  sir,  every  reason." 

«  State  why." 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  his  death,  sir.  It  has  never  como 
to  my  knowledge.     In  fact,  sir,  as  I  once  said  to  Governor — ^" 

"  Will  you  state  to  the  jury  what  has  been  the  effect  of  the 
knowledge  of  this  wandering  and  evidently  unsettled  being, 
supposed  to  be  her  father,  upon  the  mind  of  Miss  Hawkins 
for  so  many  years  ?" 

Question  objected  to.     Question  ruled  out. 

Cross-examined.  "  Major  Sellers,  what  is  your  occupation  ?" 

The  Colonel  looked  about  him  loftily,  as  if  casting  in  his 
mind  what  would  be  the  proper  occupation  of  a  person  of 
Bueh  multifarious  interests,  and  then  said  with  dignity. 

"  A  gentleman,  sir.     My  father  used  to  always  say,  sir  " — 

'^  Capt.  Sellers,  did  you  ever  see  this  man,  this  supposed 
father?" 

"  No,  sir.  But  upon  one  occasion,  old  Senator  Thompson 
said  to  me,  its  my  opinion,  Colonel  Sellers" — 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  body  who  had  seen  him  ?" 

"  No,  sir.     It  was  reported  around  at  one  time,  that " — 

«  That  is  all." 

The  defense  then  spent  a  day  in  the  examination  of  medi- 
cal experts  in  insanity,  who  testified,  on  the  evidence  heard, 
that  sufiScient  causes  had  occurred  to  produce  an  insane  mind 
in  the  prisoner*    Numerous  cases  were  cited  to  sustain  thi« 
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opinion.  There  was  such  a  thing  as  momentary  insanity,  in 
which  the  person,  otherwise  rational  to  all  appearances,  was 
for  the  time  actually  bereft  of  reason,  and  not  responsible 
for  his  acts.  The  causes  of  this  momentary  possession 
could  often  be  found  in  the  person's  life.  [It  afterwards  came 
out  that  the  chief  expert  for  the  defense,  was  paid  a  thousand 
dollars  for  looking  into  the  case.] 

The  prosecution  consumed  another  day  in  the  examination 
of  experts  refuting  the  notion  of  insanity.  These  causes 
might  have  produced  insanity,  but  there  was  no  evidence 
that  they  have  produced  it  in  this  case,  or  that  the  prisoner 
was  not  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  in  full  pos- 
session of  her  ordinary  faculties. 

The  trial  had  now  lasted  two  weeks.  It  required  four 
days  now  for  the  lawyers  to  "sum  up."  These  arguments  of 
the  counsel  were  very  important  to  their  friends,  and  greatly 
enhanced  their  reputation  at  the  bar ;  but  they  have  small 
interest  to  us.  Mr.  Braliam  in  his  closing  s]>eech  surpassed 
himself ;  his  effort  is  still  remembered  as  the  greatest  in  the 
criminal  annals  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Braham  re-drew  for  the  jury  the  picture  of  Laura's 
early  life ;  he  dwelt  long  upon  that  painful  episode  of  the 
pretended  marriage  and  the  desertion.  Col.  Selby,  he  said, 
belonged,  gentlemen,  to  what  is  called  the  "  upper  classes." 
It  is  the  privilege  of  the  "  upper  classes  "  to  prey  upon  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  people.  The  Hawkins  family, 
though  allied  to  the  best  blood  of  the  South,  were  at  the 
time  in  humble  circumstances.  He  commented  upon  her 
parentage.  Perhaps  her  agonized  father,  in  his  intervals  of 
sanity,  was  still  searching  for  his  lost  daughter.  Would  he 
one  day  hear  that  she  had  died  a  felon's  death  ?  Society  had 
pursued  her,  fate  had  pursued  her,  and  in  a  moment  of  de- 
lirium she  had  turned  and  defied  fate  and  society.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  admission  of  base  wrong  in  Col.  Selby's  dying  state- 
ment. He  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  villain  at  last  over- 
taken by  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.    Would  the  jury  say  that 
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this  retributive  justice,  inflicted  by  an  outraged,  a  deluded 
woman,  rendered  irrational  by  the  most  cruel  wrongs,  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  foul,  premeditated  murder  ?  "  Gentlemen,  it 
is  enough  for  me  to  look  upon  the  life  of  this  most  beautiful 
and  accomplished  of  her  sex,  blasted  by  the  heartless  villainy 
of  man,  without  seeing,  at  the  end  of  it,  the  horrible  spectacle 
of  a  gibbet.  Gentlemen,  we  are  all  human,  we  have  all 
sinned,  we  all  have  need  of  mercy.  But  I  do  not  ask  mercy 
of  you  who  are  the  guardians  of  society  and  of  the  poor 
waifs,  its  sometimes  wronged  victims ;  I  ask  only  that  justice 
which  you  and  I  shall  need  in  that  last  dreadful  hour,  when 
death  will  be  robbed  of  half  its  terrors  if  we  can  reflect  that 
we  have  never  wronged  a  human  being.  Gentlemen,  the  life 
of  this  lovely  and  once  happy  girl,  this  now  stricken  woman, 
is  in  your  hands." 

The  jury  were  visibly  affected.  Half  the  court  room  was 
in  tears.  If  a  vote  of  both  spectators  and  jury  could  have 
been  taken  t?ien^  the  verdict  would  have  been,  "  let  her  go, 
she  has  suffered  enough." 

But  the  district  attorney  had  the  closing  argument.  Calmly 
and  without  malice  or  excitement  he  reviewed  the  testimony. 
As  the  cold  facts  were  unrolled,  fear  settled  upon  the  listen- 
ers. There  was  no  escape  from  the  murder  or  its  premedita- 
tion. Laura's  character  as  a  lobbyist  in  Washington,  which 
had  been  made  to  appear  incidentally  in  the  evidence,  was 
also  against  her.  The  whole  body  of  the  testimony  of  the 
defense  was  shown  to  be  irrelevant,  introduced  only  to  excite 
sympathy,  and  not  giving  a  color  of  probability  to  the  absurd 
supposition  of  insanity.  The  attorney  then  dwelt  upon  the 
insecurity  of  life  in  the  city,  and  the  growing  immunity  with 
which  women  committed  murders.  Mr.  McFlinn  made  a 
very  able  speech,  convincing  the  reason  without  touching  the 
feelings. 

The  Judge  in  his  charge  reviewed  the  testimony  with  great 
show  of  impartiality.  He  ended  by  saying  that  the  verdict 
must  be  acquital  or  murder  in  the  first  degree.     If  you  find 
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that  the  prisoner  committed  a  homicide,  in  poeeeBsion  of  her 
reation  and  with  premeditation,  your  verdict  will  be  accord- 
ingly. If  you  find  she  was  not  in  her  right  mind,  that  she 
was  the  victim  of  insanity,  hereditary  or  momentary,  as  it 
has  been  explained,  your  verdict  will  take  that  into  account. 

As  the  Judge  finished  his  charge,  the  spectators  anxiously 
watched  the  faces  of  the  jury.  It  was  not  a  remunerative 
study.  In  the  court  room  the  general  feeling  was  in  favor 
of  Laura,  but  whether  tliis  feeling  extended  to  the  jury,  their 
stolid  faces  did  not  reveal.  The  public  outside  hoped  for  a 
conviction,  as  it  always  does;  it  wanted  an  example;  the 
newspapers  trusted  the  jury  w^ould  have  the  courage  to  do 
its  duty.  When  Laura  was  convicted,  then  the  public  would 
turn  around  and  abuse  the  governor  if  he  did  not  pardon  her. 

The  jury  went  out.  Mr.  Braham  preserved  his  serene 
confidence,  but  Laura's  friends  were  dispirited.  Washington 
and  Col.  Sellers  had  been  obliged  to  go  to  Washington,  and 
they  had  departed  under  the  unspoken  fear  that  the  verdict 
would  be  unfavorable, — a  disagreement  was  the  best  they 
could  hope  for,  and  money  was  needed.  The  necessity  of  the 
passage  of  the  University  bill  was  now  imperative. 

The  Court  waited  for  some  time,  but  the  jury  gave  no 
signs  of  coming  in.  Mr.  Braham  said  it  was  extraordinary. 
The  Court  then  took  a  recess  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Upon 
again  coming  in,  word  was  brought  that  the  jury  had  not  yet 
agreed. 

But  the  jury  had  a  question.  The  point  upon  whidi  they 
wanted  instruction  was  this: — They  wanted  to  know  if  CoL 
Sellers  was  related  to  the  Hawkins  family.  The  oonrt  then 
adjourned  till  morning. 

Mr.  Braham,  who  was  in  something  of  a  pet,  remarked  to 
Mr.  O'Toole  that  they  must  have  been  deceived — ^that  jury- 
man with  the  broken  nose  could  read  I 
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**  Wegotogwen  ga-ijiwebadogwen ;  gonima  tfr-matchMDakamlgad.** 

THE  momentous  day  was  at  hand — a  day  that  promised  to 
make  or  mar  the  fortunes  of  the  Hawkins  family  for  all 
time.  Washington  Hawkins  and  Col.  Sellers  were  both  up 
early,  for  neither  of  them  could  sleep.  Congress  was  expir- 
ing, and  was  passing  bill  after  bill  as  if  they  were  gasps 
and  each  likely  to  be  its  last.  The  University  was  om 
file  for  its  third  reading  this  day,  and  to-morrow  Washing- 
ton would  be  a  millionaire  and  Sellers  no  longer  impe- 
cunious ;  but  this  day,  also,  or  at  farthest  the  next,  the  jury 
in  Laura's  case  would  come  to  a  decision  of  some  kind  or 
other — they  would  find  her  guilty,  Washington  secretly  feared, 
and  then  the  care  and  the  trouble  would  all  come  back  again 
and  tliere  would  be  wearing  months  of  besieging  judges  for 
new  trials ;  on  this  day,  also,  the  re-election  of  Mr.  Dilworthy 
to  the  Senate  would  take  place.  So  Washington's  mind  waa 
in  a  state  of  turmoil ;  there  were  more  interests  at  stake  than 
it  could  handle  with  serenity.  He  exulted  when  he  thought 
of  his  millions ;  he  was  filled  with  dread  when  he  thought  of 
Laura.     But  Sellers  was  excited  and  happy.     He  said : 

"  Everything  is  going  right,  everything's  going  perfectly 

right.     Pretty  soon  the  telegrams  will  begin  to  rattle  in,  and 

tken  you'll  see,  my  boy.     Let  the  jury  do  what  they  please; 

what  difference  is  it  going  to  make  I    To-morrow  we  can  send 
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a  million  to  New  York  and  set  the  lawyers  at  work  on  tbs 
judges;  blees  jour  heart  they  will  go  before  jadge  after 
jndge  and  exhort  and  beaeech  and  pray  and  shed  tears.  They 
always  do ;  and  they  always  win,  too.  And  they  will  win 
this  time.  They  will  get  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  a  stay 
of  proceedings,  and  a  supersedeas,  and  a  new  trial  and  a 
nolle  prosequi,  and  there  you  are !  That's  the  routine,  and 
it's  no  trick  at  all  to  a  New  York  lawyer.  That's  thi;  regular 
routine — everything's  i-ed  tape  and  routine  in  the  law,  yoa 
Bce ;  it's  all  Greek  to  you,  of  course,  but  to  a  man  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  those  tilings  it's  mere — I'll  explain  it  to  you 
aometiine.  Everything's  going  to  glide  right  along  easy  and 
comfortable  now  You'll  see,  Washington,  you'll  see  how 
it  will  be      And  then,  let  me  think  DiImoiMi^  willbe 

elected  to-daj,  and  b}  daj  atUr  to-inorrow  njght  he  will  be 
in  New  York  reid^  to  put  ni  Aw  shorel — and  you  haven't 
lived  in  Washington  ail  this  time  not  to  know  that  the  people 
who  walk  right  b^  a  feehator  whose  tenn  is  up  without  hardly 


seeing  him  will  be  down  at  the  deepo  to  say  '  Welcome  back 
and  God  bless  you,  Senator,  I'm  glad  to  see  yon,  sir ! '  when 
be  comes  along  back  re-elected,  you  know.     Well,  you  ee«s 
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kis  influence  was  naturally  running  low  when  he  left  hei^ 
bat  now  he  has  got  a  new  six-years'  start,  and  his  suggestions 
will  simply  just  weigh  a  couple  of  tons  a-piece  day  after  to- 
morrow. Lord  bless  you  he  could  rattle  throu^  that  habeis 
eorpus  and  supersedeas  and  all  those  things  for  Laura  all  by 
himself  if  he  wanted  to,  when  he  gets  back." 

^^  I  hadn't  thought  of  that,"  said  Washington,  brightening^ 
^  but  it  is  so.  A  newly-elected  Senator  is  a  power,  I  know 
that." 

"  Yes  indeed  he  is. — ^Why  it  is  just  human  nature.  Look 
at  me.  When  we  first  came  here,  I  was  Mr.  Sellers,  and 
lia^OT  Sellers,  and  Gaptomk,  Sellers,  but  nobody  could  oyer  get 
it  right,  somehow;  but  the  minute  our  bill  went  through 
the  House,  I  was  Colonel  Sellers  every  time.  And  nobody 
could  do  enough  for  me ;  and  whatever  I  said  was  wonderful. 
Sir,  it  was  always  wonderful ;  I  never  seemed  to  say  any  flat 
things  at  all.  It  was  Colonel  won't  you  come  and  dine  with  us ; 
and  Colonel  why  cUmH  we  ever  see  you  at  our  house ;  and 
the  Colonel  says  this ;  and  the  Colonel  says  that ;  and  we 
know  such-and-such  is  so-and-so,  because  husband  heard  CoL 
Sellers  say  so.  Don't  you  see  ?  Well,  the  Senate  adjourned 
and  left  our  bill  high  and  dry,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  wam't 
Old  Sellers  from  that  day  till  our  bill  passed  the  House  again 
last  week.  Now  I'm  the  Colonel  again  ;  and  if  I  were  to  eat 
all  the  dinners  I  am  invited  to,  I  reckon  I'd  wear  my  teeth 
down  level  with  my  gums  in  a  couple  of  weeks." 

"  Well  I  do  wonder  what  you  will  be  to-morrow.  Colonel, 
after  the  President  signs  the  bill  ?" 

"  General^  sir ! — General,  without  a  doubt.  Yes,  sir,  to- 
morrow it  will  be  General,  let  me  congratulate  you, 
sir ;  General,  you've  done  a  great  work,  sir  ; — ^you've 
done  a  great  work  for  the  niggro  ;  Gentlemen,  allow  me  the 
honor  to  introduce  my  friend  General  Sellers,  the  humane 
friend  of  the  niggro.  Lord  bless  me,  you'll  see  the  news- 
papers say.  General  Sellers  and  servants  arrived  in  the  city 
last  night  and  is  stopping  at  the  Fifth  Avenue ;  and  General 
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Sellen  has  accepted  a  reception  and  banquet  by  the  Coamo- 
politan  Club  ;  jou'U  Bee  the  General's  opinions  quoted,  too — 
and  what  the  General  has  to  aaj  about  tlie  propriety  of  anew 
trial  and  a  habeas  corpus  for  the  nnfortunate  Miss  Hawkiu 
will  not  be  without  weight  in  influential  quarters,  I  can  tell 
jou." 

"Andl  want  to  be  thefirsttoshakeyourfaithfuloldband 
and  salute  jou  with  your  new  honors,  and  I  want  to  do  itiKW 


— Genera]  1"  said  Washington,  suiting  the  action  totbewoH, 
and  accompanying  it  with  all  the  meaning  that  a  ocHxUal 
grasp  and  eloqnent  eyes  could  giro  it. 

The  Colonel  was  touched  ;  he  was  pleased  and  prond,  too; 
kis  face  answered  for  that. 

Not  very  long  after  breakfast  the  tel^nna  began  to  irmt. 
The  first  was  from  Braham,  and  ran  thus : 

•'  W«  tett  oertun  that  Uw  rerdict  irill  be  rendered  to-dty.  B*  It  good  <t 
tad,  IM  it  Sai  u  readj  to  nub  the  next  m        '  ' 
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*<  That's  the  right  talk/'  said  Sellers.  ''  That  Braham's  a 
wonderful  man.  He  was  the  only  man  there  that  really  joh 
derstood  me ;  he  told  me  so  himself,  afterwards." 

The  next  telegram  was  from  Mr.  Dil worthy : 

"  I  haye  not  only  brought  OTer  the  Great  Liyincible,  but  through  him  a 
inaen  more  of  the  opposition.  Shall  be  re-elected  to-day  by  an  oTenrheln- 
teg  migority." 

"  Oood  again !"  said  the  Colonel,  "  That  man's  talent  for 
oi^nization  is  something  marvelous.  He  wanted  me  to  go 
out  there  and  engineer  that  thing,  but  I  said,  No,  Dilworthy, 
I  must  be  on  hand  here,  both  on  Laura^s  account  and  tha 
bill's — but  youVe  no  trifling  genius  for  organization  yourself^ 
said  I — ^and  I  was  right.  You  go  ahead,  said  I — ^you  can  fix 
it — and  so  he  has.  But  I  claim  no  credit  for  that — ^if  I 
stiffened  up  his  back-bone  a  little,  I  simply  put  him  in  the 
way  to  make  his  fight — didn't  make  it  myself.  He  has  cap- 
tured Noble — I  consider  that  a  splendid  piece  of  diplomacy — 
Splendid,  sir  1" 

By  and  by  came  another  dispatch  from  New  York : 

*'  Jury  stiU  out.  Xaura  calm  and  firm  as  a  statue.  The  report  that  tibi 
Joiy  haTe  brought  her  in  guilty  is  false  and  premature." 

"  Premature  1 "  gasped  Washington,  turning  white.  "  Then 
they  all  expect  that  sort  of  a  verdict,  when  it  comes." 

And  so  did  he ;  but  he  had  not  had  courage  enough  to  put 
it  into  words.  He  had  been  preparing  himself  for  the  worst, 
but  after  all  his  preparation  the  bare  suggestion  of  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  verdict  struck  him  cold  as  death. 

The  friends  grew  impatient,  now ;  the  telegrams  did  not 
come  fast  enough  :  even  the  lightning  could  not  keep  up  with 
their  anxieties.  They  walked  tlie  floor  talking  disjointedly 
and  listening  for  the  door-bell.  Telegram  after  telegram 
came.  Still  no  result.  By  and  by  there  was  one  which  con- 
tained a  single  line: 

*'  Ck>urt  now  coming  in  after  brief  recess  to  hear  verdict.    Jury  ready." 

"  Oh,  I  wish  they  wouhl  finish  !  "  said  Washington.   '*  Thia 

suspense  is  killing  me  by  inches  I " 

Then  came  another  telegram  : 

*<  Another  hitch  somewhere.  Jury  want  a  little  more  time  and  ftirttMr 
iMtructions." 
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**  Wen,  well,  well,  this  u  trying,"  said  the  CoIoneL  And 
after  a  pause,  "  No  dispatch  from  Dilworthy  for  two  hont^ 
now.  Even  a  diBpatch  from  him  would  be  better  than  notb- 
ing,  just  to  vary  thia  tiling." 

They  waited  twenty  mioutea.    It  seemed  twenty  honra. 

"Come!"  said  Washington.  "I  can't  wait  for  the  tela- 
graph  boy  to  come  all  the  way  np  here.  Let's  go  down  to 
Newspaper  Row — meet  him  on  the  way." 

While  they  were  jmsBing  along  the  Avenue,  they  saw  somt 


one  patting  np  a  great  display-sheet  on  the  bnlletio  board  of 
a  newspaper  office,  and  an  eager  crowd  of  men  was  collecting 
about  the  place.  Washington  and  the  Colonel  ran  to  the  spot 
and  read  this : 

"  TrtTDcndoni  SenutioQ !  Surtlini;  news  Irciin  Stint'f  ReMI  On  fbM  ImDM 
for  D.  S.  Beaitor.  when  Tolinfi  wts  about  U>  brgin,  Hr.  Noble  roM  in  bit  plMi 
and  drev  forLh  a  pai-kipe.  •rilked  forward  Bnil  Uid  it  OD  the  ^>e^«r>i  deik,  M^ 
fa^,  '  Thla  eoniaiiu  f  7,000  in  bank  bills  ■nd  was  pTtn  me  bj  Stfutor  Khnatkj 
h  bU  bed-chunber  at  midnigbt  lut  nigbt  to  bqj  mj  TOta  for  Idm — I  with  tii 
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Speaker  to  count  the  monej  and  retain  it  to  paj  the  expense  of  prosecuting  this 
infamous  traitor  for  briberj/  The  whole  legislature  was  stricken  speechleM 
with  dismaj  and  astonishment.  Noble  further  said  that  there  were  fiftj  membera 
present  with  money  in  their  pockets,  placed  there  by  Dilworthy  to  buy  their 
TOtes.  Amidst  unparalleled  excitement  the  ballot  was  now  taken,  and  J.  W. 
Smith  elected  U.  S.  Senator;  Dilworthy  receiving  not  one  Tote!  Noble profmum 
damaging  exposures  concerning  Dilworthy  and  certain  meatures  of  his  nov pending 
m  Congress. 

"  Good  heavens  and  earth  !"  exclaimed  tlie  Colonel. 

«  To  the  Capitol !"  said  Washington.     "  Fly  !" 

And  they  did  fly.  Long  before  they  got  there  the  news- 
boys were  running  ahead  of  tliem  with  Extras,  hot  from  the 
press,  announcing  the  astounding  news. 

Arrived  in  the  gallery  of  the  Senate,  the  friends  saw  a 
curious  spectacle — every  Senator  held  an  Extra  in  his  hand 
and  looked  as  interested  as  if  it  contained  news  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  earth.  Not  a  single  member  was  paying  the  least 
attention  to  the  business  of  the  hour. 

The  Secretary,  in  a  loud  voice,  was  just  beginning  to  read 
the  title  of  a  bill : 

"House-Bill-No.- 4,231,-An-Act-to-Found  -and  -Incorporate- 
the  Knobs-Industrial-University  !-Read- first -and-second-tima 
— considered-in-committee-i  >f  -the  -  whole  -  ordered  -  engrossed- 
and-passed-to-third-reading-and-final-pa-^sage ! " 

The  President—''  Third  reading  of  the  hill !  " 

The  two  friends  shook  in  their  shoes.  Senators  threw 
down  their  extras  and  snatched  a  word  or  two  with  each  other 
in  whispers.  Then  the  gavel  rapped  to  command  silence 
while  the  names  were  called  on  the  ayes  and  nays.  Wash- 
ington grew  paler  and  paler,  weaker  and  weaker  while  the 
lagging  list  progressed ;  and  when  it  was  finished,  his  head 
fell  helplessly  forward  on  his  arms.  The  fight  was.fought, 
the  long  struggle  was  over,  and  he  was  a  pauper.  Not  a 
man  had  voted  for  the  bill ! 

Col.  Sellers  was  bewildered  and  well  nigh  paralyzed,  him- 
©elf.  But  no  man  conl<l  long  consider  his  own  troubles  in 
the  presence  of  such  suttering  as  Washington's.     He  got  him 
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■p  and  Bupported  him — almoet  carried  him  indeed — out  ts0 
Ihe  bnildiog  and  into  a  carriage.  AH  the  way  home  Waab — 
ington  lay  with  his  face  agaioBt  the  Coloners  ehoulder  anA 
■lerelj  groaned  and  wept.  The  Colonel  tried  as  well  as  hv 
coald  under  the  dreaiy  circumstances  to  hearten  him  a  httle, 
bat  it  was  of  no  nee.  Washiogtoo  was  past  all  hope  of  cheer^ 
BOW.    He  only  said : 

"  Oh,  it  18  all  over — it  is  all  over  for  good,  GoloDel.  W» 
mnflt  beg  our  bread,  now.  We  never  can  get  up  agwn.  It 
was  our  last  chance,  and  it  is  gone.  They  will  hang  Laurat 
Hy  God  they  will  hang  her  I  Nothing  can  eave  the  pooi;~ 
girl  now.  Oh,  I  wish  with  all  my  soul  they  would  hang  m^ 
msteadl" 

Arrived  at  home,  Washingtou  fell  into  a  chair  and  bnrieiS 
hiB  face  in  his  hands  and  gave  full  way  to  his  miaeiy.  Tb^a 
Oolooel  did  not  know  where  to  turn  nor  what  to  do.  Tb^ 
servant  maid  knocked  at  the  door  and  passed  in  a  telegnuo, 
nyfng  it  had  come  while  they  were  gone. 

The  Colonel  tore  it  open  and  read  with  the  voice  of  a  man- 
flf-war's  broadside : 

"Ybbdict  op  jijby,  Not  6nn.TT  kso  Lacba  u  tueI"' 
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CHAPTER  LVnX 

^  T    ^    f 

Papel  7  tinta  7  poco  juaticU. 

THE  court  room  was  packed  on  the  morning  on  whic^ 
the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  expected,  as  it  had  been 
every  day  of  the  trial,  and  by  the  same  spectators,  who  had 
followed  its  progress  with  such  intense  interest. 

There  is  a  delicious  moment  of  excitement  which  the 
frequenter  of  trials  well  knows,  and  which  he  would  not  mist 
for  the  world.  It  is  that  instant  when  the  foreman  of  the 
jury  stands  up  to  give  the  verdict,  and  before  he  has  0|>ened 
his  fateful  lips. 

The  court  assembled  and  waited.  It  was  an  obstinate  jury. 
It  even  had  another  question — this  intelligent  jury — to  aak 
the  judge  this  morning. 

The  question  was  this : — "Were  the  doctors  clear  that  the 
deceased  had  no  disease  which  might  soon  have  carried  him 
off,  if  he  had  not  been  shot !"  There  was  evidently  one  jury- 
man who  didn't  want  to  waste  life,  and  was  willing  to  strike 
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a  general  average,  as  the  jury  always  does  in  a  civil  case, 
deciding  not  according  to  the  evidence  but  reaching  tha 
verdict  by  some  occult  mental  process. 

During  the  delay  the  spectators  exhibited  unexampled 
patience,  finding  amusement  and  relief  in  the  slightest  move- 
ments of  the  court,  the  prisoner  and  the  lawyers.  Mr,  Bra- 
ham  divided  with  Laura  the  attention  of  the  house.  Bets 
were  made  by  the  sherifTs  deputies  on  the  verdict,  with  large 
odds  in  favor  of  a  disagreement. 

It  was  afternoon  wlien  it  was  announced  that  the  jury  WM 
coming  in.  The  reporters  took  their  places  and  were  all 
attention;  the  judge  and  lawyers  were  in  their  seats;  the 
crowd  swayed  and  pushed  in  eager  expectancy,  as  the  jury 
walked  in  and  stood  up  in  silence. 

Judge,     "  Gentlemen,  have  you  agreed  upon  your  verdict  V 

Foreinan.     "  We  have." 

Judge.     "  What  is  it  ? " 

Foreman.     "  Not  Guilty." 

A  shout  went  up  from  the  entire  room  and  a  tumult  of 
cheering  which  the  court  in  vain  attempted  to  quell.  For  s 
few  moments  all  order  was  lost.  The  spectators  crowded 
within  the  bar  and  surrounded  Laura  who,  calmer  than  any- 
one else,  was  sup|X)rting  her  aged  mother,  who  had  almost 
fainted  from  excess  of  joy. 

And  now  occurred  one  of  those  beautiful  incidents  which  no 
fiction-writer  would  dare  to  imagine,  a  scene  of  touching 
pathos,  creditable  to  our  fallen  humanity.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
women  of  the  audience  Mr.  Braham  was  the  hero  of  the 
occasion  ;  he  had  saved  the  life  of  the  prisoner;  and  besides  he 
was  such  a  handsome  man.  The  women  could  not  restrain 
their  long  pent-up  emotions.  They  threw  themselves  upon 
Mr.  Braham  in  a  transport  of  gratitude ;  they  kissed  him 
again  and  again,  the  young  as  well  as  the  advanced  in  years, 
the  married  as  well  as  the  ardent  single  women;  they  improved 
the  opportunity  with  a  touching  self-sacrifice  ;  in  the  wordi 
of  a  newspaper  of  the  day  they  "  lavished  him  with  kiases.'' 


i  KISSING  OF  BBAHAH. 


It  waa  Bomething  sweet  to  do ;  and  it  would  be  sweet  for  » 
woman    to   remember   in  after  years,  that  she  had   kiased 


Braham  t  Mr.  Brabam  himself  received  these  fond  assaults 
with  the  gallantry  of  his  nation,  enduring  the  ugly,  and 
heartily  paying  back  beauty  in  its  own  coin. 

This  beautiful  scene  is  still  known  in  New  York  as  "  tha 
kissing  of  Braham." 

When  the  tumult  of  congratulation  had  a  little  spent  itself, 
Jind  order  was  restored,  Judge  O'Shaunnessy  said  that  it  now 
became  his  duty  to  provide  for  the  proper  custody  and 
treatment  of  the  acquitted.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  having 
left  no  doubt  that  the  woman  was  of  an  unsound  mind,  with  a 
kind  of  insanity  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  community, 
she  could  not  be  permitted  to  go  at  large,  "  In  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  law  in  such  cases,"  said  the  Judge, 
"  and  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  a  wise  humanity,  I  hereby 
commit  Laura  Hawkins  to  the  care  of  the  Superintendent  of 
the  State  Hospital  for  Insane  Criminals,  to  be  held  in 
oonSnement  until  the  State  Commissioners  on  Insanity  shall 
order  her  discharge.  Mr.  Sheriff,  you  will  attend  at  once  to 
the  execution  of  this  decree." 


bM  LAURA  PRONOUNCED  INSANB. 

Laura  was  overwhelmed  and  terror-Btricken.  She  had 
expected  to  walk  forth  in  freedom  in  a  few  momenta.  The 
revulsion  was  terrible.  Her  mother  appeared  like  one  shaken 
with  an  ague  fit.  Laura  insane !  And  about  to  be  locked  up 
with  madmen!  She  had  never  contemplated  this.  Mr. 
Braham  said  he  should  move  at  once  for  a  writ  of  habea$ 
corpus. 

But  the  judge  could  not  do  less  than  his  duty,  the  law  muBt 
have  its  way.  As  in  the  stupor  of  a  sudden  calamity,  and  no! 
fully  comprehending  it,  Mrs.  Ilawkins  saw  Laura  led  away  by 
the  oflSeer. 

With  little  space  for  thought  she  was  rapidly  driven  to  the 
railway  station,  and  conveyed  to  the  Hospital  for  Lunatic 
Criminals.  It  was  only  when  she  was  within  this  vast  and 
grim  abode  of  madness  that  she  realized  the  horror  of  her  sit- 
uation. It  was  only  when  she  was  received  by  the  kind  physi- 
eian  and  read  pity  in  his  eyes,  and  saw  his  look  of  hopeless 
incredulity  when  she  attempted  to  tell  him  that  she  was  not 
insane ;  it  was  only  when  she  passed  through  the  ward  to 
which  she  was  consigned  and  saw  the  horrible  creatures,  the 
victims  of  a  double  calamity,  whose  dreadful  faces  she  wai 
hereafter  to  see  daily,  and  was  locked  into  the  small,  bare 
room  that  wns  to  be  her  home,  that  all  her  fortitude  forsook 
her.  She  sank  upon  the  bed,  as  soon  as  she  was  left  alone — 
she  had  been  searched  by  the  matron — and  tried  to  think. 
But  her  brain  was  in  a  whirl.  She  recalled  Braham's  speech, 
she  recalled  the  testimony  regarding  her  lunacy.  She  won- 
dered if  she  were  not  mad  ;  she  felt  that  she  soon  should  be 
among  these  loathsome  creatures.  Better  almost  to  have 
died,  than  to  slowly  go  mad  in  this  confinement. 

— We  beg  the  reader's  pardon.  This  is  not  history,  which 
has  just  been  written.  It  is  really  what  would  have  occurred 
if  this  were  a  novel.  If  this  were  a  work  of  fiction,  we  should 
not  dare  to  dispose  of  Laura  otherwi?e.  True  art  and  any 
attention  to  dramatic  propriotios  required  it.  The  novelist 
who  would  turn  loose  upon  society  an  insane   morderees 
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«OBld  not  escape  condemnation.  Besides,  the  safetj  of  soci- 
ety, the  decenciea  of  criminal  procedure,  what  we  call  our 
modern  civilization,  all  would  demand  that  Laura  should  be 
disposed  of  in  the  manner  we  have  described.  Foreigners, 
-  who  read  this  sad  story,  will  be  unable  to  understand  anj  other 
termination  of  it 

But  this  is  history  and  not  fiction.  There  is  no  such  law 
or  custom  as  that  to  which  his  Iloflor  is  supposed  to  have 
referred  ;  Judge  O'Sbaiinneasy  would  not  probably  pay  any 
attention  to  it  if  there  were.  There  iano  Hospital  for  Insane 
Criminals ;  there  ia  no  State  conimiesion  of  lunacy.  What 
actually  occurreJ  when  the  tumult  in  tlie  court  room  had  sub- 
eided  the  sagacious  reader  will  now  learn. 

Laura  left  the  court  room,  accompanied  by  lier  mother 
and  other  friends,  amid  the  congratulations  of  Uioee  assem' 


bled,  and  waa  cheered  as  she  entered  a  carriage,  and  drove 
away.  How  sweet  was  the  sunliglit,  how  exhilarating  tlie 
sense  of  freedom  I    Were  not  these  following  cheers  the 
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e.^pre88ion  of  popular  approval  and  atfeotion  t  Was  ahe  not 
the  heroine  of  the  hour  ? 

It  was  with  a  feeling  of  triumph  that  Laura  reached  ha 
hotel,  a  Bcomful  feeling  of  victory  over  society  with  its  own 
weapons. 

Mrs.  Hawkins  shared  not  at  all  in  this  feeling;  she  was  bro- 
ken with  the  disgrace  and  the  long  anxiety. 

*  Thank  God,  Laura,"  she  said,  "  it  is  over.  Now  we  will 
flfo  away  Irom  this  hateful  city.     Let  us  go  home  at  once." 

"  Mother,"  replied  Laura,  speaking  with  some  tendemess, 
^  i  cannot  go  with  you.  There,  don't  cry,  I  cannot  go  back 
to  that  life." 

Mrs.  Hawkins  was  sobbing.  This  was  more  cruel  than 
anything  else,  for  she  had  a  dim  notion  of  what  it  would  be 
to  leave  Laura  to  herself. 

"  No,  mother,  you  have  been  everything  to  me.  You 
know  how  dearly  I  love  you.     But  1  cannot  go  back." 

A  boy  brought  in  a  telegraphic  despatch.  Laura  took  It 
and  read : 

**  The  bill  is  lost     Dilworthy  is  niinecL     (Signed)  Wabhivotoh.** 

For  a  moment  the  words  swam  before  her  eyes.  The  next 
her  eyes  flashed  fire  as  she  handed  the  dispatch  to  her  mother 
and  bitterly  said, 

"  The  world  is  against  me.  Well,  let  it  be,  let  it.  I  am 
against  it." 

"  This  is  a  cruel  disappointment,"  said  Mrs.  Hawkins,  to 
whom  one  grief  more  or  less  did  not  much  matter  now,  "  to 
you  and  Washington  ;  but  we  must  humbly  bear  it." 

"  Bear  it,"  replied  Laura  scornfully,  '*  I've  all  my  life  borne 
it,  and  fate  has  thwarted  me  at  every  step." 

A  servant  came  to  the  door  to  say  that  there  was  a  gentle- 
man below  who  wished  to  speak  with  Miss  ELawkins.  "J. 
Adolphe  Griller"  was  the  name  Laura  read  on  the  card.  "I 
do  not  know  such  a  person.  He  probably  comes  from  Wash- 
ington.    Send  him  up." 

Mr.  Griller  entered.  He  was  a  small  man,  slovenly  in 
dress,  his  tone  confidential,  his  manner  wholly  Toid  of  ani- 
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natioii,  all  his  features  below  the  forehead  protruding — par- 
ticularly the  apple  of  his  throat — hair  without  a  kink  in  it,  a 
hand  with  no  grip,  a  meek,  hang-dog  countenance.  He  waa 
a  falsehood  done  in  flesh  and  blood ;  for  while  every  visible 
sign  about  him  proclaimed  him  a  poor,  witless,  useless  weak- 
ling, the  truth  was  that  he  had  the  brains  to  plan  great  enter- 
prises and  the  pluck  to  carry  them  through.  That  was  hia 
reputation,  and  it  was  a  deserved  one. 

He  softly  said : 

"  I  called  to  see  you  on  business,  Miss  Hawkins.  You  have 
my  card  ? " 

Laura  bowed. 

Mr.  Griller  continued  to  purr,  as  softly  as  before : 

"  I  will  procee  1  to  business.  I  am  a  business  man.  I  am 
a  lecture-agent,  Miss  Hawkins,  and  as  soon  as  I  saw  that  you 
were  acquitted,  it  occurred  to  me  that  an  early  interview 
would  be  mutually  beneficial." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,  sir,"  said  Laura  coldly. 

"  Ko  ?  You  see,  Miss  Hawkins,  this  is  your  opportunity. 
If  you  will  enter  the  lecture  field  under  good  auspices,  you 
will  carry  evei'y thing  before  you." 

"  But,  sir,  I  never  lectured,  I  haven't  any  lecture,  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it." 

"  Ah,  madam,  that  makes  no  difference — no  real  difference. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  able  to  lecture  in  order  to  go  into 
the  lecture  field.  If  one's  name  is  celebrated  all  over  the 
land,  especially,  and  if  she  is  also  beautiful,  she  is  certain  to 
draw  large  audiences." 

"But  what  should  I  lecture  about?"  asked  Laura,  begin- 
ning in  spite  of  herself  to  be  a  little  interested  as  well  as 
amused. 

"  Oh,  why,  woman — something  about  woman,  I  should 
say ;  the  marriage  relation,  woman's  fate,  anything  of  that 
sort.  Call  it  The  Revelations  of  a  Woman's  Life ;  now, 
there's  a  good  title.  I  wouldn't  want  any  better  title  than  that. 
I'm  prepared  to  make  you  an  offer,  Miss  Hawkins,  a  liberal 
offer, — twelve  thousand  dollars  for  thirty  nights." 


S28  PHILIP  AGAIN  AT  THE  MINE. 

Lanra  thought.  She  hesitated.  Why  not  7  It  wonld  gin 
ker  employment,  money.     She  mnst  do  something : 

"  I  will  think  of  it,  and  let  you  know  soon.  But  still,  there 
IB  very  little  likelihood  that  I — however,  we  will  not  discofli 
it  further  now." 

"  Remember,  that  the  sooner  we  get  to  work  the  better, 
Miss  Hawkins,  public  curiosity  is  so  fickle.  Good  day, 
madam." 

The  close  of  the  trial  released  Mr.  Harry  Brierly  and  left 
him  free  to  depart  upon  his  long  talked  of  Pacific-coast  mis- 
sion.    He  was  very  mysterious  about  it,  even  to  Philip. 

"  It's  confidential,  old  boy,"  he  said,  ''  a  little  scheme  we 
have  hatched  up.  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  it's  a  good 
deal  bigger  thing  than  that  in  Missouri,  and  a  sure  thing.  I 
wouldn't  take  a  half  a  million  just  for  my  share.  And  it  will 
open  something  for  you,  Phil.     You  will  hear  from  me." 

Philip  did  hear  from  Harry  a  few  months  afterward. 
Everything  promised  splendidly,  but  there  was  a  little  delay. 
Could  Phil  let  him  have  a  hundred,  say  for  ninety  days? 

Philip  himself  hastened  to  Philadelphia,  and,  as  soon  as 
the  spring  opened,  to  the  mine  at  Ilium,  and  began  trans- 
forming the  loan  he  had  received  from  'Squire  Montague  into 
laborers'  wages.  He  was  haunted  with  many  anxieties  ;  in  the 
first  place,  Ruth  was  overtaxing  her  strength  in  her  hospital 
labors,  and  Philip  felt  as  if  he  must  move  heaven  and  earth 
to  save  her  from  such  toil  and  sufiering.  His  increased  pe- 
cuniary obligation  oppressed  him.  It  seemed  to  him  also 
that  he  had  been  one  cause  of  the  misfortune  to  the  Bolton 
family,  and  that  he  was  dragging  into  loss  and  ruin  every- 
body who  associated  with  him.  He  worked  on  day  after  day 
and  week  after  week,  with  a  feverish  anxiety. 

It  would  be  wicked,  thought  Philip,  and  impious^  to  pray 
for  luck  ;  he  felt  that  perhaps  he  ought  not  to  ask  a  blessing 
upon  the  sort  of  labor  that  was  only  a  venture ;  but  yet  in 
that  daily  petition,  which  this  very  faulty  and  not  very  con- 
sistent  young  Christian  gentleman  put  up,  he  prayed  earnestly 
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enough  for  Bath  and  for  the  Boltons  and  for  those  whom  he 
loved  and  who  trusted  in  him,  and  that  his  life  might  not  be 
a  misfortune  to  them  and  a  failure  to  himself. 

Since  this  young  fellow  went  out  into  the  world  from  hia 
New  England  home,  he  had  done  some  things  that  he  would 
ratlier  his  mother  should  not  know,  things  maybe  that  he 
would  shrink  from  telling  Euth.  At  a  certain  green  age 
young  gentlemen  are  sometimes  afraid  of  being  called  milk- 
sops, and  Philip's  associates  had  not  always  been  the  most 
eeleet,  such  as  these  historians  would  have  chosen  for  him,  or 
whom  at  a  later  period  he  would  have  chosen  for  himself.  It 
seemed  inexplicable,  for  instance,  that  his  life  should  have 
been  thrown  so  much  with  his  college  acquaintance,  Henry 
Brierly. 

Yet,  this  was  true  of  Philip,  that  in  whatever  company  he 
had  been  he  had  never  been  ashamed  to  stand  up  for  the 
principles  he  learned  from  his  mother,  and  neither  raillery 
nor  looks  of  wonder  turned  him  from  that  daily  habit  he 
learned  at  his  mother's  knees.  Even  flippant  Harry  respected 
this,  and  perhaps  it  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  Harry  and 
all  who  knew  Philip  trusted  him  implicitly.  And  yet  it 
must  be  confessed  that  Philip  did  not  convey  the  impression 
to  the  world  of  a  very  serious  young  man,  or  of  a  man  who 
might  not  rather  easily  fall  into  temptation.  One  looking 
for  a  real  hero  would  have  to  go  elsewhere. 

The  parting  between  Laura  and  her  mother  was  exceed- 
ingly painful  to  both.  It  was  as  if  two  friends  parted  on  a 
wide  plain,  the  one  to  journey  towards  the  setting  and  the 
other  towards  the  rising  sun,  each  comprehending  that  every 
atep  henceforth  must  separate  their  lives  wider  and  wider. 
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Ebok  Imana  ebok  ofut  IdibL 

*0  KOQicivog  cod*  t(pa 
XaXa  xhv  oq:tv  }M(kav 
Evdvv  iQii  TOP  tiouQOf  !mu9f 
Kcu  fjiij  Cfcoha  q)QOfetv» 

HUhittconaeog  Doowaog 

ayeuubkone  neen, 
Nashpe  nQskesnkqonnomift 

ho,  ho,  Doimaamiuioii. 


WHEN  Mr.  Noble's  bombshell  fell  in  Senator  DiIwot. 
thy's  camp,  the  statesman  was  disconcerted  for  i 
moment. — For  a  moment ;  that  was  all.  The  next  moment 
he  was  calmly  up  and  doing.  From  the  centre  of  our  coun- 
try to  its  circumference,  nothing  was  talked  of  but  Mr. 
Noble's  terrible  revelation,  and  the  people  were  furious. 
Mind,  they  were  not  furious  because  bribery  was  uncommon 
in  our  public  life,  but  merely  because  here  was  another  case. 
Perhaps  it  did  not  occur  to  the  nation  of  good  and  worthy 
people  that  while  they  continued  to  sit  comfortably  at  home 
and  leave  the  true  source  of  our  political  power  (the  "  pri- 
niarieSy")  in  the  hands  of  saloon-keepers,  dog-fanciers  and  hod- 
carriers,  they  could  go  on  expecting  "another"  case  of  thii 

kind;  and  even  dozens  and  hundreds  of  them,  and  neyer  Im 
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difiappointed.    However,  they  may  have  thought  that  to  lit 
at  home  and  grumble  would  some  day  right  the  evil. 

Yes,  the  nation  was  excited,  but  Senator  Dilworthy  was 
calm — what  was  left  of  him  after  the  explosion  of  the  shell. 
Calm,  and  up  and  doing.  What  did  he  do  first  ?  What 
would  you  do  first,  after  you  had  tomahawked  your  mother 
at  the  breakfast  table  for  putting  too  much  sugar  in  your 
•ofiee }  You  would  ^'  ask  for  a  suspension  of  public  opinion." 
That  is  what  Senator  Dilworthy  did.  It  is  the  custom.  He 
got  the  usual  amount  of  suspension.  Far  and  wide  he  was 
called  a  thief,  a  briber,  a  promoter  of  steamship  subsidies^ 
railway  swindles,  robberies  of  the  government  in  all  possible 
forms  and  fashions.  Newspapers  and  everybody  else  called 
him  a  pious  hypocrite,  a  sleek,  oily  fraud,  a  reptile  who  ma« 
mipulated  temperance  movements,  prayer  meetings,  Sunday 
schools,  public  charities,  missionary  enterprises,  all  for  hia 
private  benefit.  And  as  these  charges  were  backed  up  by 
what  seemed  to  be  good  and  su£Scient  evidence,  they  were 
believed  with  national  unanimity. 

Then  Mr.  Dilworthy  made  another  move.  He  moved  in- 
stantly to  Washington  and  "  demanded  an  investigation.'* 
Even  this  could  not  pass  without  comment.  Many  papen 
used  language  to  this  effect : 

**  Senator  Dilworthy's  remains  haye  demanded  an  inveetigatlon.  This  soundi 
ine  and  bold  and  innocent ;  but  when  we  reflect  that  they  demand  it  at  th« 
hands  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  it  simply  becomes  matter  for  derisioB* 
One  might  as  well  set  the  gentlemen  detained  in  the  public  prisons  to  trying  ea^ 
•ther.  This  investigation  is  likely  to  be  like  all  other  Senatorial  *  InTestiga- 
tions ' — amusing  but  not  useful.  Query.  Why  does  the  Senate  still  stick  to 
this  pompous  word,  *  Investigation  V  One  does  not  blindfold  one*s  self  in  order 
to  investigate  an  object." 

Mr.  Dilworthy  appeared  in  his  place  in  the  Senate  and 
offered  a  resolution  appointing  a  committee  to  investigate  hig 
case.  It  carried,  of  course,  and  the  committee  was  appointed. 
Straightway  the  newspapers  said : 

''  Under  the  guise  of  appointing  a  committee  to  investigate  the  late  Mr.  Dilwor* 
thy,  the  Senate  yesterday  appointed  a  committee  to  invesHgaU  hi$  aeeuttr,  Mr. 
IfobU,  This  is  the  exact  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  resolution,  and  the  oommittM 
OMinot  try  anybody  but  Mr.  Noble  without  overstepping  its  authoritj.    That  Min 
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IHIwofthj  had  the  effhinterj  U>  offer  lach  >  resolntioQ  will  lurpriM  no  ooe  ^  Ml 
thmtihe  Seute  could  eDiertaio  it  without  biuihing  Kod  pass  it  withoat  ihuM 
win  iorpriae  no  one.  We  are  now  reminded  of  a  note  which  we  bare  recrired 
faom  the  notoriona  burgl»r  Uurphj,  in  Hhich  he  findi  fault  with  ■  Btaumcnt  ol 
oar*  to  the  effect  that  be  had  eerred  one  term  in  the  panitentiarj  and  abo  ooe 
In  the  U.  8.  Banate.  He  mjs,  '  The  latter  atatement  is  untrue  and  doei  mc 
greal  iiyuBtice.'  Alter  an  unconacioua  larcaam  like  that,  further  comniMit  ia 
wmecesaarj." 

And  yet  the  Senate  was  roused  by  the  Dilworthy  trouble. 
Many  speeclies  were  made.  One  Senator  (who  was  accnaed 
in  the  public  prints  of  Belling  hia  chances  of  re-election  tohii 
opponent  for  $50,000  and  had  not  yet  denied  the  charge)  said 
that,  "  the  presence  in  the  Capital  of  such  a  creature  as  tbi> 
nan  Noble,  to  testify  against  a  brother  member  of  their 
.  body,  was  an  insult  to  the  Senate." 

Aootber  Senator  said,  "  Let  the  investigation  go  on ;  and 


let  it  mike  an  example  of  this  man  Noble ;  let  it  tesch  bin 
aod  men  like  him  that  they  could  not  attack  the  repatation 
of  ft  United  States  Senator  with  impunity." 
Another  said  he  was  glad  the  investigation  was  to  be  bad, 
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^  for  it  was  high  time  that  the  Senate  should  crush  some  cnr 
like  this  man  Noble,  and  thus  show  his  kind  that  it  was  able 
and  resolved  to  uphold  its  ancient  dignity." 

A  bj-stander  laughed,  at  this  finely  delivered  peroration, 
and  said, 

"  Why,  this  is  the  Senator  who  franked  his  baggage  home 
through  the  mails  last  week — registered,  at  that.  However, 
perhaps  he  was  merely  engaged  in  '  upholding  the  ancient 
dignity  of  the  Senate,'  then." 

"  No,  the  modem  dignity  of  it,"  said  another  by-stander. 
"  It  don't  resemble  its  ancient  dignity,  but  it  fits  its  modem 
style  like  a  glove." 

There  being  no  law  against  making  offensive  remarks  abont 
U.  S.  Senators,  this  conversation,  and  others  like  it,  continued 
without  let  or  hindrance.  But  our  business  is  with  the  in- 
vestigating committee. 

Mr.  Noble  appeared  before  the  Committee  of  the  SenatBi 
and  testified  to  the  following  effect : 

He  said  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  State  legislature  of  the 
Happy-Land-of -Canaan  ;  that  on  the day  of he  as- 
sembled himself  together  at  the  city  of  Saint's  Rest,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State,  along  with  his  brother  legislators ;  that  he 
was  known  to  be  a  political  enemy  of  Mr.  Dilworthy  and 
bitterly  opposed  to  his  re-election  ;  that  Mr.  Dilworthy  came 
to  Saint's  Kest  and  was  reported  to  be  buying  pledges  of  votes 
with  money  ;  that  tlie  said  Dilworthy  sent  for  him  to  come 
to  his  room  in  the  hotel  at  night,  and  he  went ;  was  intro- 
duced to  Mr.  Dilworthy  ;  called  two  or  three  times  after 
ward  at  Dilworthy's  request — usually  after  midnight;  Mr. 
Dilworthy  urged  him  to  vote  for  him;  Noble  declined  ;  Dil- 
worthy argued  ;  snid  he  was  bound  to  be  elected,  and  could 
then  ruin  him  (Noble)  if  he  voted  no  ;  said  lie  had  every  rail- 
way and  every  public  office  and  stronghold  of  political  power 
in  the  State  under  his  thumi),  and  could  set  up  or  pull  down 
any  man  he  chose ;  gave  instances  showing  where  and  how 
he  had  used  this  power ;  if  Noble  would  vote  for  him  he 
would  make  him  a  Representative  in  Congress ;  Noble  stiil 
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declined  to  vote,  and  said  he  did  not  believe  Dilworthy  was 
going  to  be  elected  ;  Dilworthy  showed  a  list  of  men  who 
would  vote  for  him — a  majority  of  the  legislature;  gave 
further  proofs  of  his  power  by  telling  Noble  everything  the 
opposing  party  had  done  or  said  in  secret  caucus ;  claimed 
that  his  spies  reported  everything  to  him,  and  that 

Here  a  member  of  the  Committee  objected  that  this  evi- 
dence was  irrelevant  and  also  in  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Committee's  instructions,  because  if  these  things  reflected 
upon  any  one  it  was  upon  Mr.  Dilworthy.  The  chairman 
said,  let  the  person  proceed  with  his  statement — the  Com- 
mittee could  exclude  evidence  that  did  not  bear  upon  the  case. 

Mr.  Noble  continued.  He  said  that  his  party  would  cast 
him  out  if  he  voted  for  Mr.  Dilworthy  ;  Dilworthy  said  that 
that  would  inure  to  his  benefit  because  he  would  then  he  ^ 
recognized  friend  of  his  (Dilworthy's)  and  he  could  consist- 
ently exalt  him  politically  and  make  his  fortune  ;  Noble  said 
he  was  poor,  and  it  was  hard  to  tempt  him  so ;  Dilworthy 
said  he  would  fix  that ;  he  said,  Tell  me  what  you  want,  and 
•ay  you  will  vote  for  me  ;"  Noble  could  not  say  ;  Dilworthy 
said  "  I  will  give  you  $5,000—" 

A  Committee  man  said,  impatiently,  that  this  stuff  was  all 
outside  the  case,  and  valuable  time  was  being  wasted ;  this 
was  all  a  plain  reflection  upon  a  brother  Senator.  The  Chair- 
man said  it  was  the  quickest  way  to  proceed,  and  the  evi- 
dence need  have  no  weight. 

Mr.  Noble  continued.  He  said  he  told  Dilworthy  that 
$5,000  was  not  much  to  pay  for  a  man's  honor,  character  and 
everything  that  was  worth  having ;  Dilworthy  said  he  was 
surprised ;  he  considered  $5,000  a  fortune  for  some  men ; 
asked  what  Noble's  figure  was;  Noble  said  he  could  not 
think  $  J  0,000  too  little  ;  Dilworthy  said  it  was  a  great  deal 
too  nmch ;  he  would  not  do  it  for  any  other  man,  but  he  had 
conceived  a  liking  for  Noble,  and  where  he  liked  a  man  his 
heart  yearned  to  help  him  ;  he  was  aware  that  Noble  was 
poor,  and  had  a  family  to  support,  and  that  he  bore  an  un- 
blemished reputation  at  home ;  for  such  a  man  and  such  a 
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man's  inflnence  he  could  do  much,  and  feel  that  to  help  such 
a  mao  would  be  aa  act  that  woald  have  itB  reward  ;  the  etrug- 
glea  of  the  poor  always  touched  him  ;  he  believed  that  Noble 
would  make  a  good  use  of  this  money  and  that  it  would  cheer 
many  a  sad  heart  aud  needy  home;  he  would  give  the 
$10,000 ;  all  he  desired  in  return  was  that  when  the  balloting 
began,  Noble  should  cast  his  vote  for  liim  and  should  explain 
to  the  legislature  that  upon  looking  into  tlie  charges  against 
Mr.  Dilworthy  of  bribery,  corrnption,  and  forwarding  stealing 
measures  in  CongrcBS  he  had  found  them  to  bebasccalnmniefl 
upon  a  man  whose  motnes  were  j  re  a  d  nl  o  e  character 
was  Btamless    he  the    took  fro  i  1  is  pocket  $2  000  m  bank 


bills  and  handed  them  to  Noble,  »iid  got  another  package 
containg  $5,000  out  of  bis  trunk  and  gave  to  him  also.  '  He — 

A  Committee  man  jumped  i>p,  and  said  : 

"  At  last,  Mr.  Chairman,  thia  shameless  person  has  arrived 
at  the  ]x»int.  This  is  sufRcient  and  conclusive.  By  his  own 
«onfeBEion  he  has  received  a  bribe,  and  did  it  deliberately. 
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This  is  a  grave  offense,  and  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence^ 
sir.  By  the  terms  of  our  instructions  we  can  now  proceed  to 
mete  out  to  him  such  punishment  as  is  meet  for  one  who  has 
maliciously  brought  disrespect  upon  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.     We  have  no  need  to  hear  the  rest  of  his  evidence." 

The  Chairman  said  it  would  be  better  and  more  regular  to 
proceed  with  the  investigation  according  to  the  usual  forms. 
A  note  would  be  made  of  Mr.  Noble's  admission. 

Mr.  Noble  continued.  He  said  that  it  was  now  far  past 
midnight ;  that  he  took  his  leave  and  went  straight  to  certain 
legislators,  told  them  everything,  made  them  count  the  money, 
and  also  told  them  of  the  exposure  he  would  make  in  joint 
convention  ;  he  made  that  exposure,  as  all  the  world  knew. 
The  rest  of  the  $10,000  was  to  be  paid  the  day  after  Dil- 
worthy  was  elected. 

Senator  Dilworthy  was  now  asked  to  take  the  stand  and 
tell  what  he  knew  about  the  man  Noble.  The  Senator  wiped 
his  mouth  with  his  handkerchief,  adjusted  his  white  cravat, 
and  said  that  but  for  the  fact  that  public  morality  required 
an  example,  for  the  warning  of  future  Nobles,  he  would  beg 
that  in  Christian  charity  this  poor  misguided  creature  might 
be  forgiven  and  set  free.  He  said  that  it  was  but  too  evi- 
dent that  this  person  had  approached  him  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  bribe ;  he  had  intnided  himself  time  and  again,  and 
always  with  moving  stories  of  his  poverty.  Mr.  Dilworthy 
said  that  his  heart  had  bled  for  him — insomuch  that  he  bad 
several  times  been  on  the  point  of  trying  to  get  some  one  to 
do  something  for  him.  Some  instinct  had  told  him  from  the 
beginning  that  this  was  a  bad  man,  an  evil-minded  man,  but 
his  inexperience  of  such  had  blinded  him  to  his  real  motives, 
and  hence  he  had  never  dreamed  that  his  object  was  to  under- 
mine the  purity  of  a  United  States  Senator.  He  regretted 
that  it  was  plain,  now,  that  such  was  the  man's  object  and 
that  punishment  could  not  with  safety  to  the  Senate's  honor 
be  withheld.  He  grieved  to  say  that  one  of  those  mysterious 
disDensations  of  an  inscrutable  Providence  which  are  decreed 
from  time   to  time  by  His  wisdom   and  for  His   righteouc 
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porposes,  had  given  this  eonspirator^s  tale  a  color  of  plausibil- 
ity,— but  this  would  soon  disappear  under  the  clear  light  of 
truth  which  would  now  be  throw^n  upon  the  case. 

It  so  happened,  (said  the  Senator,)  that  about  the  time  in 
question,  a  poor  young  friend  of  mine,  living  in  a  distant 
town  of  my  Stat ,  wished  to  establish  a  bank  ;  he  asked  lue 
to  lend  him  the  necessary  money  ;  I  said  I  had  no  money 
just  then,  but  would  try  to  borrow  it.  The  day  before  the 
election  a  friend  said  to  me  that  my  election  expenses  must 
be  very  large — especially  my  hotel  bills, — and  offered  to  lend 
me  some  money.  Remembering  my  young  friend,  I  said  I 
would  like  a  few  thousands  now,  and  a  few  more  by  and  by  ; 
whereupon  he  gave  me  two  packages  of  bills  said  to  contain 
$2,000  and  $5,000  respectively  ;  I  did  not  open  the  packages 
or  count  the  money  ;  I  did  not  give  any  note  or  receipt  for 
the  same ;  I  made  no  memorandum  of  the  transaction,  tnd 
neither  did  my  friend.  That  night  this  evil  man  Noble  came 
troubling  me  again.  I  could  not  rid  myself  of  him,  though 
my  time  was  very  precious.  He  mentioned  my  young  friend 
and  said  he  w^as  very  anxious  to  have  $7,000  now*  to  begin 
his  banking  operations  with,  and  could  wait  a  while  for  the 
rest.  Noble  wished  to  get  the  money  and  take  it  to  him.  I 
finally  gave  him  the  two  packages  of  bills;  I  took  no  note  or 
receipt  from  him,  and  made  no  memorandum  of  the  matter.  I 
no  more  look  for  duplicity  and  deception  in  another  man  than  I 
would  look  for  it  in  myself.  I  never  thought  of  tliis  man  again 
until  I  was  overwhelmed  the  next  day  by  learning  what  a 
shameful  use  he  had  made  of  the  confidence  I  had  reposed  in 
him  and  the  money  I  had  entrusted  to  his  care.  This  is  all, 
gentlemen.  To  the  absolute  truth  of  every  detail  of  my 
statement  I  solemnly  swear,  and  I  call  Ilim  to  witness  who 
is  the  Truth  and  the  loving  Father  of  all  whose  lips  abhor 
false  speakin<j; ;  I  pledge  my  honor  as  a  Senator,  that  I  have 
spoken  but  the  truth.  May  God  forgive  this  wicked  man — 
as  I  do. 

Mr.  NohU — "  Senator  Dilworthv,  vour  bank  account  shows 
tiiat  up  to  that  day,  and  even  on  that  very  day,  you  conducted 
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all  your  financial  business  throiigb  the  ntedium  of  checks  in- 
stead of  bills,  and  so  kept  careful  record  of  every  monejed 


transaction.  Why  did  you  deal  in  back  bills  on  this  particB- 
Lir  o{^easion  ? " 

The  Chairman — "  Tlie  gentleman  will  please  to  remember 
that  the  Committee  is  conducting  this  investigation." 

Mr.  NdUe — -"  Then  will  the  Committee  ask  the  question  t" 

The  Chairman — "The  Committee  will — when  it  desirw 
to  know." 

Mr.  Noble — "  Whicfi  will  not  be  during  this  century  per- 
haps." 

The  Chairman — "  Another  remark  like  that,  sir,  will  pro- 
cure you  the  attentions  of  the  Sergeant-at-arnis," 

Mr.  N<Me — "  D n  the  Sergeant-at-arms,  and  the  Com- 
mittee too ! " 

Several  Commitiee?nen — "  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  contempt !" 

Mr.  Noble — ■'  Contempt  of  whom  i " 

"  Of  the  Committee !     Of  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statesr 
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Mr.  Noble — "  Then  I  am  become  the  acknowledged  repre- 
sentative of  a  nation.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  the 
whole  nation  hold  as  much  as  three-fifths  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  entire  contempt. — Three-fifths  of  you  are  Dil- 
worthys." 

The  Sergeant-at-arms  very  soon  put  a  quietus  upon  the 
observations  of  the  representative  of  the  nation,  and  con- 
vinced him  that  he  was  not  in  the  over-free  atmosphere  of  his 
Happy-Land-of-Canaan. 

The  statement  of  Senator  Dilworthy  naturally  carried  con- 
Tiction  to  the  minds  of  the  comihittee. — It  was  close,  logical, 
vnanswerable;  it  bore  many  internal  evidences  of  its  truth. — 
For  instance,  it  is  customary  in  all  countries  for  business  men 
to  loan  large  sums  of  money  in  bank  bills  instead  of  checks. 
It  is  customary  for  the  lender  to  make  no  memorandum  of 
the  transaction.  It  is  customary  for  the  borrower  to  receive 
the  money  without  making  a  memorandum  of  it,  or  giving  a 
note  or  a  receipt  for  it — because  the  borrower  is  not  likely  to 
die  or  forget  about  it.  It  is  customary  to  lend  nearly  any- 
body money  to  start  a  bank  with,  especially  if  you  have  not 
the  money  to  lend  him  and  have  to  borrow  it  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  customary  to  carry  large  sums  of  money  in  bank  bills 
about  your  person  or  in  your  trunk.  It  is  customary  to  hand 
a  large  sum  in  bank  bills  to  a  man  you  have  just  been  intro- 
duced to  (if  he  asks  you  to  do  it,)  to  be  conveyed  to  a  distant 
town  and  delivered  to  another  party.  It  is  not  customary  to 
make  a  memorandum  of  this  transaction ;  it  is  not  customary 
for  the  conveyor  to  give  a  note  or  a  receipt  for  the  money  ; 
it  is  not  customary  to  require  that  he  shall  get  a  note  or  a  re- 
ceipt from  the  man  he  is  to  convey  it  to  in  the  distant  town. 
It  would  be  at  least  singular  in  you  to  say  to  the  proposed 
conveyor,  "You  might  be  robbed  ;  I  will  deposit  the  money 
in  bank  and  send  a  check  for  it  to  my  friend  through  the 
mail." 

Very  well.  It  being  plain  that  Senator  Dilworthy's  state- 
ment was  rigidly  true,  and  this  fact  being  strengthened  by 
his  adding  to  it  the  support  of  "  his  honor  as  a  Senator,"  the 
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Committee  rendered  a  verdict  of  ^^  Not  proven  that  a  bribe  had 
been  offered  and  accepted."  This  in  a  manner  exonerated 
Noble  and  let  him  escape. 

The  Ciommittee  made  its  report  to  the  Senate,  and  thai 
body  proceeded  to  consider  its  acceptance.  One  Senator— 
indeed,  several  Senators — objected  that  the  Committee  had 
failed  of  its  duty ;  they  had  proved  this  man  Noble  guilty  of 
nothing,  they  had  moted  out  no  punishment  to  him ;  if  the 
report  were  accepted,  he  would  go  forth  free  and  scathless, 
glorying  in  his  crime,  and  it  would  be  a  tacit  admission  that 
any  blackguard  could  insult  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
and  conspire  against  the  sacred  reputation  of  its  memben 
with  impunity ;  the  Senate  owed  it  to  the  upholding  of  its 
ancient  dignity  to  make  an  example  of  this  man  Noble — he 
should  be  crushed. 

An  elderly  Senator  got  up  and  took  another  view  of  the 
case.  This  was  a  Senator  of  the  worn-out  and  obsolete  pat- 
tern ;  a  man  still  lingering  among  the  cobwebs  of  the  past, 
and  behind  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  said  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  curions  misunders^tanding  of  the  case.  Gentlemen 
seemed  exceedingly  anxious  to  preserve  and  maintain  the  honor 
and  dignity  of  the  Senate. 

Was  this  to  be  done  bv  trvinc:  an  obscure  adventurer  for 
attempting  to  trap  a  Senator  into  bribing  him?  Or  would 
not  the  truer  wav  be  to  find  out  whether  the  Senator  was 
capable  of  being  entrapped  into  so  shameless  an  act,  and  then 
try  him  t  Why,  of  course.  Now  the  whole  idea  of  the  Sen- 
ate seemed  to  be  to  shield  the  Senator  and  turn  inquiry  away 
from  him.  The  true  way  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  Senate 
was  to  have  none  but  hononhle  men  in  its  body.  If  this 
Senator  had  yielded  to  temi)tation  and  had  offered  a  bribe, 
he  was  a  soiled  man  and  oii<j:ht  to  be  instantly  expelled ;  there- 
fore he  wanted  the  Senator  tried,  and  not  in  the  usual  nam- 
by-pamby way,  but  in  good  earnest.  He  wanted  to  know 
the  truth  of  this  matter.  For  himself,  he  believed  that  the 
guilt  of  Senator  Dilwortliy  was  established  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt ;  and  he  considered  that  in  trifling  widi 
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hit  caee  and  Bbirkiog  it  the  Senate  waa  doing  a  Bhamefnl  and 
uvardly  thing  -a  thing  which  Buggested  that  in  ita  willing- 


nofls  to  sit  longer  in  tlie  loinpany  of  such  a  man,  it  was 
acknowledging  that  it  was  iteelf  ot  a  kind  vt  ith  him  and  was 
therefore  not  difchonored  by  his  presence  He  desired  that 
a  rigid  examination  be  made  into  Senator  Dilworthy's case, 
and  that  it  be  continued  clear  into  the  approaching  extra 
aeseion  if  need  be  There  n  as  no  dodging  this  thing  with 
the  lame  excuse  of  want  of  tune 

In  reply,  an  honorable  Senator  said  that  he  thoiiglit  it 
would  beaawelltodrop  tlie  matter  and  accept  the  Committee's 
report.  He  said  with  some  jocularity  that  the  more  one 
agitated  this  thing,  the  worse  it  was  for  the  agitator.  He 
was  not  able  to  deny  that  he  believed  Senator  Dilworthy  to 
be  guilty — but  what  then )  Was  it  such  an  extraordinary 
ease  i  For  his  part,  even  allowing  the  Senator  to  be  guilty, 
he  did  not  think  his  continued  presence  during  the  few  re* 
maining  days  of  the  Session  would  contaminate  the  Senate  to 
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a  dreadful  degree.  [This  hnmoroas  sallj  was  received  with 
smiling  admiration — ^notwithstanding  it  was  not  wholly  oew, 
having  originated  with  the  Massachusetts  General  in  the 
House  a  day  or  two  before,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  propoaed 
expulsion  of  a  member  for  selling  his  vote  for  money.] 

The  Senate  recognized  the  fact  that  it  could  not  be  contam- 
inated by  sitting  a  few  days  longer  with  Senator  Dilworthj, 
and  so  it  accepted  the  committee's  report  and  dropped  the 
unimportant  matter. 

Mr.  Dilworthy  occupied  his  seat  to  the  last  hour  of  the 
session.  He  said  that  his  people  had  reposed  a  trust  in  him, 
and  it  was  not  for  him  to  desert  them.  He  would  remain  at 
his  post  till  he  perished,  if  need  be. 

His  voice  was  lifted  up  and  his  vote  cast  for  the  last  time, 
in  support  of  an  ingenious  measure  contrived  by  the  General 
from  Massachusetts  whereby  the  President's  salary  was 
proposed  to  be  doubled  and  every  Congressman  paid  several 
thousand  dollars  extra  for  work  previously  done,  under  an 
accepted  contract,  and  already  paid  for  once  and  receipted 
for. 

Senator  Dilworthy  was  offered  a  grand  ovation  by  hia 
friends  at  home,  who  said  that  their  affection  for  him  and 
their  confidence  in  him  were  in  no  wise  impaired  by  the  per- 
secutions that  had  pursued  him,  and  that  he  was  still  good 
enough  for  them.* 


*The  $7,000  left  hj  Mr.  Noble  with  his  sUte  legislature  was  placed  in  lift 
keeping  to  await  the  claim  of  the  legitimate  owner.  Senator  Dilw  rthj  made 
one  little  effort  throagh  his  prot^g^  the  embryo  banker  to  recoTer  it,  but  there 
being  no  notes  of  hand  or  other  memoranda  to  support  the  claim,  it  failed. 
The  moral  of  which  is,  that  when  one  loans  money  to  start  a  bank  with, 
onght  to  take  the  party's  written  acknowledgment  of  die  fact. 


CHAPTER  LX. 
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**0w  holan  wbath  ythew  prowU 
kynthoma  ogas  marowe'*— 

FOR  some  days  Laura  had  been  a  free  woman  once  more. 
During  this  time,  she  had  experienced — first,  two  or 
three  days  of  triumph,  excitement,  congratulations,  a  sort  of 
sunburst  of  gladness,  after  a  long  night  of  gloom  and  anxiety  j^ 
then  two  or  three  days  of  calming  down,  by  degrees — a  reced- 
ing of  tides,  a  quieting  of  the  storm- wash  to  a  murmuroue 
surf-beat,  a  diminishing  of  devastating  winds  to  a  refrain  that 
bore  the  spirit  of  a  truce — days  given  to  solitude,  rest,  self- 
communion,  and  the  reasoning  of  herself  into  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  she  was  actually  done  with  bolts  and  bars,  prison 
horrors  and  impending  death ;  then  came  a  day  whose  hours 
filed  slowly  by  her,  each  laden  with  some  remnant,  some 
remaining  fragment  of  the  dreadful  time  so  lately  ended — a 
day  which,  closing  at  last,  left  the  past  a  fading  shore  behind 
her  and  turned  her  eyes  toward  the  broad  sea  of  the  future. 
So  speedily  do  we  put  the  dead  away  and  come  back  to  our 
place  in  the  ranks  to  march  in  the  pilgrimage  of  life  again ! 

And  now  the  sun  rose  once  more  and  ushered  in  the  first 
day  of  what  Laura  comprehended  and  accepted  as  a  new  Ufa 
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The  past  had  sunk  below  the  horizon,  and  existed  no  more 
for  her ;  she  was  done  with  it  for  all  time.  She  was  gazing 
out  over  the  trackless  expanses  of  the  future,  now,  with 
troubled  eyes.  Life  must  be  begun  again — at  eight  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  And  where  to  begin  ?  The  page  was 
blank,  and  waiting  for  its  first  record  ;  so  this  was  indeed  a 
momentous  day. 

Her  thoughts  drifted  back,  stage  by  stage,  over  her  career. 
As  far  as  the  long  highway  receded  over  the  plain  of  lierlife, 
it  was  lined  with  the  gilded  and  pillared  splendors  of  her 
ambition  all  crumbled  to  ruin  and  ivy-grown ;  every  mile- 
stone marked  a  disaster ;  there  was  no  green  spot  remaining 
anywhere  in  memory  of  a  hope  that  had  found  its  fruition; 
the  unresponsive  earth  had  uttered  no  voice  of  flowers  in  tes- 
timony that  one  who  was  blest  had  gone  that  road. 

Her  life  had  been  a  failure.  That  was  plain,  she  said.  No 
more  of  that.  She  would  now  look  the  future  in  the  face; 
she  would  mark  her  course  upon  the  chart  of  life,  and  follow 
it;  follow  it  without  swerving,  through  rocks  and  shoals, 
through  storm  and  calm,  to  a  haven  of  rest  and  peace — or, 
shipwreck.  Let  the  end  be  what  it  might,  she  would  mark 
her  course  now — to-day — and  follow  it. 

On  her  table  lay  six  or  seven  notes.  They  were  from  lov- 
ers;  from  some  of  the  prominent  names  in  the  land;  men 
whose  devotion  had  survived  even  the  grisly  revealments  of 
her  character  which  the  courts  had  uncurtained ;  men  who 
knew  her  now,  just  as  she  was,  and  yet  pleaded  as  for  their 
lives  for  the  dear  privilege  of  calling  the  murderess  wife. 

As  she  read  these  passionate,  these  worshiping,  these  snp- 
plicating  missives,  the  woman  in  her  nature  confessed  itseli ; 
a  strong  yearning  came  upon  her  to  lay  her  head  npon  a 
loyal  breast  and  find  rest  from  the  conflict  of  life,  sola^  for 
her  griefs,  the  healing  of  love  for  her  bruised  heart. 

With  her  forehead  resting  upon  her  hand,  she  fat  thinking, 
thinking,  while  the  unheeded  moments  winged  their  flight 
It  was  one  of  those  mornings  in  early  spring  when  nature 
eeems  just  stirring  to  a  half  consciousness  out  of  a  longi 
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■listing  letbftrgy ;  when  the  first  faini  halmj  aire  go  wan- 
ig  about,  whispering  the  secret  of.  the  coming  change ; 
a  the  abnsed  brown  grass,  newly  relieved  of  snow,  seems 
idering  whether  it  tan  be  worth  the  trouble  and  wony 
mtriving  its  green  raiment  again  only  to  tight  the  inevi- 
)  fight  with  tile  implacable  winter  and  be  vanquished  and 
ed  once  more ;  when  the  snn  shines  out  and  a  few  birds 
;nre  forth  and  lift  up  a  forgotten  song;  when  a  strange 
aess  and  BUBpenee  pervades  the  waiting  air.  It  is  a  time 
n  one's  spirit  is  subdued  and  sad,  one  knows  not  why  ; 
n  the  past  seems  a  storm-swept  desolation,  life  a  vanity 
a  burden,  and  the  future  hut  a  way  to  death'.  It  is  a 
i  when  one  is  filled  with  vaguelongings;when  one  dreams 
ight  to  peaceful  islands  in  the  remote  solitudes  of  theses, 
aids  hie  bands  nnd  says,  What  is  the  use  of  struggling. 
toiling  nnd  worrying  any  more?  let  us  give  it  all  up. 


;  was  into  such  a  mood  as  this  that  Laura  had  drifted 
a  the  mtifiings  which  the  letters  of  her  lovers  bad  called 
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up.  Now  she  lifted  lier  head  and  noted  with  surprise  how 
the  day  had  wasted.  She  thrust  the  letters  aside,  rose  np 
and  went  and  stood  at  the  window.  But  she  was  soon  think- 
ing again,  and  was  only  gazing  into  vacancy. 

By  and  by  she  turned ;  her  countenance  had  cleared;  tlie 
dreamy  look  was  gone  out  of  her  face,  all  indecision  had  van- 
ished  ;  the  poise  of  her  head  and  the  firm  set  of  her  lips  told 
that  her  resolution  was  formed.  She  moved  toward  the  table 
with  all  the  old  dignity  in  lier  carriage,  and  all  the  old  prids 
in  her  mien.  She  took  up  each  letter  in  its  turn,  touched  t 
match  to  it  and  watched  it  slowly  consume  to  ashes.  Then 
she  said : 

"  I  have  landed  upon  a  foreign  shore,  and  burned  my  ships 
behind  me.  These  letters  were  the  last  tiling  that  held  me 
in  sympathy  with  any  remnant  or  belonging  of  the  old  lifa. 


Henceforth  that  life  and  all  that  appertains  to  it  are  as  dead 
to  me  and  as  far  removed  from  me  as  if  I  were  become  a  den* 
faen  of  another  world." 


HEB  PATH  MARKED  OUT.  54T 

She  said  that  love  was  not  for  her — ^the  time  that  it  conld 
have  satisfied  her  heart  was  gone  by  and  could  not  return ; 
the  opportunity  was  lost,  nothing  could  restore  it.  She  said 
there  could  be  no  love  without  respect,  and  she  would  onlj 
despise  a  man  who  could  content  himself  with  a  thing  like 
her.  Love,  she  said,  was  a  woman^s  first  necessity :  love  being 
forfeited,  there  was  but  one  thing  left  that  could  give  a  pass- 
ing zest  to  a  wasted  life,  and  that  was  fame,  admiration,  the 
:ipplanse  of  the  multitude. 

And  so  her  resolution  was  taken.  She  would  turn  to  that 
final  resort  of  the  disappointed  of  her  sex,  the  lecture  platform. 
She  would  array  herself  in  fine  attire,  she  would  adorn  her- 
self with  jewels,  and  stand  in  her  isolated  magnificence 
before  massed  audiences  and  enchant  them  with  her  eloquence 
and  amaze  them  with  her  unapproachable  beauty.  She 
would  move  from  city  to  city  like  a  queen  of  romance,  leav- 
ing marveling  multitudes  behind  her  and  impatient  multi- 
tudes awaiting  her  coming.  Her  life,  during  one  hour  of 
each  day,  upon  the  platform,  would  be  a  rapturous  intoxica- 
tion— and  when  the  curtain  fell,  and  the  lights  were  out,  and 
the  people  gone,  to  nestle  in  their  homes  and  forget  her,  she 
would  find  in  sleep  oblivion  of  her  homelessness,  if  she 
could,  if  not  she  would  brave  out  the  night  in  solitude  and 
wait  for  the  next  day's  hour  of  ecstasy. 

So,  to  take  up  life  and  begin  again  was  no  great  evil.  She 
s:  w  her  way.  She  would  be  brave  and  strong ;  she  would 
make  the  best  of  what  was  left  for  her  among  the  possibili- 
ties. 

She  sent  for  the  lecture  agent,  and  matters  were  soon 
arranged. 

Straightway  all  the  papers  were  filled  with  her  name,  and 
all  the  dead  walls  fiamed  with  it.  The  papers  called  down 
1.  ^)recations  upon  her  head ;  they  reviled  her  without  stint ; 
whey  wondered  if  all  sense  of  decency  was  dead  in  this  shame- 
less murderess,  this  brazen  lobbyist,  this  heartless  seducer  of 
the  affections  of  weak  and  misguided  men ;  they  implored 
the  people,  for  the  sake  of  their  pure  wives,  their  sinleaa 
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daughters,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  for  the  sake  of  public 
morals,  to  give  this  wretched  creature  such  a  rebuke  as  should 
be  an  all-sufficient  evidence  to  her  and  to  such  as  her,  that 
there  was  a  limit  where  the  flaunting  of  their  foul  acts  and  opin- 
ions before  the  world  must  stop;  certain  of  them,  with  a 
higher  art,  and  to  her  a  finer  cruelty,  a  sharper  torture, 
uttered  no  abuse,  but  always  spoke  of  her  in  terms  of  mock- 
ing eulogy  and  ironical  admiration.  Everybody  talked 
about  the  new  wonder,  canvassed  the  theme  of  her  proposed 
discourse,  and  marveled  how  she  would  handle  it. 

Laura's  few  friends  wrote  to  her  or  came  and  talked  with  her, 
and  pleaded  with  her  to  retire  while  it  was  yet  time,  and  not 
attempt  to  face  the  gathering  storm.  But  it  was  fruitless. 
She  was  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  comments  of  the  newt- 
papers  ;  her  spirit  was  roused,  her  ambition  was  towering,  now. 
She  was  more  determined  than  ever.  She  would  show  these 
people  what  a  hunted  and  persecuted  woman  could  do. 

The  eventful  night  came.  Laura  arrived  before  the  great 
lecture  hall  in  a  close  carriage  within  five  minutes  of  the 
time  set  for  the  lecture  to  begin.  When  she  stepped  out  of 
the  vehicle  her  heart  beat  fast  and  her  eyes  flashed  with 
exultation :  the  whole  street  was  packed  with  people,  and  she 
could  hardly  force  her  way  to  the  hall !  She  reached  the 
ante-room,  threw  off*  her  wraps  and  placed  herself  before  the 
dressing-glass.  She  turned  herself  this  way  and  that— every- 
thing was  satisfactory,  her  attire  was  perfect.  She  smoothed 
her  hair,  re-arranged  a  jewel  here  and  there,  and  all  the  while 
her  heart  sang  within  her,  and  her  face  was  radiant.  She  had 
not  been  so  happy  for  ages  and  ages,  it  seemed  to  her.  Oh, 
no,  she  had  never  been  so  overwhelmingly  grateful  and 
happy  in  her  whole  life  before.  The  lecture  agent  appeared 
at  the  door.     She  waved  him  away  and  said : 

"  Do  not  disturb  me.  I  want  no  introduction.  And  do 
not  fear  for  me  ;  the  moment  the  hands  point  to  eight  I  will 
step  upon  the  platform." 

He  disappeared.  She  held  her  watdi  before  her.  8Iie  wai 
80  impatient  that  the  second-hand  seemed  whole   tediooi 
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minutes  dragging  its  way  around  the  circle.  At  last  the  sn- 
preme  moment  came,  and  with  head  erect  and  the  bearing  of  mi 
empress  she  ewept  throagh  the  door  and  etood  upon  the  Btage. 
Her  eyea  fell  upon — 

Only  a  vast,  brilliant  emptiness — there  were  not  forty 
people  in  the  house  !  There  were  only  a  handful  of  coarse 
men  and  ten  or  twelve  still  coarser  women,  lolling  upon  the 
benches  and  scattered  about  singly  and  in  couples. 

Her  pnlses  stood  still,  her  limbs  quaked,  the  gladness  went 
out  of  her  face.  There  was  a  moment  of  silence,  and  then  s 
brutal  laugh  and  an  explosion  of  cat-calls  and  hisses  saluted 
her  from  the  audience.  The  clamor  grew  stronger  and 
louder,  and  insulting  speeches  were  shouted  at  her.  A  half- 
intoxicated  man  rose  up  and  threw  something,  which  missed 
her  but  bespattered   a  chiiir  at  her  side,  and  this  evoked  an 


o  itburst  of  la  gl  ter  a  I  i  o  tcr  s  -id  it  on  SI  e  was 
bewildered,  lier  strciigtli  wjis  forsnUing  her.  She  reeled  away 
from  the  platform,  reached  the  antc-ntom,  and  dropped  help- 
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less  upon  a  sofa.  The  lecture  agent  ran  in,  with  a  hurried 
question  upon  his  lips ;  but  she  put  forth  her  hands,  and  with 
the  tears  raining  from  her  eyes,  said  : 

"  Oh,  do  not  speak !  Take  me  away — please  take  me  away, 
out  of  this  dreadful  place !  Oh,  this  is  like  all  my  life- 
failure,  disappointment,  misery — ^always  misery,  always  fail- 
ure. What  have  I  done,  to  be  so  pursued !  Take  me  away, 
I  beg  of  you,  I  implore  you  ! " 

Upon  the  pavement  she  was  hustled  by  the  mob,  the  surg- 
ing masses  roared  lier  name  and  acjcompanied  it  with  every 
species  of  insulting  epitliet ;  they  thronged  after  the  carriage, 
hooting,  jeering,  cursing,  and  even  assailing  the  vehicle  with 
missiles.  A  stone  crushed  through  a  blind,  wounding  Laura's 
forehead,  and  so  stunning  her  that  she  hardly  knew  what 
further  transpired  during  her  flight. 

It  was  long  before  her  faculties  were  wholly  restored,  and 
then  she  found  herself  lying  on  the  floor  by  a  sofa  in  her 
own  sitting-room,  and  alone.  So  she  supposed  she  must  have 
sat  down  upon  the  sofa  and  afterward  fallen.  She  raised  her- 
self up,  with  difficulty,  for  the  air  was  chilly  and  her  limbs 
were  stiflf.  She  turned  up  the  gas  and  sought  the  glass.  She 
hardly  knew  herself,  so  worn  and  old  she  looked,  and  so 
marred  with  blood  were  her  features.  The  night  was  far 
spent,  and  a  dead  stillness  reigned.  She  sat  down  by  her 
table,  leaned  her  elbows  upon  it  and  put  her  face  in  her 
hands. 

Her  thoughts  wandered  back  over  her  old  life  again  and 
her  tears  flowed  unrestrained. — Her  pride  was  humbled,  her 
spirit  was  broken.  Her  memory  foi\nd  but  one  resting  place; 
it  lingered  about  her  young  girlhood  with  a  caressing  regret; 
it  dwelt  upon  it  as  the  one  brief  interval  in  her  life  that 
bore  no  curse.  She  saw  herself  again  in  the  budding  grace 
of  her  twelve  years,  decked  in  her  dainty  pride  of  ribbons, 
consorting  with  the  bees  and  the  butterflies,  believing  in 
fairies,  holding  confidential  converse  with  the  flowers,  busy- 
ing herself  all  day  long  with  airy  trifles  that  were  as  weighty 
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to  her  as  the  affairs  that  tax  the  brains  of  diplomats  and 
emperors.  She  was  without  sin,  then,  and  unacquainted  with 
grief;  the  world  was  full  of  sunshine  and  her  heart  was  full 
of  music.     From  that — to  this  ! 

"K  1  could  only  die!"  she  said.  "If  I  could  only  go 
back,  and  be  as  I  was  then,  fur  one  hour — and  hold  my 
father's  hand  in  mine  again,  and  see  all  the  household  about 
me,  as  in  that  old  innocent  time — and  then  die !  My  God, 
I  am  humbled,  my  pride  is  all  gone,  my  stubborn  heart 
repents — have  pity  !  " 

When  the  spring  morning  dawned,  the  form  still  sat  there, 
the  elbows  resting  upon  the  table  and  the  face  upon  the 
hands.  All  day  long  the  figure  sat  there,  the  sunshine 
enricliing  its  costly  raiment  and  flashing  from  its  jewels; 
twilight  came,  and  presently  the  stai's,  but  still  the  figure 
remained;  the  moon  found  it  there  still,  and  framed  the 
picture  with  the  shadow  of  the  window  sash,  and  flooded  it 
with  mellow  light ;  by  and  by  the  darkness  swallowed  it  up, 
and  later  the  gray  dawn  revealed  it  again  ;  the  new  day  grew 
toward  its  prime,  and  still  the  forlorn  presence  was  undis- 
turbed. 

But  now  the  keepers  of  the  house^had  hecome  uneasy; 
tlieir  periodical  knockings  still  finding  no  response,  they 
burst  open  the  door. 

The  juiy  of  inquest  found  that  death  had  resulted  from 
heart  disease,  and  was  instant  and  painless.  That  was  all. 
Merely  heart  disease. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

Hao  ager  ikke  ilde  torn  Teed  at  Tende. 

Wanna  onyanpi  kta.    Nlye  de  kta  he  f 

lapi  Ony^  toL  !,  no.  1 

CLAY  HAWKINS,  years  gone  by,  had  yielded,  after 
many  a  struggle,  to  the  migratory  and  speculative  in- 
stinct of  onr  age  and  our  people,  and  had  wandered  further 
and  further  westward  upon  trading  ventures.  Settling  final- 
ly in  Melbourne,  Ajistralia,  he  ceased  to  roam,  became  a 
steady-going  substantial  merchant,  and  prospered  greatly. 
His  life  lay  beyond  the  theatre  of  this  tale. 

His  remittances  had  supported  the  Hawkins  family,  entire- 
ly, from  the  time  of  his  father's  death  until  latterly  when 
Laura  by  her  efforts  in  WAshington  had  been  able  to  assist  in 
this  work.  Clay  was  away  on  a  long  absence  in  some  of  the  east- 
ward islands  when  Laura's  troubles  began,  trying  (and  almost 
in  vain,)  to  arrange  certain  interests  which  had  become  dis- 
ordered through  a  dishonest  agent,  and  consequently  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  murder  till  he  returned  and  read  his  letterB 
and  papers.  His  natural  impulse  was  to  hurry  to  the  States 
and  save  his  sister  if  possible,  for  he  loved  her  with  a  deep 
and  abiding  affection. — His  business  was  so  crippled  now,  and 
so  deranged,  that  to  leave  it  would  be  ruin  ;  therefore  he  sold 
out  at  a  sacrifice  that  left  him  considerably  reduced  in  worldly 

iX)fisessions,  and  began  his  vova<]:e  to  San  Francisco.    Arrived 
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there,  he  perceived  bj  the  newspapers  that  the  trial  was  near 
its  close.  At  Salt  Lake  later  telegrams  told  him  of  the  ac- 
qaittal,  and  his  gratitude  was  boundless — so  boundless,  in- 
deed, that  sleep  was  driven  from  his  eyes  by  the  pleasurable 
excitement  almost  as  effectually  as  preceding  weeks  of  anxiety 
had  done  it.  He  shaped  his  course  straight  for  Hawkeye, 
now,  and  his  meeting  with  his  mother  and  the  rest  of  the 
household  was  joyful — albeit  he  had  been  away  so  long  that 
he  seemed  almost  a  stranger  in  his  own  home. 

But  the  greetings  and  congratulations  were  hardly  finished 
when  all  the  journals  in  the  land  clamored  the  news  of  Laura's 
miserable  death.  Mrs.  Hawkins  was  prostrated  by  this  last 
blow,  and  it  was  well  that  Clay  was  at  her  side  to  stay  her 
with  comforting  words  and  take  upon  himself  the  ordering  of 
the  household  with  its  burden  of  labors  and  cares. 

Washington  Hawkins  had  scarcely  more  than  entered  upon 
that  decade  which  carries  one  to  the  full  blossom  of  manhood 
which  we  term  the  beginning  of  middle  age,  and  yet  a  brief 
sojourn  at  the  capital  of  the  nation  had  made  him  old.  His 
hair  was  already  turning  gray  when  the  late  session  of  Con- 
gress began  its  sittings ;  it  grew  grayer  still,  and  rapidly,  after 
the  memorable  day  that  saw  Laura  proclaimed  a  murderess ; 
it  waxed  grayer  and  still  grayer  during  the  lagging  suspense 
that  succeeded  it  and  after  the  crash  which  ruined  his  last 
hope — the  failure  of  his  bill  in  the  Senate  and  the  destruction 
of  its  champion,  Dilworthy.  A  few  days  later,  when  he  stood 
uncovered  while  the  last  prayer  was  pronounced  over  Laura's 
grave,  his  hair  was  whiter  and  his  face  hardly  less  old  than 
the  venerable  minister's  whose  words  were  sounding  in  his 
ears. 

A  week  after  this,  he  was  sitting  in  a  double-bedded  room 
in  a  cheap  boarding  house  in  Washington,  with  Col.  Sellers. 
The  two  had  been  living  together  lately,  and  this  mutual 
cavern  of  theirs  the  Colonel  sometimes  referred  to  as  their 
"  premises "  and  sometimes  as  their  "apartments" — more 
particularly  when  conversing  w^ith  persons  outside.     A  can- 
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vafl-covered  modem  trunk,  marked  "  G.  W,  H."  stood  on  end 
by  the  door,  strapped  and  ready  for  a  jonrney;  on  it  lay  t 
small  morocfo  Batcliel,  also  marked  "  G.  W.  H."     There  va 


another  trunk  close  hy — a  worn,  and  scarred,  and  ancient  hair 
relic,  with  "  B.  S."'  wrought  in  brass  nails  on  its  top ;  on  it 
lay  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  that  probably  knew  more  abont  tha 
last  century  than  they  could  tell.  Washington  got  up  and 
walked  the  tioor  a  while  in  a  restless  sort  of  way,  and  finally 
was  about  to  sit  down  on  the  hair  trunk. 

"Stop,  don't  sit  dowri  on  that!"  exclaimed  the  Colonel 
"  There,  now — that's  all  right — the  chair's  iMJtter.  I  couldn't 
get  another  trunk  like  that — not  another  like  it  in  America,  I 
reckon." 

"I  am  afraid  not,"  said  Waslungton,  with  a  faint  attempt 
at  a  smile. 

"  No  indeed  ;  the  man  is  dead  that  made  that  tniiik  and 
that  aaddle-bags." 
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"  Are  his  great-grand-children  still  living  ? "  said  Washing- 
ton, with  levity  only  in  the  words,  not  in  the  tone. 

"  Well,  1  don't  know — I  hadn't  thought  of  that — ^but  any- 
way they  can't  make  trunks  and  saddle-bags  like  that,  if  they 
are — no  man  can,"  said  the  Colonel  with  honest  simplicity. 
"  Wife  didn't  like  to  see  me  going  oflP  with  that  trunk — she 
said  it  was  nearly  certain  to  be  stolen." 

"Why?" 

"  Why  ?    Why,  aren't  trunks  always  being  stolen  t " 

"  Well,  yes — some  kinds  of  trunks  are." 

"  Very  well,  then  ;  this  is  some  kind  of  a  trunk — and  i^ 
almighty  rare  kind,  too." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  it  is." 

"  Well,  then,  why  shouldn't  a  man  want  to  steal  it  if  he  got 
a  chance  ? " 

"  Indeed  I  don't  know. — Why  should  he  ? " 

"  Washington,  I  never  heard  anybody  talk  like  you.  Sup- 
pose you  were  a  thief,  and  that  trunk  was  lying  around  and 
nobody  watching — wouldn't  you  steal  it?  Come,  now, 
answer  fair — wouldn't  you  steal  it  ? " 

"  Well,  now,  since  you  comer  me,  I  don't  know  but  I 
would  take  it, — but  I  wouldn't  consider  it  stealing." 

'*  You  wouldn't  1  Well,  that  beats  me.  Now  what  would 
you  call  stealing  ? " 

"  Why,  taking  property  is  stealing." 

"  Property !  Now  what  a  way  to  talk  that  is.  What  do 
you  suppose  that  trunk  is  worth  ? " 

"  Is  it  in  good  repair  ? " 

"  Perfect.  Hair  rubbed  off  a  little,  but  the  main  structure 
is  perfectly  sound." 

" Does  it  leak  anywhere? " 

"  Leak  ?  Do  you  want  to  carry  water  in  it  ?  What  do 
you  mean  by  does  it  leak  ? " 

"  Why — a — do  the  clothes  fall  out  of  it  when  it  is — ^when 
it  is  stationary  ? " 

"  Confound  it,  Washington,  you  are  trying  to  make  fun  of 
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me.    I  dou't  know  what  has  got  into  yoa  to-day ;  yon  let 
mighty  canons.    What  is  the  matter  with  yon  ?  " 

^<  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  old  friend.  I  am  almost  happy.  I 
am,  indeed.  It  wasn't  Clay's  telegram  that  harried  me  np  so 
and  got  me  ready  to  start  with  yon.  It  was  a  letter  from 
Louise." 

"  Good  1    What  is  it  ?    What  does  she  say  ? " 

'^  She  says  come  home — ^her  father  has  consented,  at  last." 

^'  My  boy,  I  want  to  congratulate  you ;  I  want  to  shake 
you  by  the  hand  I  It's  a  long  turn  that  has  no  lane  at  the  end 
of  it,  as  the  proverb  says,  or  somehow  that  way.  You'll  be 
happy  yet,  and  Beriah  Sellers  will  be  there  to  see,  thsnk 
God  1 " 

"  I  believe  it.  General  Boswell  is  pretty  nearly  a  poor 
man,  now.  The  railroad  that  was  going  to  build  up  Hawk- 
eye  made  short  work  of  him,  along  with  the  rest.  He  is'nt 
so  opposed  to  a  son-in-law  without  a  fortune,  now." 

"  Without  a  fortune,  indeed  1  Why  that  Tennessee 
Land—" 

"  Never  mind  the  Tennessee  Land,  Colonel.  I  am  done 
with  that,  forever  and  forever — " 

"  Why  no !     You  can't  mean  to  say — " 

"  My  father,  away  back  yonder,  years  ago,  bought  it  for  a 
blessing  for  his  children,  and — " 

"  Indeed  he  did !     Si  Hawkins  said  to  me — " 

"  It  proved  a  curse  to  liim  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  never  a 
curse  like  it  was  inflicted  upon  any  man's  heirs — " 

"  I'm  bound  to  say  there's  more  or  less  truth — " 

"  It  began  to  curse  me  when  I  was  a  baby,  and  it  lias  cursed 
every  hour  of  my  life  to  this  day — " 

"  Lord,  lord,  but  it's  so !     Time  and  again  my  wife — " 

"  I  depended  on  it  all  through  my  boyhood  and  never  tried 
t6  do  an  honest  stroke  of  work  for  my  living — " 

"  Right  again — but  then  yon — " 

"  I  have  chased  it  years  and  years  as  children  chase  butter 
flies.     We  might  all  have  been  prosperous,  now  ;  we  might 
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an  have  been  happy,  all  these  heart-breaking  years,  if  we  had 
accepted  our  poverty  at  first  and  gone  contentedly  to  work 
and  built  up  our  own  weal  by  our  own  toil  and  sweat — " 

"  It's  BO,  it's  80 ;  bless  my  soul,  how  often  I've  told  Si 
Hawkins — " 

^^  Instead  of  that,  we  have  suffered  more  than  the  damned 
themselves  suffer!  I  loved  my  father,  and  I  honor  his 
memory  and  recognize  his  good  intentions ;  but  I  grieve  for 
his  mistaken  ideas  of  conferring  happiness  upon  his  children. 
I  am  going  to  begin  my  life  over  again,  and  begin  it  and  end 
it  with  good  solid  work !  I'll  leave  my  children  no  Tennes- 
see Land !" 

"  Spoken  like  a  man,  sir,  spoken  like  a  man  !  Your  hand, 
again  my  boy !  And  always  remember  that  when  a  word  of 
advice  from  Beriah  Sellers  can  help,  it  is  at  your  service.  I'm 
going  to  begin  again,  too !" 

"  Indeed  1" 

"  Yes,  sir.  I've  seen  enough  to  show  me  where  my  mis- 
take was.  The  law  is  what  I  was  bom  for.  I  shall  begin 
the  study  of  the  law.  Heavens  and  earth,  but  that  Braham's 
a  wonderful  man — a  wonderful  man  sir!  Such  a  head !  And 
such  a  way  with  him  !  But  I  could  see  that  he  was  jealous 
of  me.  The  little  licks  I  got  in  in  the  course  of  my  argument 
before  the  jury — " 

"  Your  argument !     Why,  you  were  a  witness." 

"  Oh,  yes,  to  the  popular  eye,  to  the  popular  eye — but  / 
knew  when  I  was  dropping  information  and  when  I  was  let- 
ting drive  af  the  court  with  an  insidious  argument.  But  the 
court  knew  it,  bless  jou,  and  weakened  every  time  !  And 
Braham  knew  it.  I  just  reminded  him  of  it  in  a  quiet  way, 
and  its  final  result,  and  he  said  in  a  whisper,  ^  You  did  it. 
Colonel,  you  did  it,  sir — but  keep  it  mum  for  my  sake ;  and  I'll 
tell  you  what  you  do,'  says  he,  '  you  go  into  the  law,  Col. 
Sellers — go  into  the  law,  sir ;  that's  your  native  element  1'  And 
into  the  law  the  subscriber  is  going.  There's  worlds  of  money 
in  it ! — whole  worlds  of  money  1  Practice  first  in  Hawkeye,  then 
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in  Jefferson,  then  in  St.  Lonis,  then  in  New  York !  In  the 
metropolis  of  the  western  world !  Climb,  and  climb,  and 
climb— and  wind  up  on  the  Supremo  bench.  Beriah  Sellers^ 
Chief  Justice  of  the  i^upreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
sir  I  A  made  man  for  all  time  and  eternity  I  That^s  the  waj 
/  block  it  out,  sir — and  it's  as  clear  as  day — dear  as  the  ro8j 
morn !" 

Washington  had  heard  little  of  this.  The  first  reference  to 
Laura's  trial  had  brought  the  old  dejection  to  his  face  again, 
and  he  stood  gazing  out  of  the  window  at  nothing,  lost  in 
reverie. 

There  was  a  knock — the  postman  handed  in  a  letter.  It 
was  from  Obedstown,  East  Tennessee,  and  was  for  Washing- 
ton. He  opened  it.  There  was  a  note  saying  that  enclosed 
he  would  please  find  a  bill  for  the  current  year's  taxes  on  the 
75,000  acres  of  Tennessee  Land  belonging  to  the  estate  of 
Silas  Hawkins,  deceased,  and  added  that  the  money  must  be 
paid  within  sixty  days  or  the  laud  would  be  sold  at  public 
auction  for  the  taxes,  as  provided  by  law.  The  bill  was  for 
$180 — something  more  than  twice  the  market  value  of  the 
land,  perhaps. 

Washington  hesitated.  Doubts  flitted  through  his  mind. 
The  old  instinct  came  upon  him  to  cling  to  the  land  just  a 
little  longer  and  give  it  one  more  chance.  He  walked  the 
floor  feverishly,  his  mind  tortured  by  indecision.  Presently 
he  stopped,  took  out  his  pocket  book  and  counted  his  money 
Two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars — it  was  all  he  had  in  the 
world. 

"  One  hundred  and  eighty from  two  hundred  and 

thirty,"  he  said  to  himself.     "  Fifty  left It  is  enough 

to  get  me  home Sball  I  do  it,  or  shall  I  not  ? I 

wish  1  had  somebody  to  decide  for  me." 

The  pocket  book  lay  open  in  his  hand,  with  Louise's  small 
letter  in  view.     His  eye  fell  upon  that,  and  it  decided  him. 

^'  It  shall  go  for  taxes,"  he  said,  ^^  and  never  tempt  me  or 
mine  any  more !" 
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opened  the  window  and  stood  there  tearing  the  tax 
bits  and  watching  the. breeze  waft  them  away,  till  all 
^ne. 

be  Bpell  is  broken,  the  life-long  curse  is  ended !"  he  said, 
us  go." 
I  baggage  wagon  had  arrived  ;  five  minutes  later  the 


friends  were  mounted  u|X)n  their  Inggage  in  it,  and 
igofftowurd  the  station,  the  Colonel  endeavoring  to 
"  Homeward  Bound,"  a  eong  whose  words  ho  knew, 
'hose  tune,  as  he  rendered  it,  was  a  trial  to  auditors. 


CHAPTER  LXIL 

Gedi  lumadiben  tMonawa. 

—La  zalofl^,  U  xamalh  mi-x-ul  du  qlxa  a  qaial  gih,  n  qnial  agabf 

BabiruU'Achin 

PHILIP  STERLING'S  circumstances  were  becoming 
straightened.  The  prospect  was  gloomy.  His  long 
siege  of  unproductive  labor  was  beginning  to  tell  upon  his 
spirits ;  but  what  told  still  more  upon  them  was  the  undenia- 
ble fact  that  the  promise  of  ultimate  success  diminished  eveiy 
day,  now.  That  is  to  say,  the  tunnel  had  reached  a  point  in 
the  hill  which  was  considerably  beyond  where  the  coal  vein 
should  pass  (according  to  all  his  calculations)  if  there  were  a 
ooal  vein  there ;  and  so,  every  foot  that  the  tunnel  now  pro- 
gressed seemed  to  carry  it  further  away  from  the  object  of 
the  search. 

Sometimes  he  ventured  to  hope  that  he  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  estimating  the  direction  which  the  vein  should  natu- 
rally take  after  crossing  the  valley  and  entering  the  hilL 
Upon  such  occasions  he  would  go  into  the  nearest  mine  on 
the  vein  he  was  hunting  for,  and  once  more  get  the  bearings 
of  the  deposit  and  mark  out  its  probable  course ;  but  the  re- 
sult was  the  same  every  time;  his  tunnel  had  manifestly 
pierced  beyond  the  natural  point  of  junction ;  and  then  his 
spirits  fell  a  little  lower.  His  men  had  already  lost  faith,  and 
he  often  overheard  them  saying  it  was  perfectly  plain  that 
there  was  no  coal  in  the  hill. 

Foremen  and  laborers  from  neighboring  mines,  and  no  end 
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^experienced  loafers  from  the  village,  visited  the  tannel  from 
time  to  time,  and  their  verdicts  were  always  the  same  and 
always  disheartening — "  No  coal  in  that  hill."  Now  and  then 
Philip  would  sit  down  and  think  it  all  over  and  wonder  what 
the  mystery  meant ;  then  he  would  go  into  the  tunnel  and  ask 
the  men  if  there  were  no  signs  yet  ?  None — always  "  none." 
He  would  bring  out  a  piece  of  rock  and  examine  it,  and  say 
to  himself,  ^'It  is  limestone— it  has  crinoids  and  corals  in  it 
— the  rock  is  right."  Then  he  would  throw  it  down  with  a 
sigh,  and  say,  ^'  But  that  is  nothing ;  where  coal  is,  limestone 
with  these  fossils  in  it  is  pretty  certain  to  lie  against  its  foot 
casing ;  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  where  this  pe- 
culiar rock  is,  coal  must  lie  above  it  or  beyond  it ;  this  sign 
is  not  suflScient." 

The  thought  usually  followed : — "  There  w  one  infallible 
sign — if  1  could  only  strike  tJujU  !  " 

Three  or  four  times  in  as  many  weeks  he  said  to  himself, 
"Am  I  a  visionary  ?  I  must  be  a  visionary ;  everybody  is  in 
tliese  days ;  everybody  chases  butterflies :  everybody  seeks 
sudden  fortune  and  will  not  lay  one  up  by  slow  toil.  This 
is  not  right,  I  will  discharge  the  men  and  go  at  some  honest 
work.  There  is  no  coal  here.  What  a  fool  I  have  been ;  I 
will  give  it  up." 

But  he  never  could  do  it.  A  half  hour  of  profound  think- 
ing always  followed ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  he  was  sure  to  get 
up  and  straighten  himself  and  say  :  "  There  is  coal  there ;  I 
will  not  give  it  up ;  and  coal  or  no  coal  I  will  drive  the  tun- 
nel clear  through  the  hill ;  I  will  not  surrender  while  I  am 
alive." 

He  never  thought  of  asking  Mr.  Montague  for  more  money. 
He  said  there  was  now  but  one  chance  of  finding  coal  against 
nine  hundred  and  ninety  nine  that  he  would  not  find  it,  and 
so  it  would  be  wrong  in  him  to  make  the  request  and  foolish 
in  Mr.  Montague  to  grant  it. 

He  had  been  working  three  shifts  of  men.     Finally,  the 
settling  of  a  weekly  account  exhausted  his  means.     He  ooukl 
86- 
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not  afiord  to  run  in  debt,  and  therefore  be  gave  the  men  their 
discharge.  Thej  carae  into  his  cabin  presently,  where  he  eat 
with  bis  elbowB  on  hia  knees  and  hie  chin  in  his  bands,  the 
picture  of  discouragement  and  their  spokeenian  said : 

"  Mr.  Sterling,  when  Tim  was  down  a  week  with  his  fall 
you  kept  him  on  half  wages  and  it  was  a  miglity  help  to  his 


family  ;  whenerer  any  of  us  was  in  trouble  you've  done 
what  you  could  to  help  as  out ;  you've  acted  fair  and  sqnara 
with  us  every  time,  and  1  reckon  we  are  men  and  know  i 
man  when  we  see  him.  We  haven't  got  any  faith  in  tlut 
bill,  but  we  have  a  respect  for  a,  man  that's  got  the  pluck 
that  you've  showed  ;  youv'e  fought  a  good  fight,  with  every- 
body agin  you  and  if  we  had  grub  to  go  on,  I'm  d — d  if  wb 
wouldn't  stand  by  you  till  the  cows  come  homel  That  is 
what  the  boys  say.  Now  we  want  to  putin  one  parting  blast 
for  luck.  We  want  to  work  three  days  more ;  if  we  don't  find 
anything,  we  won't  bring  in  no  bill  against  yoo.  That  is 
what  we've  come  to  say." 

Philip  was  touched.     If  he  had  had  money  enongh  to  buy 
three  days'  "  grub"  he  would  have  accepted  the  generooa  offer. 
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Iml  M^  it  was,  he  could  not  consent  to  be  less  magnanimout 
tbaa  the  men,  and  so  he  declined  in  a  manly  speech,  shook 
hands  all  aroand  and  resamed  his  solitary  communings. 
The  men  went  back  to  the  tunnel  and  ^^  put  in  a  parting 
blast  for  luck"  anyhow.  They  did  a  full  day's  work  and 
then  took  their  leave.  They  called  at  his  cabin  and  gave 
him  good-bye,  but  were  not  able  to  tell  him  their  day's  efibrt 
had  given  things  a  more  promising  look. 

The  next  day  Philip  sold  all  the  tools  but  two  or  three  sets ; 
he  also  sold  one  of  llie  now  deserted  cabins  as  old  lumber, 
together  with  its  domestic  wares,  and  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  buy  provisions  with  the  trifle  of  money  thus  gained 
and  continue  his  work  alone.  About  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon he  put  on  his  roughest  clothes  and  went  to  the  tunnel. 
He  lit  a  candle  and  groped  his  way  in.  Presently  he  heard 
the  sound  of  a  pick  or  a  drill,  and  wondered  what  it  meant 
A  spark  of  light  now  appeared  in  the  far  end  of  the  tunnel, 
and  when  he  arrived  there  he  found  the  man  Tim  at  work. 
Tim  said : 

"  I'm  to  have  a  job  in  the  Golden  Brier  mine  by  and  by — 
in  a  week  or  ten  days — and  I'm  going  to  work  here  till  then. 
A  man  might  as  well  be  at  some  thing,  and  besides  I  consider 
that  I  owe  you  what  you  paid  me  when  I  was  laid  up." 

Philip  said,  Oh,  no,  he  didn't  owe  anything ;  but  Tim 
persisted,  and  then  Philip  said  he  had  a  little  provision,  now, 
and  would  share.  So  for  several  days  Philip  held  the  drill  and 
Tim  did  the  striking.  At  first  Philip  was  impatient  to  see 
the  result  of  every  blast,  and  was  always  back  and  peering 
among  the  smoke  the  moment  after  the  explosion.  Bui 
there  was  never  any  encouraging  result ;  and  therefore  he 
finally  lost  almost  all  interest,  and  hardly  troubled  himself 
to  inspect  results  at  all.  He  simply  labored  on,  stubbornly 
and  with  little  hope. 

Tim  staid  with  him  till  the  last  moment,  and  then  took  up 
his  job  at  the  Golden  Brier,  apparently  as  depressed  by  th* 
continued  barrenness  of  their  mutual  labors  as.  Philip  Wis 
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himself.  After  that,  Philip  fought  his  battle  alone,  day  afte 
day,  and  Blow  work  it  was ;  he  could  scarcely  see  that  he  made 
any  progress. 

Late  one  afternoon  be  finished  drilling  a  hole  which  he  had 
been  at  work  at  for  more  than  two  hours ;  he  swabbed  it  out, 
and  ponred  in  the  powder  and  inserted  the  fuse ;  then  filled 
op  the  rest  of  the  bole  with  dirt  and  small  fragments  of  stone; 
tamped  it  down  firmly,  tonehed  bis  candle  to  the  fose,  and 


no.  By  and  by  the  dull  report  came,  and  he  was  about  to 
walk  hack  mechanically  and  see  what  was  accomplished ;  but 
he  halted ;  presently  tnmed  on  his  heel  and  thought,  rather 
than  said : 

"No,  this  is  aseless,  this  is  absurd.  If  I  fonnd  anything 
it  would  only  be  one  of  those  tittle  aggrarating  seams  tiT 
«oal  which  doesn't  mean  anything,  and — ." 

By  this  time  be  was  walking  out  of  the  tnnneL  Wt 
tiiODght  ran  on : 
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"  I  am  conquered I  ain   out   of   provisions,  out  of 

money I  have  got  to  give  it  up All  this  hard  work 

lost  1  But  I  am  not  conquered !  I  will  go  and  work  for 
money,  and  come  back  and  have  another  fight  with  fate.  Ah 
me,  it  may  be  years,  it  may  be  years." 

Arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  he  threw  his  coat  upon 
the  ground,  sat  down  on  a  stone,  and  his  eye  sought  the  west- 
ering sun  and  dwelt  upon  the  charming  landscape  which 
stretched  its  woody  ridges,  wave  upon  wave,  to  the  golden 
horizon. 

Something  was  taking  place  at  his  feet  which  did  not  attract 
his  attention. 

His  reverie  continued,  and  its  burden  grew  more  andmort 
gloomy.  Presently  he  rose  up  and  cast  a  look  far  away 
toward  the  valley,  and  his  thoughts  took  a  new  direction  : 

"  There  it  is !  How  good  it  looks !  But  down  there  is  not 
up  here.  Well,  I  will  go  home  and  pack  up — there  is  nothing 
else  to  do." 

He  moved  off  moodily  toward  his  cabin.  He  had  gone 
some  distance  before  he  thought  of  his  coat ;  then  he  was 
about  to  turn  back,  but  he  smiled  at  the  thought,  and  con- 
tinued his  journey — such  a  coat  as  that  could  be  of  little  use 
in  a  civilized  land.  A  little  further  on,  he  remembered  that 
there  were  some  papers  of  value  in  one  of  the  pockets  of  the 
relic,  and  then  with  a  petulant  ejaculation  he  turned  back 
picked  up  the  coat  and  put  it  on. 

He  made  a  dozen  steps,  and  then  stopped  very  suddenly. 
He  stood  still  a  moment,  as  one  who  is  trying  to  believe  some- 
thing and  cannot.  He  put  a  hand  up  over  his  shoulder  and 
felt  his  back,  and  a  great  thrill  shot  through  him.  He  grasped 
the  skirt  of  the  coat  impulsively  and  another  thrill  followed. 
He  snatched  the  coat  from  his  back,  glanced  at  it,  threw  it 
from  him  and  flew  back  to  the  tunnel.  He  sought  the  spot 
where  the  coat  had  lain — he  had  to  look  close,  for  the  light 
was  waning—  then  to  make  sure,  he  put  his  hand  to  the  ground 
and  a  little  stream  of  water  swept  against  his  fingers : 
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"Thank  God,  I've  struck  it  at  last!" 

He  lit  a  candle  and  ran  into  the  tannel ;  he  picked  up  i 
jnece  of  rubbish  cast  out  by  the  last  blast,  and  said : 

"This  clayey  stuff  ia  what  I've  longed  for — I  know  vhatii 
behind  it." 

He  BWODg  his  pick  with  hearty  good  will  till  long  after  tlu 
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darkness  had  gathered  upon  the  earth,  and  when  he  tradged 
home  at  length  he  knew  he  had  a  coal  vein  and  that  it  wM 
seven  feet  thick  from  wall  to  wall. 

He  found  a  yellow  envelop  Iving  on  his  rickety  table,  tni 
recognized  that  it  was  of  a  family  sacred  to  the  tranamissioii 
of  telegrams. 

He  opened  it,  read  it.  crushed  it  in  his  hand  and  threw  it 
down.     It  Bimply  said  : 

"  £uth  ia  very  ilL" 
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Alalia  pomaikai  kana,  ola  na  iwi  Uoka  o  ko  kana  mau  la  elemaknle. 

LaUikawai^  0. 

IT  was  evening  when  Philip  took  the  cars  at  the  Ilinm 
station.  The  news  of  his  success  had  preceded  him,  and 
while  he  waited  for  tlie  train,  he  was  the  center  of  a  group  of 
eager  questioners,  who  asked  liiin  a  hundred  things  about  the 
mine,  and  magnified  his  good  fortune.  There  was  no  mis- 
take this  time. 

Philip,  in  luck,  had  become  suddenly  a  person  of  consider- 
ation, whose  speech  was  freighted  with  meaning,  whose  looks 
were  all  significant.  The  words  of  the  proprietor  of  a  rich 
coal  mine  have  a  golden  sound,  and  his  conunon  sayings  are 
repeated  as  if  they  were  solid  wisdom. 

Philip  wished  to  be  alone ;  his  good  fortune  at  this  moment 
seemed  an  empty  mockery,  one  of  those  sarcasms  of  fate, 
such  as  that  which  spreads  a  dainty  banquet  for  the  man  who 
has  no  appetite.  He  had  longed  for  success  principally  for 
Ruth's  sake ;  and  perhaps  now,  at  this  very  moment  of  hig 
triumph,  she  was  dying. 

"  Shust  what  I  said,  Mister  Sderling,"  the  landlord  of  the 
Ilium  hotel  kept  repeating.  "  I  dold  Jake  Schmidt  he  find 
him  dere  shust  so  sure  as  noting." 
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"  Yon  ought  to  have  taken  a  share,  Hr.  Basenheimer,"  said 
Philip. 

"  Yaae,  I  know.    But  d'old  woman,  ahe  eaj  '  Yon  sticks  to 


jonr  pisinese.  So  I  sticks  to  'em,  Und  I  makes  noting.  Drt 
Mister  Prierlj,  he  don't  never  come  hack  here  no  more,  aint 
it?" 

"Why?"  asked  Philip. 

"  Veil,  dere  is  so  many  peers,  und  bo  many  oder  dhrinks,  I 
got  'em  all  set  down,  veu  he  coomes  hack." 

It  was  a  long  nij^ht  for  Pliilip,  and  a  restless  one.  At  any 
other  time  the  swing  of  the  cars  would  have  lulled  him  to 
sleep,  and  the  rattle  and  clank  of  wheels  and  rails,  the  roar  of 
the  whirling  iron  would  have  only  been  cheerful  reminders 
of  swift  and  safe  travel.  Now  they  were  voices  of  warning 
and  taunting;  and  instead  of  going  rapidly  the  train  seemed 
to  crawl  at  a  snail's  pace.  And  it  not  only  crawled,  hot  it 
freqnent.y  stopped ;  and  when  it  stopped  it  stood  dead  stiU, 
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and  there  was  an  ominous  silence.  Was  anything  the  matter, 
he  wondered.  Only  a  station  probably.  Perhaps,  he  thought, 
a  telegraphic  station.  And  then  he  listened  eagerly.  Would 
the  conductor  open  the  door  and  ask  for  Philip  Sterling,  and 
hand  him  a  fatal  dispatch  ? 

How  long  they  seemed  to  wait.  And  then  slowly  begin- 
ning to  move,  they  were  off  again,  shaking,  pounding,  scream- 
ing through  the  night.  He  drew  his  curtain  from  time  to 
time  and  looked  out.  There  was  the  lurid  sky  Hue  of  the 
wooded  range  along  the  base  of  which  they  were  crawling. 
There  was  the  Susquehannah,  gleaming  in  the  moon-light. 
There  was  a  stretch  of  level  valley  with  silent  farm  houseSi 
the  occupants  all  at  rest,  without  trouble,  without  anxiety. 
There  was  a  church,  a  graveyard,  a  mill,  a  village ;  and  now, 
without  pause  or  fear,  the  train  had  mounted  a  trestle-work 
high  in  air  and  was  creeping  along  the  top  of  it  while  a  swif  I 
torrent  foamed  a  hundred  feet  below. 

What  would  the  morning  bring?  Even  while  he  was  fly- 
ing to  her,  her  gentle  spirit  might  have  gone  on  another 
flight,  whither  he  could  not  follow  her.  He  was  full  of  fore- 
boding. He  fell  at  length  into  a  restless  doze.  There  was  a 
noise  in  his  ears  as  of  a  rushing  torrent  when  a  stream  it 
swollen  by  a  freshet  in  the  spring.  It  was  like  the  breaking 
up  of  life  ;  he  was  struggling  in  the  consciousness  of  coming 
death :  when  Ruth  stood  by  his  side,  clothed  in  white,  with 
a  face  like  that  of  an  angel,  radiant,  smiling,  pointing  to  the 
sky,  and  saying,  ''  Come."  He  awoke  with  a  cry— the  train 
was  roaring  through  a  bridge,  and  it  shot  out  into  daylight. 

When  morning  came  the  train  was  industriously  toiling 
along  through  the  fat  lands  of  Lancaster,  with  its  broad  farms 
of  corn  and  wheat,  its  mean  houses  of  stone,  its  vast  bams 
and  granaries,  built  as  if  for  storing  the  riches  of  Heliogab- 
aliis.  Then  came  the  smiling  fields  of  Chester,  with  their 
English  green,  and  soon  the  county  of  Philadelphia  itself, 
and  the  increasing  signs  of  the  approach  to  a  great  city.  Long 
trains  of  coal  cars,  laden  and  unladen,  stood  upon  sidings ' 
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the  tracks  of  other  roads  were  crossed ;  the  smoke  of  other 
locomotives  was  seen  on  parallel  lines;  factories  moltiplied; 
streets  appeared  ;  the  noise  of  a  bnsy  city  b^an  to  fill  the  air; 
and  with  a  slower  and  slower  clank  on  the  connecting  raik 
and  interlacing  switches  the  train  rolled  into  the  8tati<m  and 
stood  stilL 

It  was  a  hot  August  morning.  The  broad  streets  glowed 
in  the  sun,  and  the  wliite-ehuttered  houses  stared  at  tiie  hoi 
thoroughfares  like  closed  bakers' -ovens  set  along  the  high- 
way. Philip  was  oppressed  with  the  heavy  air ;  the  Bweltering 
city  lay  as  in  a  swoon.  Taking  a  street  car,  he  rode  away  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  city,  the  newer  portion,  formerly  the 
district  of  Spring  Garden,  for  in  this  the  Boltons  now  Uredi 
in  a  small  brick  house,  befitting  their  altered  fortunes. 

He  could  scarcely  restrain  his  impatience  when  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  house.     The  window  shutters  were  not  "  bowed"; 
thank  God,  for  that.     Buth  was  still  living,  then.    He  nm 
up  the  steps  and  rang.     Mrs.  Bolton  met  him  at  the  door. 
"  Thee  is  very  welcome,  Philip." 
"And  Buth?" 

"  She  is  very  ill,  but  quieter  than  she  has  been,  and  the 
fever  is  a  little  abating.  The  most  dangerous  time  will  be 
when  the  fever  leaves  her.  The  doctor  fears  she  will  not 
have  strength  enough  to  rally  from  it.  Yes,  thee  can  see 
her." 

Mrs.  Bolton  led  the  way  to  the  little  chamber  where  Ruth 
lay.  "  Oh,"  said  her  mother,  "  if  she  were  only  in  her  cool 
and  spacious  room  in  our  old  home.  She  says  that  seems  Uke 
heaven." 

Mr.  Bolton  sat  by  Buth's  bedside,  and  he  rose  and  silently 
pressed  Philip's  hand.  The  room  had  but  one  window ;  that 
was  wide  open  to  admit  the  air,  but  the  air  that  came  in  was 
hot  and  lifeless.  Upon  the  table  stood  a  vase  of  flowers. 
Bu til's  eyes  were  closed  ;  her  cheeks  were  flushed  with  fever, 
and  she  moved  her  head  restlessly  as  if  in  pain. 

"  Buth,"  said  her  mother,  bending  over  her,  "  Philip  is 
here." 
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Bath's  eyes  unclosed,  there  was  a  gleam  of  recognition  in 
them,  there  was  an  attempt  at  a  smile  upon  Iier  face,  and  she 
tried  to  raise  her  thin  hand,  as  Philip  touched  her  forehead 
with  his  lips ;  and  he  heard  her  murmur, 

"Dear  Phil." 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  watch  and  wait  for 
the  cruel  fever  to  burn  itself  out.  Dr.  Longstreet  told  Philip 
that  the  fever  had  undoubtedly  been  contracted  in  the  hos- 
pital, but  it  was  not  malignant,  and  would  be  little  dangerous 
if  Ruth  were  not  so  worn  down  with  work,  or  if  she  had  a 
less  delicate  coustitution. 

"  It  is  only  her  indomitable  will  that  has  kept  her  up  for 
weeks.  And  if  that  should  leave  her  now,  there  will  be  no 
hope.     You  can  do  more  for  her  now,  sir,  than  I  can  ?" 

"  How  ?"  asked  Philip  eagerly. 

"  Your  presence,  more  than  anything  else,  will  inspire  her 
with  the  desire  to  live." 

When  the  fever  turned,  Ruth  was  in  a  very  critical  con- 
dition. For  two  days  her  life  was  like  the  fluttering  of  a 
lighted  candle  in  the  wind.  Philip  was  constantly  by  her 
side,  and  she  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  his  presence,  and  to 
ding  to  him,  as  one  borne  away  by  a  swift  stream  clings  to  a 
8tret<;hed-out  hand  from  the  shore.  If  he  was  absent  a  mo- 
ment her  restless  eyes  sought  something  they  were  disap- 
pointed not  to  find. 

Pliilip  so  yearned  to  bring  her  back  to  life,  he  willed  it  so 
strongly  and  passionately,  that  his  will  appeared  to  aflect  hers 
and  she  seemed  slowly  to  draw  life  from  his. 

After  two  days  of  this  struggle  with  the  grasping  enemy, 
it  was  evident  to  Dr.  Longstreet  that  Ruth's  will  was  be- 
ginning to  issue  its  orders  to  her  body  with  some  force,  and 
tliat  strength  was  slowly  coming  back.  In  another  day  there 
was  a  decided  improvement.  As  Philip  sat  holding  her  weak 
hand  and  watching  the  least  sign  of  resolution  in  her  face, 
Ruth  was  able  to  whisper, 

"  I  so  want  to  live,  for  you,  Phil !" 

"  You  will,  darling,  you  must,"  said  Philip  in  a  tone  of 
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faith  and  courage  that  carried  a  thrill  of  determlDatiou-— of 
command — along  all  her  nerves. 

Slowly  Philip  drew  her  back  to  life.  Slowly  she  came 
back,  as  one  willing  but  well  nigh  helpless.  It  was  new  for 
Bath  to  feel  this  dependence  on  another's  nature,  to  con- 
sciously draw  strength  of  will  from  the  will  of  another.  It 
was  a  new  but  a  dear  joy,  to  be  lifted  up  and  carried  back 
into  the  happy  world,  which  was  now  all  aglow  with  the 
light  of  love;  to  be  lifted  and  carried  by  the  one  she  loved 
more  than  her  own  life. 

"  Sweetheart,"  she  said  to  Philip,  '^  I  would  not  have 
cared  to  come  back  but  for  thy  love." 

"  Not  for  thy  profession  ?" 

"Oh,  thee  may  be  glad  enough  of  that  some  day,  when  thy 
coal  bed  is  dug  out  and  thee  and  father  are  in  the  air  again." 

When  Ruth  was  able  to  ride  she  was  taken  into  the  coun- 
try, for  the  pure  air  was  necessary  to  her  speedy  recovery. 
The  family  went  with  her.  Philip  could  not  be  spared  from 
her  side,  and  Mr.  Bolton  had  gone  up  to  Ilium  to  look  into 
that  wonderful  coal  mine  and  to  make  arrangements  for  de- 
veloping it,  and  bringing  its  wealth  to  market.  Philip  had 
insisted  on  re-conveying  the  Ilium  property  to  Mr.  Bolton, 
retaining  only  the  share  originally  contemplated  for  himself, 
and  Mr.  Bolton,  therefore,  once  more  found  himself  engaged 
in  business  and  a  person  of  some  consequence  in  Third  street 
The  mine  turned  out  even  better  than  was  at  first  hoped,  and 
would,  if  judiciously  managed,  be  a  fortune  to  them  all.  This 
also  seemed  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bigler,  who  heard  of  it 
as  soon  as  anybody,  and,  with  the  impudence  of  his  class 
called  upon  Mr.  Bolton  for  a  little  aid  in  a  patent  car-wheel 
he  had  bought  an  interest  in.  That  rascal,  Small,  he  said, 
had  swindled  him  out  of  all  he  had. 

Mr.  Bolton  told  him  he  was  very  sorry,  and  recommended 
him  to  sue  Small. 

Mr.  Small  also  came  with  a  similar  story  about  Mr.  Bigler; 
and  Mr.  Bolton  had  the  grace  to  give  him  like  advice.  And 
he  added,  "  If  you  and  Bigler  will  procure  the  indictment  of 
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each  other,  you  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  patting  each 
other  in  the  peniteutiary  for  the  forgery  of  my  acceptances." 

Bigler  and  Small  did  not  quarrel  however.  They  both 
attacked  Mr.  Boltoa  behind  his  back  as  a  swindler,  and  circu- 
lated the  Etory  that  he  had  made  a  fortune  by  failing. 

In  the  pure  air  of  the  highlanilB,  amid  the  golden  glorieeof 
ripening  September,  Huth  rapidly  came  back  to  health.  How 
beautiful  the  world  is  to  an  invalid,  whose  senses  are  all  clari- 
fied, who  has  been  so  near  the  world  of  spirits  that  she  is 
sensitive  to  the  finest  influences,  and  whose  frame  responds 
with  a  thrill  to  the  subtlest  ministrations  of  soothing  nature. 
Mere  life  is  a  luxury,  and  the  color  of  the  gi'O^,  of  the 
flowers,  of  the  sky,  the  wind  in  the  trees,  the  out-lines  of  the 
horizon,  tlie  forms  of  clouds,  all  give  a  pleasure  as  exquisite 
as  the  sweetest  music  to  the  ear  famishing  for  it.  The  world 
was  all  new  and  f  i-esh  to  Rutli  as  if  it  had  just  been  created 


for  her,  and  love  filled  it,  till  her  heart  was  overflowing  with 
happiness. 
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It  was  golden  September  also  at  FallkilL  And  Alice  sat 
by  the  open  window  in  her  room  at  home,  looking  out  upon 
the  meadows  where  the  laborers  were  cutting  the  second  crop 
of  clover.  The  fragrance  of  it  floated  to  her  nostrils.  Perhaps 
she  did  not  mind  it.  She  was  thinking.  She  had  just  been 
writing  to  Ruth,  and  on  the  table  before  her  was  a  yellow 
piece  of  paper  with  a  faded  four-leaved  clover  pinned  on  it- 
only  a  memory  now.  In  her  letter  to  Ruth  she  had  poured 
out  her  heartiest  blessings  upon  them  both,  with  her  dear  lore 
forever  and  forever. 

*•  Thank  God,"  she  said,  "  they  will  never  know." 

They  never  would  know.  And  the  world  never  knows 
how  many  women  there  are  like  Alice,  whose  sweet  bat 
lonely  lives  of  self-sacrifice,  gentle,  faithful,  loving  souls,  bless 
it  continually. 

^^  She  is  a  dear  girl,"  said  Philip,  when  Ruth  showed  him 
the  letter. 

^^  Yes,  Phil,  and  we  can  spare  a  great  deal  of  love  for  her, 
our  owp  lives  are  so  full." 
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Perhaps  some  apology  to  the  reader  is  necessary  lb  view  of 
our  failure  to  find  Laura's  father.  We  supposed,  from  the 
ease  with  which  lost  persons  are  found  in  novels,  that  it 
would  not  be  difiicult.  But  it  was ;  indeed,  it  was  impossible ; 
and  therefore  the  portions  of  the  narrative  containing  the 
record  of  the  search  have  been  stricken  out.  Not  because 
they  were  not  interesting — for  they  were ;  but  inasmuch  as 
the  man  was  not  found,  after  all,  it  did  not  seem  wise  to 
hartss  and  excite  the  reader  to  no  purpose. 
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